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PREFACE 


S OPHIE ELICAN {ncc Salomon) was born at Gothenburg 
(Sweden), January Ord, 1853 ; in 1872 she married 
N. Elkan, who died in 1879, when she began her literary 
career, translating many learned and technical works edited 

V 

by her brother. Later she produced several charming novels 
and stories under the (Flemish) pseudonym, “Rust, Roest” 
(literally, “ If I rest, I rust ”). The climax of her fame was 
reached when her novel, John Flail, the Millionaire-Pawpcr : A 
Talc of Old Gothenburg, was published under her own name. , 
Sophie Elkan has been a great traveller and a keen observer 
of men and passing events ; her writings arc full of pathos and 
true to life. 

She possesses the rare gift of investing even commonplace 
facts with a halo of romance, more especially in the sad and 
tragic story of that most unfortunate and eccentric of monarchs, 
the dethroned and subsequently “ Exiled King,” Gusiaf Adolf 
IV of Sweden, which is replete with thrilling interest from first 
to last, and reads more like a delightful novel than genuine 
history. 

E. Koch. 
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AN EXILED ICING 


CHAPTKR I 

THE SWIvDISII C'RCHYN’-PRTNCE 

O K Julv V2\h m llu- year 17S1. Gnslav MaunU Baron 
Armfclt, RUutcnnnt in tin- Gnanls. entered npoi 1 s 
dulk-K as Grontn...I-lhf.Chamiier a 

ness Gustnvus Adolphus. Grown-Prineu of Sncccti. . .. 
vieiv to lenrnin*» more fully the nature of t icsc ’ 

the young man had sought- an early morning i 
ivith Baron Frederiek Sparre, the Prince's 
been received by that gentleman at the Pa ace o 
holm, in n room immediately adjoining tic lui 
chamber. The ^vindo\v.s looked upon the gar " 
ivas an unusually lovely morning, yet Baron P 

httle heed to the beauty of the vicnv ; he ^ 
mg the changes of expression ivhich fhtt j^^nifold 

some features of the young heutenan . palatable 

duties were explained to him . . • not a .A j^^ture 

or edifying, nay, some even of a base and peculiar 

and on a par 'with some of bis small Roya o 

M'hims and habits. Armfelt, who had 

Baron Sparre stopped for a moment. gome of 

been considerably taken aback, queried as scope of the 
the duties mentioned really came within ic 
obligations of a Groom-in-Waiting ; they app 
wi/m dig. and derogatory to his position. 

Baron Sparre took a snuff-box, magnificently set 
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diamonds, from his breeches’ pocket and offered it to Armfelt 
before replying : “ It is the wish of our gracious Sovereign 
that, from this time forward. His Royal Highness shall 
have none but male attendants ; for this reason his 
w'omen-nurses have been dismissed and he has been entrusted 
entirely to our care ; unfortunately, as I told you before, the 
duties of a man appointed Groom-in- Waiting to a Prince not 
quite three years of age, will naturally entail many offices fit 
only to be discharged by women-folk, and possibly z/ou, at the 
age of four-and-twenty, might . . but instead of continuing 
and saying what Baron Armfelt might or might not be inclined 
to do, Baron Sparre slightly shrugged his shoulders and said 
impressively : “ On the other hand, this position for a young 
man of your age promises a brilliant career for the future.” 

A sudden light "came into the young man’s blue eyes, and a 
bright smile hovered round his lips as he answered ; 

“ I beg to assure you, Baron, that I am deeply grateful for 
the special favour His Majesty is pleased to show me in ap- 
pointing me to attend upon the Crown-Prince, and as far as 
lies in my power, I shall do all I can to please and humour His 
little Highness.” 

The infant Prince’s Governor merely shook his huge, massive 
head. 

“ You mustn’t ‘ humour ’ him too much, my dear boy. 
Providence has most generously endowed the Prince with wit 
and intelligence, but if he is some day to become a good ruler 
and to make his people happy, it is absolutely necessary that 
his hot temper, his angry passions, his obstinacy, should not 
be humoured. In your leisure hours you might with profit 
peruse Formey’s Treatise on Education” and taking an open 
book from the window-ledge, Baron Sparre handed it to 
Armfelt ; the latter bowed as he took it and carelessly turned 
over a few leaves, whilst Baron SpaiTC continued : “ As you 
arc, no doubt, aware. His Royal Highness will have two other 
GenLlemen-in-Waiting besides yourself : Count Stachclberg 
and Count Wachtmeistcr, the King’s o^vn first and second 
Bedchamber attendants. Rcmy and Wachlin have also been 
at Inched to the Prince's service ; one of the King’s pages of 
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honour takes his turn in sleeping in the Prince’s apartment, 
like myself, and one of the valets in the antechamber.” 

Baron Armfclt restored the book to its place on the window- 
ledge ; its contents did not seem very attractive to him. 
JMeanwhile the Governor continued his theme : 

“ One of the King’s gentlemen and pages has always to be 
present during the Prince’s meals, and every morning a corporal 
of the dragoons has to present himself at my quarters to take 
orders for watching over and guarding His Royal Highness’ 
person. It is onlj’^ on levee daj’^s, and vlicn there are many 
people about and the Prince is playing in the gardens, that he 
is protected by a corporal and two dragoons ; on other days 
His Royal Highness goes for a drive with me and the 
gentleman on duty. Further details I shall explain to you 
when opportunity offers.” 

At this moment a sound of violent weeping was heard through 
the door. 

“ There’s always a fuss getting up in the morning,” said the 
Governor, with an involuntary grimace. Then he rose and went 
into the Prince’s bedchamber to see what really was the matter. 
At the door he turned to Armfelt, and said : “You had better 
wait here until the Prince has come to his senses again.” 

Through the half-open door Armfelt could hear how the 
Baron was remonstrating vdth His Royal Highness who, 
nevertheless, continued crying, answering all his Governor’s 
expostulations with an obstinate, “ No, no, no ! ” 

“ Your new Gentleman-in-Waiting, Baron Armfelt, is waiting 
outside and prays to be admitted, but I could not think of 
letting him come in before you promise to behave as a Prince 
should behave,” said Baron Sparre, in serious tones. 

The weeping ceased at onee. 

A few minutes later the page on duty announced, “ Baron 
Armfelt, Lieutenant in the Guards.” 

In the Prinee’s apartment, where the large, magnificent four- 
poster with blue silk hangings, surmounted by the golden crown, 
occupied the chief place, the blinds were still down, and a bright, 
fire burned in the grate, notwithstanding the warm summer 
weather. Close beside the Prinee’s bed stood the little camp-bed 
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for the page, which had not yet been removed ; the page knelt 
in front of the grate, blowing the flames to make them leap yet 
higher, whilst the valet'Wachlin stood warming a tiny shirt 
by the fire. 

The Governor presented Baron Armfelt, who bowed pro- 
foundly to his Royal Highness, who was sitting up in bed, 
supported by several large pillows, richly trimmed with lace 
and the royal monogram and crown. The Prince was a small- 
made child, with soft, fair hair which fell in thick curls over his 
brow, not having as yet been dressed and powdered for the day, 
his eyes were red with weeping, and tears still hung in the long 
lashes as he held out his tiny hand to be kissed. As Armfelt 
bent to perform this stereotyped ceremony, the Prince regarded 
his gigantic frame with the utmost gravity. He seemed verj’- 
well satisfied with his inspection ; a happier expression lighted 
up his eyes, and in another second he was standing up in bed 
in his trailing nightdress, stretching out both little arms towards 
Armfelt. “ Carry me, take me up in your arms,” was the first 
command the newly-appointed Gentleman-in-Waiting received 
from his little Royal Master’s lips ! 

Armfelt was delighted with this gracious reception, and did 
as he was commanded ; he took the Prince in his arms, wrapped 
the long night-garment gently round the little bare feet, and 
carried him round the room before delivering him into the hands 
of the valet to be bathed and dressed. 

But nothing would induce the Prince to allow anyone to 
proceed with his toilet, nothing would content him but being 
carried about by Armfelt. 

“ Carry me . . . carry me ! ” was his continual cry, whilst 
liitting at Wachlin with his small hand. 

The Governor expostulated with him in vain ; in vain Wach- 
lin sent up bubbles, which glowed in the light of the fire and 
showed all the colours of the rainbow from the soap-dish by the 
bath, a game which generally pacified His Royal Highness ; 
in vain did Armfelt endeavour to keep out of his sight. The 
kicking and struggling Princclct held out his arms and cried 
unceasingly ; “ Cany me . . . carry me ! ” 

So Armfelt was obliged once more to take his little Royal 
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Master up in his arms and carry him several times round the 
room ; the Prince at once left off ciying, smiled contentedly, 
and graciously patted Armfclt on the shoulder. By this time, 
however, Armfelt did not feel so particularly flattered by these 
condescending marks of favour, and at a sign from the Governor 
he hastily set the Prince down on the valet’s knee and hurriedly 
withdrew to the ante-room, so as not to distract the Prince’s 
attention during the process of dressing by his alluring presence. 
The toilet took a longer time than usual that morning, as the 
Prince, kicked and screamed the whole time with all his might. 

Meanwhile Armfelt stood by the window in the antechamber 
drumming impatiently with his fingers ujion the panes. He 
rather wished that the sunshine of the Prince’s favoui*, which 
beamed so radiantly upon him, had taken some other form than 
constantly wishing to be in his arms. He himself thought he had 
been too yielding, too hke an “ unwise nurse,” as Sparre ex- 
pressed it, and he was afraid of being made the subject of 
sarcasm and ridicule by the ladies of the Court should the 
Prince’s favour be manifested in a similar manner on less 
private occasions. He took up Formey, and attentively perused 
several pages concerning the bringing-up of children, but failed 
to meet with anything bearing upon his present dilemma. He 
yawned wearily over the book, and drummed many a tune on 
the window-pane before the Prince’s toilet was finally accom- 
plished and he was once more summoned to his presence. 

Now the child did, in truth, look every inch a little Prince, 
for across his little breast he wore the broad blue ribbon of 
the Order of the Seraphim, and the Orders of the Northern 
Star and the Sword ; his hair also was well dressed and pow- 
dered. He lay on a rug, nibbling a biscuit, whilst Wachlin 
played all sorts of antics to keep him amused. The boy was so 
taken up with Wachlin’s imitations of cows, birds (especially 
the cuckoo), pigs, goats, cocks and hens, and with his biscuit, 
that at first he had not noticed Armfelt’s approach ; no sooner, 
however, did he do so, than the same old story recommenced, 
the child insisting on being carried about by him. 

“ If Armfelt will be kind enough,” said Baron Sparre; “but 
then it must onty be just once round the room, because then 
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your Royal Highness will have to go to your august parents and 
wish them ‘Good morning.’” He spoke gently but firmly, 
trying to bring the refractory child to reason. 

Armfelt, much against his inclination, stooped down and 
lifted the boy in his arms, but as soon as he made any attempt 
to put him do-wn, the Prince began crying and screaming, so that 
Armfelt was forced to carry him not once, but many times 
round the room. 

Baron Sparre glanced at the clock on the mantelshelf. 

“ It is time for His Royal Highness to go ; first to His 
Majesty the King, then to Her Majesty the Queen, to offer them 
his morning greeting.” 

The little Prince yelled and screamed more loudly than before; 
his cry was always the same, “ Carry me, Armfelt, carry me ! 
Take me up in your arms ! ” 

“ But you are much too big a boy to be carried past the 
soldiers like a baby — don’t you think so yourself ? ” said Baron 
Sparre, whose short experience as the boy’s “ Governor ” 
(he could scarcely be called “ tutor ”) had taught him that the 
only way to coerce the child into obedience was to appeal to 
his pride or wound it. 

The effect of this speech was instantaneous ; the Prince 
ceased crying, and even patiently submitted to have his little 
nose and eyes Aviped, and to be made generally tidy for the 
solemn morning visit to his parents. Then he put his small hand 
into the huge one of his Governor, and, preceded by liis 
Gentlemen-in-Waiting, was led past the guard who, of course, 
presented arms to him, to the apartments of his Royal 
parents. His first visit was to the King. 

Gustavus Adolphus III sat at his writing-table in the 
spacious audience-chamber, signing various letters, as the Prince 
entered. Instructed by the Governor, the boy Avaited quietly 
until the King had finished Avriting, then he ran up and kissed 
his father’s hand. The King took him on his knee and imprinted 
a kiss on the child’s forehead, then continued in conversation 
Avith oiAc of his equerries. Presently he turned to the little 
Prince, and asked : “ Have you been a good little boy this 
morning, ch ? ” 
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Without a moment’s licsitation the boy humbly replied, 
“ No, I was naughly ; and I screamed because I wauled 
Armfclt to carry me — to . . . carry . . . me.” 

With an ill-concealed smile, though wishing to appear serious 
and frowning, the King listened to the Crown-Prince’s self- 
accusation ; but. the poor little penitent was sadly tried once 
more, alas! The first utterance of the word “carry” had 
been with downcast eyes and quivering lips ; the repetition 
of the word the second time had not been quite so painful, but 
at the third the Prince turned from the King to Arrnfelt, who 
was at that moment bending over his Sovereign’s hand and 
deferentially listening to his grxicious words ; these words, 
eagerly waited for by xill present in the chamber, were suddenly 
drowned by loud cries : “ I want to be carried 1 ... I want 
to be carried ! ” 

The King set the child down and continued his conversation 
with .A.rmfelt, without showing any sign of displeasure. 

The Governor found himself in a dilemma. He could not 
rebuke the Prince in the Hoy.al presence . . . neither could he 
allow the screaming to continue. 

Therefore he had no resource but to try to divert the attention 
of the small delinquent. He jjointed to different royal portraits 
adorning the wjills, and asked the boy whether he could 
remember who that king was with the large periwig, or that 
lady with the pretty crown of gold. But neither Charles XI nor 
the Empress Catherine of llussia just then had the very least 
interest for the Prince, who began to scream afresh, and con- 
tinued his fatal request to be carried to Arrnfelt, who did not 
rightly know whether to entirely ignore the Prince’s appeal, 
which he certainly was in no mood to accede to in his present 
entourage, or not. 

For a considerable time the Kng pretended not to notice 
what was going on, but as the Prince continued naughty, he 
went over to where the latter was sitting on Baron Sparre’s 
knee, and gently but impressively remonstrated with him on 
his unbecoming conduct and temper. But as the Prince went 
on screaming and kind w'ords seemed to have no effect upon 
him, His Jlajcsty became angiy, and threatened him with a 
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whipping. At the same time, he gave Sparre a sign to take him 
away, and told Armfelt to order the guard not to present arms 
when the Prince passed, as he had shown himself undeserving 
of any such marks of respect. He reminded the boy that he 
was to receive the Spanish Ambassador in audience that day, 
and that he must behave so that no unfavourable reports of 
him should reach the Court of Spain. 

The child looked grave and thoughtful, and whispered to 
himself, as it were, “ I am going to be quite good ; Papa can 
be quite happy again now ; don’t want a whipping, not going 
to scream any more, not going to be naughty again.” 

“ Now go to the Queen, your mother, and mind you are good 
with her,” said the King, putting the child’s little hand into that 
of his Governor. “ Remember that you promised Papa to be 
a good boy, and don’t forget Nurse Manderstrom’s saying, ‘ A 
true man will keep to his word. ’ ” 

“ And a churl to his churlishness,” rephed the Prince gravely, 
to the utter amazement of his Governor and the intense amuse- 
ment of the King. 

The Prince’s conduct in the presence of the Queen does not 
seem to have been altogether exemplary, for not long after his 
entrance into her bedchamber, whither Sparre and Armfelt had, 
naturally, not accompanied him, but who were waiting without, 
ominous sounds of wailing and sobbing were heard ; nor was it 
long before one of the Queen’s ladies came hurriedly from the 
room carrying the Prince whom, without saying a word, she 
put into the aims of Armfelt, who turned puiiile in the face and 
bit his lip. 

“ "i^diy were you naughty in Her l\Iajesty’s presence ? ” 
asked Armfelt in no very friendly tone, as he carried the boy 
down the stairs, past the stolid guard, whom the Prince eyed 
furtively as they failed to present arms. 

“ I was naughty because I didn’t like being in there, and 
wanted you to carry me,” replied the child at once. 

The Govcnior remarked to Armfelt in French, which the 
Prince did not understand : “ His one great virtue is that he 
never tries to make excuses, nor to conceal any naughtiness 
he has been guilty of. Young as he is. he loves tinth.” 
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“ Uncloiiblcdly (hut. is a great quality,” replied Armfclt in 
rather lame Frcnclu Then lie turned to nnolher topic, more 
interesting to him, and said : ** Is it not rather odd that a boy 
nearly three years old sliould always want to be carried . . . 
more especially a boy who, in every otlicr respect, likes to be 
tlioughl quite grown-up ? ” 

Baron Sparre again replied in Frencli ; 

“ What is more odd still to uttf mind is that he is alive at all. 
Doctor Dahlbcrg’s experiment, in trying to harden him, seems 
to me to have had a detrimental effect on his mental condition. 
Since he was six months old he has been having icy-cold baths, 
and ice laid on his head and his stomach ; tfinf is no longer done 
now, but my firm belief is that the Prince’s rooted dislike to 
any kind of exertion may be ascribed solely to this severe 
treatment in his infancy. Both indoors and out his greatest 
delight is to lie perfectly still, but by degrees we shall have to 
get him to use liis legs. I ain going to ask you, Annfclt, to be 
good enough to begin this very day to do a little drilling with 
him, in play, in the Lofo mc.adows. It will do him good phy- 
sicall3>-, and give him a little nerve and pluck.” 

Meanwhile, tlic little Prince’s head had gradually sunk down 
on Armfclt’s shoulder, and when thej' reached his apart- 
ments the}’' saw that he had fallen fast asleep. So he was care- 
fully undressed and laid in his little bed for his customary noon- 
day slumber; but as lie la}’’ there peacefully breathing, like a little 
cherub, the time came round for him to be dressed for 
the audience to be given to the ncwl}’^ accredited Ambassador 
from Spain, Count Guemes, so he liad to be awakened; but 
during the process of his dressing his heavy eyelids often closed, 
and Baron Armfelt heard him sleepily muttering to himself, 

“ I promised papa to be good, to . . . be . . . good.” 

It was a sad little child, struggling with all his might against 
sleepiness and discomfort, that sat in the richly gilded armchair 
on the dais in the audicnce-chambci’, and held out his small 
hand to be kissed, whilst his Governor conversed in French 
with the envoy. 

The audience had scarcely come to an end to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, and the little Prince was watching the 
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look Rt tlie little dogs, raid that tiieio could be no question of 
lus going home yet. or being carried. 

Tlie Prince was so taken aback by Arnifelt's stem admonition 
that he. was unable to utter a word, and straightiwiy en- 
deavoured to do as he had been bidden, though the fighting 
of the dogs nearly frightened liim out of his wits. He turned 
and tnisted his little body and tried to wriggle his braid out 
of Armfelt's grasp raid run back to the carriage, but Armfelt 
held the small band in an iron grip and dragged him on towards 
the Pavilion, whilst tlic poodles continued fighting to the great 
discomfiture of their respective owners. The ladies begged 
the Governor to make their eeceuses for tliis scene to the Prince : 
generally, they said, the belia\*iour of tlieir pets iras exemplary, 
and tiiey could not conceive what had led to tliis contretemps. 
If Armfelt had only given them time to entice the dogs away, 
instead of insisting so imkiadly that the Prince, should look 
at them, all would have ended well. 

But the Governor look Armfelt's part, against them. 

‘‘ My de.ar ladies." he said, " I should be only too thankful 
to Baron Armicit if he cotdd instil a little more coinage into the 
Prince, bccraise he is vcia* nervous, and mortally afraid of many 
things which, in his position, he will have to face boldly some 
day. As the Prince was once recently greatly startled by an 
unexpected salvo of artillery* at Ladugardsgarde and by voci- 
ferous cheering, it is no wonder Ilia tall kinds of noises frighten 
him : he is also much afraid of animals and strange objects, and 
he must be taught to conquer his ncrv'ousness and timidity.'" 

The Lady ^fandorstrom slirugged her shoulders and gave 
Sparre a forbidding look as slie lowered her green parasol so 
tiiat licr face should not be cx|->osod to the scorching rays of 
the sun. Like mrmy others, she. too. thought it was a pity 
tliat the little Priuec, at his tender age. should have been de- 
prived of the gentle ministrations of women and given o\'cr to 
the strict and not ahrays judioions discipline of men. IVhat 
iv Sparre or Armfelt know about such infants ? Surely the 
care of a highly-slning. delicate baby-boy w.as more vithin the 
pt^^vJ^.ee of a woman than theirs, in any c.ise. But tlu n His 
Majesty Gustavus Adoljfnus 111 was ever wont to lake pattern 
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by the Court of Versailles and, latterly, by that of Saint 
Petersburg also. 

Presently the sound of mcrr\' voices was heard from the 
" ]\Iarblc Saloon ” in “ China.” ‘ 

The King was standing at one of the windows, Countess 
JIcycrfelL was gracefully handing him a handsome china cup, 
whilst Countess Lowenhjelm offered him sugar, and her sister, 
Countess Ilbjdccn, stood by with an ewer of cream, in the pose 
of Hebe which suited her marvellously well, ns she, no doubt, 
knew. The three beautiful young Countesses were clad in 
robes of soft silk, with a design of wreaths of roses and posies 
on white, pink, and blue ground ; their straw hats coquettishly 
set on one side of their well-powdered and elaborately curled 
and delicately scented coiffures, and snowy kerchiefs, richly 
trimmed with fine lace, tied in graceful knots across their 
bosoms. The skirts were short, and well showed-off the small 
black shoes, with the narrow, high heels and paste buckles ; 
in fact, the trio looked like shepherdesses of the finest Dresden 
china, which the King was not slow in telling them cither, in 
many fine words, interlarded with subtle compliments befitting 
each. 

The Queen sat in the “ Jlirror Saloon ” with her ladies. She 
reclined on one of the small sofas, upholstered in damask of 
Chinese design, which stood under one of the black and gold 
encrusted panels, whilst one of the ladies presided over the 
coffee at a table opposite. Queen Sophia I^Iagdalena, however, 
looked like anything but a “ shcplierdcss.” She loved costlj’’, 
heavy draperies, and always wore her hair in stiff, set rolls, 
from which ungraceful ringlets fell over her neck. She liked 
always to be en grande ienue, even on occasions when the Court 
took coffee and nibbled sweetmeats in the rural surroundings 
and funny Chinese summerhouse at Drottningholm. This day 
her tall, stately figure was enveloped in an overdress opening 
on an embroidered skirt trimmed with silver, the bodice stiffly 
laced across her ample breast. Her very prominent light blue 
eyes, hook-nose, and somewhat full, thick lips gave the 
impression of a cold, unimpassioned woman of few words. 
Her entourage ascribed the Queen’s unusual reserve and silent 
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manner to a certain lack of intelligence, but those who were 
more intimately acquainted with her were wont to maintain 
that the Queen’s apparent apathy was the outcome of extreme 
shyness, and that the King’s habitual liveliness and sprightli- 
ness made the Queen appear even more reserved and listless 
than she really was. They made the most of her kind-hearted- 
ness, her patience, and her admirable self-control, and affirmed 
that her understanding was certainly clear, and that her in- 
tellect, if not of the first order, was at any rate sound and up 
to the average. 

The Crown-Prince, his little heart still beating violently 
from his recent fright, rushed in at one of the doors opening on 
to the park ; the Queen beckoned him to her, but he pretended 
not to see, and ran into the “ Marble Saloon ” where the King 
was, jumped on to his knee, and kissed his hand. The three 
young Countesses immediately began to make a fuss with him ; 
they twirled and suddenly sat down to make “ cheeses ” for him, 
played “ hidc-and-seek,” and petted and caressed him. Countess 
Wrede-Sparre gave him a bit of sugar which Countess Lowen- 
lijelm had dipped into the cream, in a silver teaspoon. So 
pleased was the little Prince with these delicate attentions that 
the Governor had to remind him several times that he ought 
now to go and pay his respects to the Queen. But it was not 
a very happy meeting between mother and son ; the Queen 
spoke to him in soft, gentle tones, and asked him various 
questions, to which he only replied with a curt, “ No, no,” as 
was his custom when out of temper. All the time his eyes 
sought the King, wlio was standing at the top of the stairs 
watching Baron Armfelt and Baron Essen playing battledore 
and shuttlecock with Countess Hopken and Miss Cederstrom, 
in the blazing sun on the lawn. 

Near the Queen sat the Crown-Prince’s former “ Nursery 
Superintendent,” named Stauden, who, noticing the boy’s 
impatience and evident desire to get away, and the Queen’s 
regret at it, took him on her lap in order to keep him a little 
longer near his august mother. 

This arrangement in no wise suited the Prince, who, sliding 
down from Madame Slauden’s knees, said with the indescribable 
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hauteur he could at times nssiimc : “ No ; /, the Crown-Prince, 
will not sit on a woman's knee.” With that he made off as fast 
as he could in the direction of the King, who had just entered, 

Tlie King tried hard to conceal his amusement at the Prince’s 
speech, which he had overheard, hut not A-ory successfully. 
However, he said in a slightly reproachful tone : 

“ You must not talk like that . . . you should be glad if 
any of the ladies of the Court are kind enough to wish to lake 
you on their knee.” 

But the child knew very well liiat his father was not really 
displeased, and so, without .asking his leave, he accompanied 
him up the stairs. For a short lime he sal vciy still, watching 
the shuttlecocks flying in the air, the ladies catching them 
and sending them b.ack with laughter and pertinent exclama- 
tions, the King and his gentlemen looking on and encouraging 
them with cla])ping of hands and meny jests. 

Ere long the game had to be stopped, for the Iving had to 
go to superintend a rehearsal of ” Roland,” in his theatre. 
He desired the Prince to accomp.any him, in order that he might 
get accustomed to a crowd and the noise of the st.agc, for both 
of which the boy had evinced the greatest repugnance and 
fear. Wien he saw what was expected of him, he suddenly 
remembered the promised “ drill ” in the Lofo meadows, 
and called to Armfclt, who, for the time being, had entirely 
forgotten his little charge. Tlic burden of the child’s cry was 
ever the same, “ Carrj’- me, Armfclt ; take me in your arms to 
the carriage. ... I want to go and drill in the Lofo meadows.” 

Having said which, the Prince ran down the steps, clung fast 
to Armfelt’s legs, and shrieked and yelled. 

The ladies and gentlemen had to cease playing at once for 
fear of hitting the boy, ivho pursued Armfelt wherever he went. 

“ What is all that noise about ?•” the King inquired sternly, 
coming on the scene. “ You are to come to the theatre ; if 
that is the way you order people about, you will never get 
anything.” 

“ But if I don’t order them ? ” sobbed the Prince. 

“ Anyhow, you are not going to have your way. I command 
you to be present at the rehearsal this evening.” 
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The King turned on his heel, followed by his suite and some 
of the ladies ; he entered the carriage waiting for him. 

“ I want to drill with Armfelt ! I was promised and I shall,” 
cried the Prince, weeping aloud. 

The Queen’s ladies gathered round him, trying to comfort 
him, but he liit at these with his little hand and would not be 
quieted. 

Then the Governor took his hand and said gravely : “ Did 
you not hear that His Majesty commanded the Crown-Prince’s 
presence at the theatre ? ” 

The Prince heeded not, but cried more loudly, “ Take me 
in your arms, Armfelt ; I want to go with you to drill. You 
'promised me ! ” 

Thereupon Baron Sparre beckoned to Wachlin to come up. 

“ Carry His Royal Plighness to his carriage,” he said. 

But the irate Prince administered a kick to Wachlin, and 
screamed as loud as he could, “ Armfelt is to carry me.” 

Armfelt, of course, made as though he heard not. 

The small theatre at Drottningholm was still all in darkness 
when the Prince was carried in and set doAvn in the Royal box. 
The ICing at once took him on his knee and talked-kindly and 
soothingly to him. The boy tried hard to restrain himself 
before his father, but occasionally a sob broke from him, and his 
whole little body quivered and shook when the actors appeared 
on the brilliantly lighted stage and began to sing and shout. 

It was in vain that the King tried to amuse and interest him, 
telling him all he V'as going to sec if only he would sit still and 
control himself. But the Prince could do neither ; he shook 
and trembled with nervousness, and put his little hands up to 
his ears not to hear what was going on ; and as the King was 
anxious to lose nothing of the rehearsal, the boy’s presence 
began to worry him, so that he was obliged to send him back 
to his own apartments. 

Tlierc a dire catastrophe happened. As soon as the little 
Prince was safely back in his own room he gave Armfelt a 
sudden box on the car, and this was what led up to it. Armfelt, 
w'ho was a man of his word and rather soft-hearted, felt some- 
what guilty at not having been able to keep his promise, and 
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tried to make the Prince forget his disappointoertby teffing 


, to maKe txic j. — ts — - - ° j -m nrii w 

him about the last great review on the Ladugard Pla . y 
were sitting on the grass side by side, the tiny boy and th 
giant Armfelt, the latter telling most delightful stories, to uhi 
the Prince seemed listening veiy attentively, every now and 
then regarding the teller with wistful eyes and wrmkled 

Suddenly, and as though he had all the time been thinlang 
of nothing else (which, probably, had been the case), he ex- 
claimed, “ Carry me, Armfelt ; take me in your big ams.” ^ 
Armfelt pretended not to hear and went on with his stories. 
The Prince, he was determined, should not indulge in such 
whims, at least not with him. He, Baron Gustaf Mauritz Arm- 
felt, Lieutenant in His Majesty’s Guards, had no intention of 
being laughed at for walking about the park around “ China,” 
or the rooms in the palace at Drottninghohn, like a common 
nurse-girl carrying about a fractious baby. As the Prince 
would not be quiet, Armfelt said rather sharply and crossly 
to him, “ That won’t do — I will on no account carry you about 
any longer.” 

Hardly had he uttered the words than the Prince, in a tower- 
ing rage, gave him a blow on the cheek. Consternation 
followed. Sparre was waiting for the end of the rehearsal, 
and as the Eng was about to go up to the spacious reading-room 
the Baron intercepted him, and reported the Prince’s conduct. 

The King at once turned back with the Governor and sent 
the Prince into a comer. . . . There he stood, half-asleep, 
and occasionally sobbing, too obstinate to beg Armfelt’s pardon, 
which would have released him at once. The Eng showed 
unusual patience and forbearance, conversing lightly with 
aron Sparre and some of the other gentlemen whilst awaiting 
be Princes repentance. At last a small, piping voice was 

iudd ^ ^ 

KnJsevcX .‘o Baron Armfelt first,” said the 

AnnLiHl’ '™versation with his gentlemen. 

some oC T 1 “Bstinacy, and 

better feeling, was going on in the little Prince’s 
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breast. The latter at last gained the victory ; the boy went up 
to Armfelt and said : 

“ Don’t be angry with me any more, please, Armfelt ; I am 
really a%vfully good now* ” ; and as he said this, he held out a 
small hand for a kiss of forgiveness. 

The Governor gave the Prince a hurried sign which was 
hardly needed, for the child had already run up to the King, 
flung his arms round his neck, and whispered penitently into 
his ear, “ Forgive me, papa ; I am quite a good boy again ; 
the nasty black dog has gone quite away.” 

Before the King could frame a reply, the pleading, wailing 
voice burst forth again : “ I want to go to bed ; want to go to 
sleep.” 

“ Well, then, leave off crjdng, and say good night,” said the 
King. 

The Prince bade a hasty good night all round, kissed his 
father’s hand, and himself led Wachlin, his valet, into the 
dressing-room. 

“ I am going to bed now. Make haste, quick, quick ; put 
me into my bed this very minute ! ” 

It would have been contrary to etiquette to begin undressing 
the Prince whilst the King was still in his (the Prince’s) apart- 
ments ; but at last he went up to the writing-room, and the 
Prince was undressed with all possible speed. 

“ Whatever has come over him ? ” said Armfelt to Baron 
Sparre, when at last the baby Prince had been comfortably 
tucked up in the huge four-poster with the gilded crown, the 
gorgeous blue silk curtains carcfullj’’ drawn, and Jernfclt, the 
younger valet, had taken his place on a stool at the foot of the bed. 

At the same moment the dull sound of the firing of a gun was 
heard. 

“ He was anxious to be in bed and asleep before the evening 
gun went oil from the Ain'phion, It is the same every evening ; 
the noise of it nearly frightens him to death. See how he has 
pulled the .sheet over his head and put his hands over his cans 
so that ho shouldn’t hear it. To-night he has mercifully fallen 
asleep in time, but I verily believe he goes in fear and trembling 
of the sound of that gun all day long.” 
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“ It is a thousand pities for the poor cliild. and I am heartily 
sorn,’ for him,’’ said Annfelt feelingly. 

Baron Sparre looked thoughtful. “ If only he could be made 
to overeome his pride and obstinacy, he would be all right ; 
but, baby as he is, no one rebukes him when he shows his worst 
side. Only the King’s threat of a whipping has any effect upon 
him, and that not for long.*' 

“ I have heard it said that the Prince is terribly afraid of his 
father, but to me it seems quite the reverse, he seems to worship 
him,” said Annfelt in a low voice. 

“ When he was under petticoat government he was devoted 
to the Queen, as was, perhaps, only natural ; now he has trans- 
ferred his affections to the King. You arc {luite right, Armfclt, 
the Prince docs adore his father. But we had better not stop 
here talking and whisjjcring. He is moving and may wake 
up. . . 

“ Which God forbid,” said Armfclt fervently, and both 
gentlemen withdrew in haste. 



CHAPTER II 


A BIRTHDAY 

“If "T TE desire to have the honour of wishing Your 

V/y/ Royal Highness many hajipy returns of the day,” 
said Baron Sparre, as he and Baron Waeht- 
meister (who entered upon his duties that day) stood before 
the Prince when he awoke one morning. It was the 1st of 
November when he attained his third 3^ear. 

“ 1 will take this occasion,” continued Sparre, looking 
earnestly at the boy, who was staring solemnly at him with 
great wide-open ej’^es, “ to remind our beloved Crown-Prince 
that as he grows in years and knowledge, so he must grow in 
gentleness and goodness, in order that all may perceive that he 
is no longer a babj^, but a big, sensible boy.” 

The Prince looked exceedingly thoughtful and puzzled at 
this somewhat pompous harangue, but he held out his little 
hand to be kissed, and said very prettiljs “ I thank you, 
gentlemen.” 

Then he cast furtive glances at the birthday-table set out 
near the bed ... he was not quite sure in his o^vn mind 
whether a “ big, sensible boy ” ought to take any pleasure in 
the toys piled up thereon. However, the temptation was too 
great to be resisted long, and somewhat shamefaccdlj’^ the little 
Prince turned to Baron lYachtmeistcr, and asked, “ What is 
all that ? ” 

“ There is an ofliccr’s cocked hat with plumes,” replied the 
Baron evasivelJ^ 

“ Put it on my head,” commanded the Prince. And sitting 
up in bed with tlie cocked hat on his head, he cnlirelj’ forgot 
that he was no longer a babi/, but a big, sensible boy, and . , . 
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A Birthday 

jusl three years old ! One by one the things he thought most 
desirable had to be transferred from the Uiblc on to liis bed; 
thirty tin hussars, two companies of guards with their command- 
ing oIRccrs, ladies and gentlemen in fine Court dress, knights 
in wonderful armour, and curious figures carved in ivory ; one 
with a tea-tray, another clad in feathers. IJaron Wachtmeister 
was also requested to put .some tapers into the tin candlesticks 
by the Prince's side, so as to illuminate the festive table ... a 
whole pound of coloured wax ta})ers iind been among the pre- 
sents. It was some tinu! before he could be ])rcvailcd upon to 
get up. .41as ! the valet by his bedside was not his old Wachlin, 
of whom he was fond, but a total stranger, a Frenchman, whom 
the child had never seen before. Tlic Prince c 3 ’’cd him sus- 
piciously, but he knew that it ^vas no use to weep and make a 
fuss about these constant changes . . , he was used to changes 
as regards his entourage. First there had been Armfcit, then 
Stachelbcrg, now Wachtmeister, and ns soon as he had become 
accustomed to Wachtmeister, he knew it would be Armfelt’s 
turn again. Onlj* Baron Sparre and Wachlin had been ahvays 
Tsith him, and the Prince had imagined that thejs at least, 
would always remain. But behold ! an entire stranger had come 
upon the scene to replace Wachlin, and attend to and dress the 
Prince as Wachlin had been u.scd to do. And, worse than all, 
the Prince would not even be able to talk to him ; he had only, 
as yet, learnt a few easy sentences in Freneh, and this man, 
Robert, onlj* understood French apparcntl 3 \ The Prince was so 
taken abaek when he saw this strange man, that the corners 
of his mouth went do^^'n, and he was on the verge of tears, but he 
whispered to himself, loud enough, however, for both Sparre 
and Wachtmeister to catch the words : “ The Prince is 

a big, sensible boj’’ now,” then he submitted quietly to his 
toilet. 

The proeess of dressing, nevertheless, took up a long time ; 
it was no easy task for the new-comer to dress the Prince, who 
would not let go of his toys, but shifted them from one hand to 
the other as convenience demanded ; when it came to powder- 
ing and dressing his hair, the cocked hat had to be on and off 
between every stroke of the brush ! The new valet, who was 
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anxious to do his very best on this, his first day, and to show 
off his skill as a coiQeur, was nearly driven frantic. 

The change of attendant was, however, not the only unto* 
ward event with which the Prince had to contend on this, 
his birthday ; something else happened Just as his toilet was 
completed. Baron Wrangel, equerry to the King’s brother, 
the Duke of Ostergotland, was announced, and entered with 
both hands in a huge black satin muff, the sight of which 
terrified the little Prince. Whilst Baron Wrangel was delivering 
all sorts of complimentary and congratulatory messages from 
his xmcle, the boy kept liis eyes immovably fixed on the muff. 
He turned deadly pale, his -whole body trembled, the comers 
of his mouth twitched spasmodically, the big blue eyes were 
lull of tears, and he was on the point of bursting out crying ; 
but once again, almost inaudibly, the quivering lips uttered 
the words, “ A big, big boy ”... and not a tear was allowed 
to fall. 

Baron Wachtmeister, who understood children, having little 
ones of his own, tried his best to help this “ big, big boy ” over 
his trouble. 

“ Look here, Your Royal Highness,” he said, “ shall we ask 
Baron Wrangel to lend us his muff, and then we’ll have a little 
game and pretend that you are an Ambassador from abroad, 
and have come to sec Baron Sparrc, Avith both your hands well 
stuck into the muff, because it is such a cold winter’s day ? ” 

“ But it isn’t a muff, it’s a dog,” cried the child, still 
trembling. 

“ No, no. You’re quite mistaken ; it is a muff to put your 
hands into to keep them warm.” 

“ But it is a dog,” reiterated the Prince. 

‘‘ No, most assuredly it is 7iot ; look here now.” 

And so well did Wachtmeister demonstrate the fact to the 
Prince that in the end he was induced to take the muff, though 
rather rcluclantly ; he put his small hands into it, and strutted 
up and down the room, making a deep boAV to the Governor 
each time he passed, in the same way as the foreign envoys 
whose homage he was accustomed to receive . . . but the 
little hands in the muff were cold as ice, and shook with fear. 
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After this act of heroism the Prince was prepared to go to the 
King's chamber and tell him all about it. The King was not 
yet full,y dressed ; in fact, his valet was adjusting his braces 
as the child entered ; but he took him on his knee, con- 
gratulated him, and made him a little serious speech of much 
the same import as that of Baron Sparre earlier in the 
daj'. He added something which he bade the Prince to 
constantly bear in mind, namely, to be kind and considerate 
to all who ministered to his comfort and did his behest ; having 
now’ grown in years (!) and intelligence, he \vould, no doubt, 
understand ^Yhat the King meant to convey. 

The Prince had entered the King’s room full of excitement 
and eagerness to show his father some of the toys he had 
contrived to smuggle into that sanctum, and to tell him of his 
adventure w’ith the muff ; but at the King’s speech his little 
face relapsed into its usual pensive and perplexed expression — 
there w’as much for the little mind to puzzle over I Was he 
really so old now^ that he must cast away all his cherished play- 
things, and must the rest of his daj’-s be spent in granting 
audiences, receiving foreign envoys, and going to the theatre ? 
And what did Father mean by saying that he must not give 
needless irouhle, w'hen Wachlin liad ahvays said it was a great 
honour to -wait upon the Prince ? He Imew that it was, and 
most gladly w’ould he have escaped that honour ; it was cer- 
tainly not for his owm pleasure that he had to be dressed and 
undressed four or live times a day. And to-day w’as his birth- 
day, and he had been so good and patient — why, then, these 
solemn exhortations ? Was it because he "was the CroAvn -Prince 
and not just an ordinary boy ? Of course, it was a grand thing 
to he the Cro-wn-Prince, and not just a common bo)’’, and he 
would sooner be admonished as a Prince than ignored as an 
ordinary boy. The little man had listened so attenti^'ely, ^vith 
anxious, wrinkled brow to the King’s speech, and looked so 
sad and solemn, that his father was afraid he had not been good, 
and asked him. 

“ Oh yes, I have,” replied the boy in a tone of self-defence. 
“ I never cried for Wachlin, and I carried Baron Wrangcl’s 
great big dog ; I did.” 
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But the King was in a hurry to go on with his toilet, and had 
no time to listen to any further revelations ; only when he had 
finished, and had gone round the room addressing a few remarks 
to the gentlemen now admitted into his presence, did he perceive 
that. his son still stood on the same spot, with the same thought- 
ful, far-off look on his face, and no change of attitude. As the 
Bang passed he gave him a little pat on the head, and an idea 
seemed suddenly to occur to him. He beckoned to one of the 
pages to bring him a little walking-stick wth a large gold 
crook, on which was engraved the Prince’s monogram, sur- 
mounted by a croAvn. The boy dropped the doll he had been 
holding, and took the little cane from the King’s hand, Avhich 
he Idssed at a sign from his Governor. After taking the gift, 
however, he looked even more serious and pensh’^e. He had got 
it into his little head that, by this present, the King meant him 
to understand that he really was a big man now — only real, 
grown-up men used Avalking-sticks, that the Prince knew ; he 
had also observed how old men were accustomed to Jean on 
their sticks ... so he tried to lean on his with the air of a 
very, very old man ! But the King paid no further attention 
to him ; he had stepped on to the dais to hold his usual morning 
reception. 

The Prince lay full-length on a mg, staring at the monogi’am 
“ G.A.” which he had been taught to knoAV, and at the royal 
crown above it, about which no one had taught him anything, 
but which had been the first object to attract his attention 
as he lay in the historic cradle of his great ancestor Charles XII, 
and his baby eyes saAv the symbol which held together the 
silken curtains. 

The little Prince had much to ponder over, and it Avas Avith 
some difficulty that he could be persuaded to rise from the rug 
and go to the Queen. Since his AA'omen attendants had been 
AvithdraAvn, he intensely disliked these morning A'isits to his 
mother, as neither his Governor, nor any other male being, 
could aceompany him. At last the King himself had to pick 
him up, and command him to go ; no sooner had he been set on 
his liUle legs Avhen Ihe King seemed to remember something. 
He made a sign to the Governor to Avait a minute ; then lie took 
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the little Prince aside, and talked very gently to him. The boy 
paid great attention, and solemnlj’- repeated the Freneh Avords 
the King Avas leaching him. 

“ Do understand uoaa* ? You arc to say these Avords, 
exactly as Papa says them, to the Russian Ambassador, Avhen 
he calls to offer his congratulations.” 

The Prince nodded his head and, AA'ith some curiosity, Awatched 
the King unlocking a cupboard in the Avail and taking there- 
from a small silver drum, bearing a relief portrait of the Prince, 
in gold, on one side. The drumsticks Averc of iA’ory, Avith large 
gold knobs, inlaid AA’ith mothcr-o'-pcarl. The King beat a tattoo 
on the tightly-strung skin, and then handed the di-um over to 
Baron Wachtmeister, Avhom he had called up to the dais ; Avhat 
passed there AA’as concealed by the heavy draperies. 

“ Go OA^er it AA'ith him tAvo or three times,” said the ICing. 

The Prince eyed the drum Avistfully, but refrained from touch- 
ing it. 

Next the King took, from the same mysterious cupboard, 
a flag of most costl}’’ cloth of siKer on a small pole, richly 
set AA’ith precious stones. This also he handed to Wacht- 
meister; then, pointing to both drum and flag, the IQng 
made the boy repeat once more the French AVords he had 
taught him. 

With quiA’^cring lips the Prince said: “The drum is for my 
cousin Alexander, the flag for my cousin Constantine.” 

“ You are not to say that in SAA’edish, nor in such a melan- 
choly, lachrymose tone ; but in French, and cheerfully and 
quickly . . . noAV then.” 

This time the Prince repeated the Avords prescribed in broken 
French and the most cheez’ful tones he could muster at the 
moment. The King corrected his pronunciation, and made 
him say the Avords over and OA’^er again as smartly as possible ; 
then he told him he might go to his mother. 

The Queen Avas dressing when the Prince entered. Her 
Majesty Avas in the habit of spending nearly half the day over 
her toilet, and he could never remember a single morn- 
ing that he did not find his mother sitting in front of the huge 
cheval-glass, Avhich could be tilted to an angle that the Queen 
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could see {and admire) her smart, high-heeled shoes and un- 
usually small and shapely feet. 

In the glass she saw her jmung son coming into the room, 
and the wonderful likeness between him and herself struck her 
forcibly ; the resemblance, indeed, was most remarkable, 
especially when Gustaf Adolf wore his serious mien. 

The Queen waited, expecting the Prince to come up to kiss 
her hand ; instead of which he made straight for the -svindow 
and looked out. 

“ Why aren’t the soldiers in full dress to-day, as they were 
on mother’s birthday ? ” he said, pointing to the guard under 
the Avdndow. 

“ Who told you that soldiers were always in full dress on 
birthdays ? ” asked the Queen in drawling tones and a strong 
lisp. 

“ Nobody did ; I remember my own self how thej’’ looked on 
mother’s birthday.” 

The Queen noticed the boy’s look of disappointment as he 
turned from the window. 

She called him to her side, and as he drew near, he caught 
sight of his mother’s reflection in the glass. 

The Queen’s cheeks had just been rubbed with some kind of 
imguent to improve her complexion ; they shone with the greasy 
compound, and as she stooped to kiss her son, he hiAmluntarily 
drew back, and bent oA’^er her large white hand, on Avhich he 
imprinted a kiss instead. 

Probably the Queen had intended to say a few loving words 
to the Prince on tlie occasion of his birthday, but this little 
act on his part hurt her feelings, and she could not think of 
anything to say except (and that in a Ioav voice), “ I haA’e the 
pleasure of wishing my boy many happy returns of the day.” 

” I have the honour to thank you,” was his prompt reply. 

The Queen took a small parcel from her dressing-table and 
handed it to him ; it contained a beautiful gold purse, in which 
were a number of briglit new coins. 

Again the Prince kissed her hand, and said, “ Thank 3'ou.” 
It was the first monej’^ he had ever had, and he was pleased 
according!}*. 
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I^Iistrcss Elu'cngul, the Queen’s favourite Woman-of-thc- 
Bedclianibev, was silling at tlic window, and beckoned to the 
Prince to come to her. 

“ Come here, my little man, and I will help you count your 
pennies,” she said. 

But the Prince, whose pride had already suffered much 
through the guard not being in gala get-up for his birthday, was 
intensely annoyed at the favourite’s familiarity, and replied 
angrily : 

“ I am not a little man.” 

“ Well, what arc you, then ? ” inquired Mistress Ehrengut 
in tantalising tone. 

“ I am Gustaf Adolfr 

“ Well then, come here, Gustaf” again said the lady, laughing 
and nodding her head to him. 

“ You need not laugh and wag your head ; I am the Crown- 
Prince,” said the boy haughtily, as he went to another window 
and looked out. 

Mistress Manderstrom followed him, and as she stood behind 
him she watched him lajdng his coins in a row, one by one, 
on the window-sill. 

“ May I tell Your Ro3’’al Highness how much money there is 
there ? ” she asked. 

The Prince nodded. 

“ There are twenty-four pieces, which make two riksdaler, 
which all belong to the Prince,” said Mistress Manderstrom 
insinuatingly. 

“ Am I very rich, then ? ” asked the boy, looking up at the 
clouds and not at the coins. 

** Of course you are rich,” she answered, smiling, “ quite 
rich.” 

For a long while the Prince continued gravely gazing at the 
clouds ; then he carefully took up the coins and put them back 
into the purse, after which he bade the Queen and her ladies 
adieu, saying he must go back now, because Baron Wacht- 
meister was waiting for him in the antechamber. He took his 
stick, upon which he leaned heavily (!), and holding the purse 
containing all his wealth tightly clasped in his hand, took 
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tlie Avay to his o^TO apartments. There, whilst having his dinner, 
he held a great reception of all who had come to offer their 
congratulations on this auspicious day. 

Dinner and reception were scarcely over when the B-Ussian 
Ambassador was announced. "Wlren he was ushered in, the 
Prince was standing, grave and erect, in the Audience-chamber. 
Baron Sparre had lightly passed the gold cord, on which hung 
the silver drum, over the Prince’s shoulder, where it sparkled 
brightly on the blue riband of the Order of the Seraphim 
on his breast. As the Ambassador approached, with pro- 
found bows, to offer his congratulations, the Prince beat a 
few sounds on the silver drum, without waiting for the Envoy’s 
ceremonious speech, and asked whether the drum had not a 
sweet tone ? 

The Ambassador opined he had never heard a sweeter. 

“ I think so too,” the Governor heard the Prince remark to 
himself in an undertone, as the little hands made an awkward 
attempt to get the cord over his head. Not many minutes later 
he handed the beautiful drum to the Ambassador, and said in his 
baby French, but with a charming manner : “ Penez ce tambou 
et donnez a mon cousin Alexande de ma part.” With a bow 
the Ambassador took the handsome gift’ from the hands of the 
Crown-Prince, who forthwith dived into the corner of the room 
and rummaged about among his toys, till he found the flag, 
which he held out to the Ambassador : “ Penez, si vous pait, 
aussi d’apeau et donnez a mon cou-cousin Constantin,” he said. 

Once more the Ambassador bowed and uttered a charming 
compliment anent the splendour of the Prince’s gifts. “ No 
doubt,” said he, “ the Empress Catherine would be greatly 
touched by the kindly feeling manifested by His Royal Highness 
the Crown-Prince of Sweden towards her grandsons, the youth- 
ful Grand Dukes.” 

As all this was said in French, the Prince naturally under- 
stood not one word of it, and could only bow his acknowledg- 
ments and look gratified — he did both as well as he could. 

With a bow morc profound even than .any of the preced- 
ing, the Ambassador left the chamber, bearing the precious 
gifts with him. 
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With longing eyes the Prince saw them disappearing ; the 
corners of his mouth quivered, but he did not cry ; he only 
said a few words in an undertone, as was his custom, but when 
the door closed on the Ambassador his face turned fiery red. 

Some time after, meeting the boy by chance on the grand 
staircase, the ICing praised him for his good behaviour and, as 
a reward, told him that when he returned from his daily walk, 
he might come to the King’s apartments and have little 
I\Ianderstrom and the little Hbpkens to play with him. This 
pleased him greatly, as he could command and order these 
little plajTellows about as he liked. 

Sleanwhilc it had grown dark, and the small Prince, sitting 
up in bed talking to Baron Sparre, was very tired and almost 
oA'ercome with sleep ; but there were se\'eral things which 
burdened lus conscience, and he could not rest until they had 
all been satisfactorily settled. So he took them in order one 
b}'- one, asking Sparre various questions at the same time. 

“ You said to Baron Wachtmeister, ‘ Has there been any news 
from Swartsjo to-daj’’ ? ’ Well, I didn’t hear what Baron 
Wachtmeister answered.” 

He also wondered why his paternal grandmother had not 
sent him any message on his birthday. 

The Governor merely answered : “ You must go to sleep 
now.” 

“ Everybody wished me many happy returns of the day. 
The Duke of Sodermanland came himself, and the Duke of 
Ostcrgotland was sick, so he sent some one else, and the Princess 
and Duchess both sent me presents, and so did Papa and 
Mamma; but why was there nothing from Swartsjo ? . . .why 
did Grandmamma not send, that’s what I want to know ? ” 

The Prince sat up in bed with a puzzled look on his face. 

“ You must say your prayers now. Come, fold your hands.” 

The Prince took no notice, but said : “ Do you know, Baron 
Sparre, now I can’t say the prayers I used to say any more ; 
they’ll have to be altered and amended.” 

The Governor, who was slowly drawing the curtains round 
the bed and waiting to hear the Prince say his prayers, turned 
round in amazement, and said ; 
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“ Whatever do you mean ? ” 

“ Well, do you see I can’t say as I used to do, ‘ Pray God 
bless father, mother, and also me, poor little child,’ now I must 
say, ‘ and also me, rich child,’ ” replied the Prince very gravely ; 
“ because, you know, to-day the Queen made me a present of 
a gold purse with a lot of money in it, and so I am very rich, and 
can’t be ‘ poor chM ’ any more.” 

“ Was that the alteration you meant ? ” asked Sparre, 
scarcely able to repress a smile. 

“ Yes, it was,” said the Prince ; then, vnth such evident 
constraint that Baron Sparre could quite understand what an 
effort it cost him, he added : “ I suppose God won’t be angry, 
though, if I still say in my prayers, ‘ child,’ and not ‘ big boy,’ 
will He ? ” 

“ No, God will certainly not be angry,” said Sparre, with 
increasing amazement at his quaint little master’s odd ideas. 

“ Then I’ll say, ‘ bless me also, rich child.’ If you’ll just 
stoop down here a minute. I’ll whisper something in your ear.” 

Baron Sparre bent down to the cliild, but his whisper was 
so low that the Baron had to repeat aloud what he ihonghi the 
Prince had said. 

“ Are you asking that, because it is your birthday, the sunset 
gun should not be fired from the Amphio7iF But you can’t 
really mean that, for you know, generally, extra salutes are 
fired in honour of a royal personage’s birthday.” 

The Prince hastily pulled the bedclothes over his head, put 
his fingers in his ears, and said, half sobbing : 

“ I did say all you heard, Baron Sparre, but I suppose I really 
meant quite the contrary ; because I am a great, a verj’’ great 
person, am I not ? ” 

And, before Sparre could frame a fitting reply, came the loud 
report of the much-dreaded gun. 



CTTAPTER III 


CONVERSE WITH THE DEAD 

I N his study in the Palace at Slock Iiolm we next see the 
young Prince, now eiglit years old, sitting alone with his 
tutor, Chancellor Nils von Rosenstciu. Being so thin and 
slender, he docs not look his age ; the tutor, by way of contrast, 
already looks like an old man though only just past thirty, his 
build heavy and awkward, much inclined to obesity. The 
Prince, physically so much younger than his .age, is mentally 
far in advance of his years ; his features bear a haggard, 
anxious impress, and give him a quaint, precocious look, where- 
as the tutor’s homely, but kindly good-natured face is in direct 
contrast to his thickset, clumsy body. 

The Prince is sitting in a gill armchair, comfortably leaning 
back, his arms folded, his feet resting on a high footstool. He 
wore the national Swedish dress of blaek and red, the broad 
blue riband and Star of his Order, a turndown collar and cuffs 
of the finest lace. There was an immense contrast between the 
fragile, delicate boy in the casj’’ chair and the ponderous, red- 
faced i^edagogue perched on a high, uncomfortable stool 
opposite him. 

The tutor takes up a book in a blue paper cover from among 
a heap of others scattered about the table, and reads : “ We 
have now come to the close of the reign of King Charles IX, and 
shall pass on to. the reign of Gustavus Adolphus II.” Then he 
said : “ As I am acting as teacher and guide to a Prince who 
bears the same name, I implore Heaven to grant that he may 
grow up to resemble that hero in courage, wisdom, greatness 
of soul, and firmness of purpose ; - that he may cherish the same 
exalted principles, be fitted with the like ardour for work, and 
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be imbued with the same love for his country and its honoured 
name/' 

The young Prince fixed a pair of eager eyes on his big, burly 
instructor, and said, by way of correcting him : “ You forgot 
to mention his love and fear of God.” 

Then he gave a sign with his hand for the tutor to continue. 
In a classic and academic manner, Rosenstein then proceeded 
to give a sketch of the childhood of the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and of his early youth, uninterrupted by the little Gustaf 
Adolf until he came to a paragraph which the boy could not 
let pass without comment ; it ran thus : “ There was only one 
flaw in the character of this Prince, and that was his uncon- 
trollable hot temper, which occasionally broke forth ; not only 
Gustavus Adolphus, but many other descendants of the House 
of Wasa suffered from the same mental defect.” 

Here the Crovm-Prince interrupted his tutor to say ; “ Listen, 
Rosenstein ; is there any one without a blemish, since even 
Gustavus Adolphus seems not to have been altogether perfect ?” 

“ No man, Your Royal Highness, can be called perfect. Per- 
fection belongs to God only,” he replied, with appropriate 
solemnity. 

The Croum-Prince sat silent for a while, fiddling with his 
riband, which would not sit to his liking, and as he did not ask 
Rosenstein to go on, the latter, too, was silent. 

However, suddenly the Prince said : “ Talking of defects and 
failings, I wish you would honestly and truly tell me mine, 
Rosenstein.” 

The Chancellor was considerably taken aback. Wliat odd 
new phase was this ? At the same time he thought it advisable 
not to let so opportune an occasion slip ; so, after some hesi- 
tation, he .said : 

“ Your Royal Highness’ temper also is apt to be exceedingly 
hot and violent at times, like that of the great Gustavus 
Adolphus.” 

“ That is a failing of which I have long been perfectly aware,” 
snapjicd the Crown-Prince with some sliarpness. 

" Would Your Royal llighnc.ss really desire . . . ? ” 

” To tell the truth, Rosenstein, I sliould have liked you to say 
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that I had no faults or failings ; but as you don’t seem to think 
that jovL can say that truthfully, it would, perhaps, be best 
that I should be told all my shortcomings in a ‘ lump,’ so to say. 
Therefore, be kind enough to tell me what you think of me.” 

Thus admonished, the tutor replied without hesitation : 

“ Your Roj^^al Highness is disposed to be somewhat obstinate 
and opinionated.” 

“ Well, I can’t see that, Rosenstein. When I am right I must 
stick to it, or people might think me vacillating and weak. You 
often say yourself, ‘ a king should know his own mind, and 
should not be influenced by favourites.’ Well then, I always 
do know my own mind, and what I want.” 

“ But what about those occasions when Your Royal Highness 
wants what it is not right to want ? ” said Rosenstein gently. 

“ Well, as no one is quite free from faults, you must, hence- 
forth, always tell me when I am really in the wrong, and I will 
try to see it too. . . . Have I any other failings ? You may 
speak out boldly. I want to hear them all at one time, and then 
I can think them well over afterwards. That I mean to get 
what I want, if I can, can’t be helped.” 

Rosenstein remained silent. 

The Crown-Prince also for a while ; the colour in his cheeks 
came and went ; at last he said, “ Did I not bid you speak out 
honestly about my other faults, if I have any others ? ” 

Rosenstein reflected a minute or two as to what he should 
say, 

“ Your Royal Highness is sometimes inclined to be haughty 
and overbearing towards those whose office it is to minister 
to and serve Your Royal Highness, I have heard rumours of 
a scene between yourself. Mistress Hellstrom, and Jernfelt, 
and all for no better reason than a button on your breeches 
which had nearly, but not quite come off, and which, you per- 
sisted, could never have been properly sewn on.” 

“That was true,” said 'the Prince. “I rated them both 
soundly, as also I did Papillon when my lamp wouldn’t burn 
as I wanted it to ; but I must also tell you, Rosenstein, that I 
made it up to Jernfelt, Mistress Hellstrom, and Papillon quite 
of my oAvn accord. I know, too, what else is in your mind at 
I.— D 
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this moment . . . you are thinking of the way I spoke to 
Waehtmeister the other day, when he didn’t give me the elock 
directly I wanted it.” 

Roscnstein nodded assent. 

“ Yes, I did tell Waehtmeister that he was too hard, and he 
zoas too hard on me, and that I can’t stand . . . and won’t ; 
and as to that affair with young Aminoff, I . . .” 

Rosenstein slightly shrugged his shoulders and held up his 
hands deprecatingty, as much as to sa}’-, it is not 1, but Your 
Royal Highness who are bringing up all these accusations 
against yourself. 

The Prince continued eagerly : 

“ I was perfectly right, though, when I scolded Aminoff 
for not having put on his bandolier when he stood behind my 
chair at the banquet yesterday. It was an act of negligence 
and disrespect to come in to wait upon me without it. You 
must candidly admit that I had right on my side in that case.” 

Rosenstein replied : 

“ Right or wrong, one does not gain respect or affection 
by publicly upbraiding one’s servitors, even when one Imows 
one is right. . . . One should rebuke them with gentleness and 
... in private. Least of all does it become Your Royal High- 
ness to speak as you did to your holiday tutor, and a man of 
such undeniable merit as Baron Waehtmeister to boot.” 

“ Yes, Rosenstein ; but I xvas right both as regards Wacht- 
meister and Aminoff.” 

Silence once more pcrv’aded the room, but not for long ; 
presently the Prince said pettishly : “ Well, what other faults 
arc there ? I can see by your face that there are many ! ” 

Rosenstein coughed and cleared his throat. 

“ There arc some faults,” he said, “ which arc bad for both 
of us, for Your Royal Highness and myself. For instance, I 
have often had to complain about the lack of interest shown 
in your studies. Not as reg.ards Scripture or Swedish history, 
Latin or mathematics, but with regard to other branches. 
\our Boyal Highness knows well enough which they are, and 
with which you do not care to take nin' pains.” 

i he Crown-Prince reflected for a moment, then he let both 
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nrms drop on the arms of his chair, as if a light had suddenly 
dawned upon him, and said : 

“ What arc you sajdng, Roscnstcin ? Ai-c you displeased with 
me because of that ? Have you forgotten how much struck the 
examiners were with my general knowledge last summer ? 
JIust I remind you that the Professors, each according to liis 
province, talked about ‘the Crown - Prince’s astonishing 
capacities and marvellous intelligence ’ considering my age, 
and that few of those present had been able to listen without 
emotion to my answers to the questions put to me ? l\Iy father 
himself repealed this to both of us, especially as an encourage- 
ment to you, Roscnstcin, who were more anxious about the 
exam, than I ; and I drummed all their fine speeches into my 
head so that I might cheer you up and comfort you, if you 
should happen to be disappointed,” concluded the Prince in his 
little old-fashioned way. 

Rosenstein had some difficult}^ in keeping his counten- 
ance during this lengthy and solemn oration ; he was 
obliged to turn to a side-table, under pretext of searching 
for some missing papers, in order to regain his gravity. Then 
he said : 

“ At any rate, I must beg Your Royal Highness to consider 
that, without a certain amount of learning and trouble, no 
worthy object can be attained ...” 

Before he could say any more, the Prince began to speak. 

“ Do you Icnow, Rosenstein, I am not the least little bit afraid 
of that. For one thing, it remains to be seen which of us two 
will become Colonel of the Guards first ! ” 

The tutor once more tried to suppress a smile, but he found 
it difficult not to fall in with the Prince’s present mood. \Affien 
the boy did (on rare occasions) indulge in a laugh, it was such 
a happy, hearty one. The idea of his ungainly tutor in a 
colonel’s smart uniform seemed to tickle him immensely, and his 
boisterous mirth was so infectious that the solemn Chancellor 
was obliged to laugh too, as he remarked : 

“ As far as that goes, I must certainly admit that you are 
right in your surmises, but . . .” 

The Prince raised his hand to prevent Rosenstein’s saying 
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anything further. Resuming his usual serious tone, he said; 
“ Now, please, let us go on with Gustavus Adolphus II.” 

He went back to his chair, crossed his arms, and put his leet 
on the stool as before. 

Rosenstein was about to begin, when the Prince said: “Is 
there not something about Gustavus Adolphus 'II in that book 
called ‘ Dialogues of the Dead ’ ? I think it is so interesting; 
please read me something out of it about him.” 

It cannot be denied that Rosenstein had certain misgivings 
as to the advisability of being directed, in his choice of reading, 
by his pupil, but as he himself had compiled the book in ques- 
tion, and partly for the Prince’s use, he could not well refuse . 
so he closed the book he had intended to read, and took up a 
volume bound in black, and began : 

“Dialogue of the Dead. . . . Dramatis Pmou® ■• Cheops. 
King of Egypt. . . . Nibias, King of Assyria, . . . Thierrj 
King of France. . . . Other Royal Personages. 

“ Enter on the Elysian Fields,. Gustavms 
of Sweden, in the suit of armour worn by him at the Batt e 

Liitzen where he fell. . . 

“ Cheops : ‘ Who is that man in armour just come m 
presence ? His breastplate, helmet, and sword pro m ^ 
a man of war . . . but I know iiot his nationa ity. 
forthwith inquire of him. . . . Soldier, who on v le 

I^hou ? ’ . j /I n soldier* 

“ Gustavus Adolphus : ‘ I have lived and le 

though I have worn a crown. I am Gustavus 
Ruler of the Swedish people.’ ” 

Again the Prince interrupted Rosenstein . proiul. 

“ I like that,” he said— “like it immensely; tlios 
grand words : ‘ I am Gustavus Adolphus, I . . . dif 

people ! . , . Gustavus . . . Adolphus . • • ” ggivdy- 

Swedish people ! ’ ” he repeated slowly and 
After a short silence the Prince sai 
“ You can go on now, Rosenstein.” 



CHAPTER IV 


TIES GOOD CAUSE 

A FEARFUL storm -vvas raging over Stockholm that 
Blidsummer Eve of 1788. The lightning was incessant, 
the thunder deafening, and hail and rain fell in 
torrents, whilst huge, seething waves ruffled the surface of the 
usually calmly-flowing Strommcn.* The tempest had been as 
sudden and unexpeeted as it was unwelcome ; the superstitious 
regarded it in the light of a bad omen occun-ing just when the 
troops from Djurgarden and Skeppsbro were embarking on 
board the galleys en route for Finland. Without intermission 
it continued late into the night ; the storm drove the rain so 
hard against the windows that it sounded like salvos of artillery. 

Within the Palace were gathered the foreign Ambassadors 
vnth their naves, and the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, 
for the King was holding his last levee previous to his departure. 
As he passed from one group to another, saying a kindly word 
of farewell to each, his voice was frequently drowned by the 
noise of the tempest, and the nervous and terrified ladies had 
all the trouble in the world not to swoon or scream as they made 
their curtsies to the King, and endeavoured to acknowledge his 
gracious words \vith a forced smile. 

Now and again he, too, cast anxious glances at the window 
to see if there were any chance of improvement in the^ weather, 
for he had no mind to have himself conveyed on board tjie good 
ship Amphion, which was lying at anchor by the Palace steps, 
under present conditions. The levee lasted longer than had 
keen intended, and the King was not disposed to hurry his 
farewells. At intervals he addressed a few remarks to his 

* A narrow branch ol the MOlar Lake at StoekhoJm, 
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Consort, the Queen-Mother, and his sister-in-law, the Duchess 
of Sodermanland, who were unanimous in expressing their 
sincere hope that the King’s sister, the Princess Sophia 
Albertina, might arrive in time to see her brother before he 
left. The fact was, that as soon as that Princess had heard the 
news of the projected voyage to Finland, she had set off from 
Quedlinburg, where she was then on a visit to relations, and 
travelled night and day with all haste, in order to wish the King 
and the Duke of Ostergotland “ God-speed.” As yet there were 
no tidings of her, and both the Queen and the Duchess insisted 
upon the King’s departure being deferred until the next 
morning. But Gustavus Adolphus shook his head, and ex- 
plained that it was absolutely imperative he should embark 
that night before the clock struck the hour of midnight ; that 
was still a long way off, and the King hoped that long before 
then the fury of the elements would have exhausted itself, 
and that wind and tide would not play him false. 

Neither did they. The storm abated as suddenly as it had 
sprung up. It began to get light over Djurgarden, ■where the 
clouds had been blackest ; ere long the sun burst forth, and 
there was every promise of a glorious night. 

The King was the first to notice the change ; he took his 
young son by the hand, led him to the window, and pointed 
to the shifting clouds. 

Prince Frederick and the suite who were to accompany the 
King to Finland, now began their farewells to the weeping ladies. 

The King remained for some time at the window in conversa- 
tion with the Crown-Prince, who never took his eyes off his 
father’s face ; the ninc-year-old boy looked grave and solemn. 

“ This is IMidsummer Eve, my boy,” said the King, affec- 
tionately pressing the small hand he held in his. “ Of course, 
you know, my son, what an eventful anniversary this is in our 
glorious Swedish histoiy. On one lilidsummcr Eve Gustavus 
Wasa made his entry into Stockholm ; on another, Gustavus 
Adolphus II first set foot on German soil, there to engage in a 
glorious campaign ; and this Midsummer Eve may, in time to 
come, also be proudly remembered in the annals of our country. 
If there should be opei\ war, Gus, I have told you before who 
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is the cause of it. i ^ explained to you the part taken by 
Russia within the j’^cars, both in Finland and Sweden, 

at the last meetin" Chambers, and on other occasions.” 

The Crown-Prin^'^ made no reply, but stood staring at the 
King with wdde-op^^^ eyes. 

“ Then, in case should be war, Gus, my boy . . .” 

The King did positively say that there would be war, but 
he w'as anxious th^^ Crowm-Prince’s mind should not, during 
his absence, be pc’isoned by all sorts of rumours and insinua- 
tions, which he wP^^ knew w’ould be exactly contrary to what 
he wished his son believe. If there wore to be war the Prince 
would know that I^ussia, and not the King, had been the 
aggressor, and he ^5’’ ^Iie expression of the boy’s face that 
nothing in the wo^’^^ would persuade him that this was not so. 

The Kmg stoopr^ kissed the lad, who tried hard to keep 
back his tears ani^ father, whom he had seldom 

seen so cheerful ar^^ i^^PPy on this day. 

The Ivin" turno^ back into the Hall and gave the signal for 
breaking up. He ^P Queen, and with a stately 

bow took her lian^ ’ Frederick walked on her left, and 

the Crown-Prince I Duchess of Sodermanland. 

The gentlemen -walked in front of the Royalties, the ladies 

brought up the re,^^* 

The sun was slowly behind a bank of crimson clouds 

as the brilliant wound its way along Logarden to the 

water-side where in^mense concourse of people had assem- 
bled. The King’® ^^^OP’ which was to take him to the ship 
AmpUon, was King’s Stairs.” The night was 

beautifully clear bright, and at the sight of the lovely 
landscape unrolle(^ before his eyes, the King let the Queen’s hand 
drop, and his ga^^ wandered lovingly along the tender green 
on the banks, unt^l rested on the gaily-decked ship AmpMon, 
surrounded by row-boats, garlanded with green, which 

had ventured thif"^®^' storm had ceased. Smart 

sailing-boats, the^^ masts wreathed with flowers, darted to and 
fro at short 'inteP^^®’ between Skeppsbro and Djurgard, the 
decks swarming soldiers waving farewells to friends, wives, 
and sweethearts on the banks or sitting in some of 
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the small beats. There seemed no end to the waving and 
cheering. 

The King and his suite stopped a few minutes looking on the 
bright picture, then he once more took the Queen’s hand, and 
the procession descended the steps. 

The Guards remaining behind in the town formed in line 
from Logard to the King’s Bridge ,* there the latter took his 
final leave of the Queen, Idssing her hand. Next he turned to 
the Duchess of Sodermanland, and promised to give a tender 
message from her to her husband, Duke Charles, who, as 
Commander-in'Chief of the Fleet, had already sailed ; he kissed 
the Duchess’ small hand also. Lastly, he embraced the Crown- 
Prince, who clung to him sobbing : “ Take me with you. Papa ; 
let me come too ; oh, do ! ” 

“ That is impossible, my boy,” answered the IQng, gently 
loosening the boy’s grasp. 

WTien the Crown-Prince raised his eyes a few minutes later, 
it was to see the King on board the sloop, which was slowly 
gliding along the quay, where a mass of people of all ages and 
ranks had congregated to wish him a prosperous journey, and 
send him off with a feiwcnt “ God bless you.” lie stood smiling 
and erect on deck, wa^’ing a last farewell to his family with his 
hat ; then he bowed in all directions to the people, ns a dozen 
well-trained oarsmen rowed him to his ship. 

There was incessant firing from Skeppsbro, but there was now 
so little wind that it was not even suflicient to disperse the 
smoke which lay like a white sheet over the Strommen, and hid 
the fort of Kastellholm from vicAV. 

The Queen, the Duchess, and their ladies sloAvly Avended their 
Avay back to the Palace ; the CroAvn-Prince, howcA'cr, lingered 
behind, violently excited by the roar of the cannon, and crying 
Avilh trembling lips, “ Let me come too, let me come too ! ” 


Two months had noAv elapsed since the King’s departure. 
The CTown-Prim‘(', with Her Majesty Queen Sophia Magdalena, 
liud spent the greater part of that time in the count rA' at 
Ulriksdal, but never had the young Prince gone through such 
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a summer. First the coniraiy winds, which were all against 
the King and his fleet, had caused grave anxiety, as his life 
and the lives of his brave sailors were in constant danger; 
nor could this anxiety be allayed until a special courier should 
arrive from Finland with reassuring tidings. Then there was 
the suspense as to whether there would be war or not, and 
flying reports reached Stockholm and Ulriksdal that Baron 
Hastfehr had been set upon bj’’ a part}^ of Russian Cossacks, 
that he had driven them back, that he had already crossed the 
frontier, and was then on the march to Nj^slott, and that the 
lung considered the Russians had begun the war in earnest. 

From that moment the Crown-Prince seemed entirely changed. 
His shjmess and depression quite vanished in a most virulent 
attack of “ war-fever.” He took to reading his Bible more 
frequently, and both morning and evening he most earnestly 
prayed for the success of the Swedish arms, and victory and 
glory for the King and his brave army. When with his tutor, 
Rosenstein, he was constairlly changing his lesson-books for 
works by Pufendorff and Nordberg, and his talk was of nothing 
but Narva, Narva ! 

It was marvellous to see the transformation in the nature 
of the Prince. Generally thoughtful, reserved, and silent, he 
had, during that summer at Ulriksdal, become quite a chatter- 
box (!) ; and when, on the evening of July 27th a courier arrived 
with news of Duke Charles’ victory over the Russian fleet, 
he became so frantically excited that very strong measures 
had to be resorted to to cahn him down a little. He promptly 
informed Rosenstein that the Swedes had never before had such 
a splendid victoiy, and that never had there existed braver 
men than those who, lor the love of their country, had steeped 
their shirts in the blood of the enemy at Hogland. 

Such, too, were his thoughts on the day following, when, with 
fast-beating heart, he led the Queen in the procession to the 
Chapel Royal, and the bells of every chureh far and near rang 
joyous peals, whilst in the chapel itself a solemn Te Deum was 
being sung in thanksgiving for the victory off Hogland. The 
Guards had lined up, and blue cloth, plentifully interwoven 
with small gold crowns, had been laid down all along the route 
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of procession. The Royal Family were preceded by dra- 
goons, pages, members of the Houses, and various other im- 
portant functionaries ; then followed the Prince, leading his 
mother ; he walked along proudly erect, for, with his intensely 
vivid powers of imagination, it seemed to him as though he had 
himself been the victor, and that he, and not his Uncle, had sat 
on deck, calmly smoking a pipe, while countless bullets from 
the shore had whizzed round him in all directions. So it came 
that he held his youthful head very high, and endeavoured with 
all his might to conceal how he started with fright at each one 
of the two hundred and fifty guns fired from the Arsenal as soon 
as the Royal Party entered the Chapel and the “ Song of 
Praise ” began. 

When, after the Thanksgiving Service, the Prince once more 
sat comfortably ensconced in a corner of his carriage on the road 
to Ulriksdal, he was of opinion that this had been the grandest 
day of his life ! Other high days, feasts, and ceremonies of all 
kinds he had been accustomed to from his cradle, but this day 
of days, when the Royal Family, the Court, the whole country, 
and the entire Swedish nation had, with one accord, burst into 
songs of triumph and thanksgiving for victory over an enemy, 
that, indeed, was unique. 

Another almost equally happy day was in store for him ; 
namely, the day on which he was taken to Stockholm to inspect 
the trophies captured at the battle of Hogland, and sent home 
by the King with orders that all who desired to do so should 
be allowed to see them. When the Crown-Prince’s carriage 
drove over the bridge near the Palace, the first sight that met 
his eyes were the three flags, the three i^cnnons, and the three 
wimples which had been set up on the balcony over the 
entrance ; it made such an impression upon him that his eyes 
filled with tears, and it was all he could do not to jump up, 
clap his hands, and shout with pride and pleasure. 

He drove at a foot’s pace through the crowd which thronged 
the approach to the Palace, and received tlic young Prince with 
prolonged and vociferous cheers. At the righl-lmtid portal he 
catiKcd the carriage to stoj), and got out. With slow and solenur 
steps he entered, and the Russian flags ovcrlicad inspired him 
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with much the same feelings as the Tc Deum had done. He felt 
exactly as though, by a stroke of good luck, combined with 
unusual personal prowess, he had taken those flags from the 
enemy, and as he sat by the open window and watched them 
fluttering in the breeze, he frequently passed his hands through 
his hair, in order to make it sLand up straight over his forehead 
which, he knew, made his resemblance to the hero (Gustavus 
Wasa) who, once upon a time, had been the terror of the Mus- 
covite, even more striking. 

The Prince neither spoke nor moved from the window as long 
as the Russian flags were exposed to view, but when they were 
taken down and set up as trophies in a richly-draped cart 
drawn by six horses, to be taken to the Castle of Frederikshof, 
Avith a band and an escort of cavalrjs the young Prince followed 
the cortege wilh his eyes until it disappeared from view ; only 
then he seemed to wake as from a trance, ran his hands through 
his long, straight hair, and said to his Gentlcman-in-Attcndance : 
“ Order my carriage, please ; I am tired, and want to return 
to Ulriksdal.” Indeed, it was no wonder the boy was worn out ; 
during the two long hours he had spent sitting by the AvindoAv 
and never taking his eyes off the Russian flags, his imagination 
had been very busy ... at the head of his trusty soldiers 
he had taken Saint Petersburg by assault, and made the Em- 
press Catherine his prisoner ! 

In this feverish excitement of victory the Prince spent the 
rest of the summer. 

Before his departure, the ICing had impressed upon Rosen- 
stein his wish that no ill-tidings of reverses, should any such 
have to be chronicled, should be communicated to the Prince, 
and cause him to be depressed. 

As the first flush of victory, alas ! teas succeeded by a series 
of reverses, Rosenstein hardly kneAV how to act. He was 
unwilling to go against the "wishes of the King except in exivetnis; 
on the other hand, he could not tolerate the thought of alloAving 
the future Sovereign of the realm, his visionary pupil, to con- 
tinue to live in a fool’s paradise, seeing events through rose- 
coloured glasses, when in reality the horizon was black with 
lowering clouds, and ill-fortune was pursuing the King and 
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harassing the country. He bore it as long as he could, but one 
day, in the beginning of August, he felt obliged to speak, and 
told the Prince, as considerately and gently as he could, that 
certain reverses had befallen both the army and the fleet. 
With much anxiety of mind he watched what impression this 
information would make on the highly-strung, ambitious boy. 
Curiously enough, it seemed to make but very little ; the 
Prince’s mind was so entirely taken up with visions of victoiy 
and success that his brain seemed incapable of grasping any- 
tliing else. 

His only reply was that his father would ere long venture on 
another sally, in which he would certainly be victorious, and 
then would follow the hasty march on Saint Petersburg itself. 

Rosenstein forbore to contradict him ; but before that week 
came to a close, he felt that he must let the Crown-Prince know 
of the fresh misfortunes which had overtaken the Swedish 
troops, 

“ You may be sure, Rosenstein,” said the Prince, “ that the 
hero of Hogland would not suffer his brave men to be sur- 
rounded ; besides that, did he not destroy the Russian fleet 
entirely ? I am sure you would not tell me tliese things, if you 
knew that it would be against my father’s wishes.” 

Had the young Prince but preserved ,the silence so liabitual 
to him, Rosenstcin’s task would have been far easier, and his 
desire to make the boy rightly understand the situation would 
not have been nearly so great. ... As it w-as, the lad’s mind 
was so full of visions of conquest, that lie could talk of nothing 
but the King, his father, at the head of his faithful followers ; 
he said that his only wish was to see him so, for once. 

Though the tutor could certainly not be accused of lack of 
patriotism, this constant bumptious talk irritated him to such 
a degree, that he felt more than half inclined to take his pupil 
to the Capital and let him sec for himself the caricatures of the 
King which were being haivkcd about in the streets, and hear 
the anything but loyal and patriotic rhymes which accompanied 
them. One of these scurrilous posters represented the King 
as he actually was now in Finland . . . mounted on a charger, 
in silken-slashcd trunk hose, shoes, and buckles, and a huge 
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sash of the time of Charles XII lied at the side ; the doggerel 
underneath ran somewhat as follows : 

Buckles, shoes anti silken hose . . . 

WMiercforc is he wearing those ? . . . 

Gustaf Adoir s saqh, heigho ! . . . 

And his higli, red heels al^o. . . . 

However, RosensLein thought better of it, and did not take 
him. Tlie boy’s childlike trust and confidence in his father 
touched him deeplj', and for that reason he let a considerable 
time elapse ere he again made an attempt to explain matters 
to him. 

One morning, when the Prince, as usual, broke off in the 
middle of a lesson to rhapsodise about the IQng and his brave 
soldiers, Rosenstein though his heart at the time ached for 
the boy, felt constrained to stop him, and tell him that only 
that very morning disquieting news had come that some of the 
highest officers in the Finnish Army had been guilty of treason- 
able dealings with the Russian Empress, in order to put an end 
to the Avar. 

“ Do you mean to say, Rosenstein, that yon can really believe 
such sijiy talcs ? ” interrupted the Prince excitedly. “ You 
hate fighting, and that is Avhy you take such a gloomy view of 
things. My father prepared me for this, and I gave him my 
Avord that I Avould not lose courage, Avhatcver reports I might 
hear, and my AA^ord I mean to keep.” 

Rosenstein could only shrug his shoulders at the boy’s 
speech ; he gave a deep sigh, and then continued the interrupted 
lesson, but his august pupil proA’^ed A'^ery inattentive and absent- 
minded. 

A few days later, Rosenstein AA'as again forced to speak to 
him, and he began A'^ery gently : “ It is my most painful duty 
to inform Your Royal Highness that the Danes are making 
inroads across the SAvedish frontiers in the North. 

He had hardly proceeded thus far before the Prince jumped 
up from his chair in great excitement, clapped his hands, and 
cried : » Just as in the days of Charles XII. Russians and Danes 
both. There is only one thing I am really sorry for, and do 
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harassing the country. He bore it as long as he could, but one 
day, in the beginning of August, -he felt obliged to speak, and 
told the Prince, as considerately and gently as he could, that 
certain reverses had befallen both the army and the fleet. 
With much anxiety of mind he watched what impression this 
information would make on the highly-strung, ambitious boy. 
Curiously enough, it seemed to make but very little ; the 
Prince’s mind was so entirely taken up with visions of victory 
and success that his brain seemed incapable of grasping any- 
thing else. 

His only reply was that his father would ere long venture on 
another sally, in which he would certainly be victorious, and 
then would follow the hasty march on Saint Petersburg itself. 

Rosenstein forbore to contradict him ; but before that week 
came to a close, he felt that he must let the Crown-Prince know 
of the fresh misfortunes which had overtaken the Swedish 
troops. 

“ You may be sure, Rosenstein,” said the Prince, “ that the 
hero of Hogland would not suffer his brave men to be sur- 
rounded ; besides that, did he not destroy the Russian fleet 
entirely ? I am sure you would not tell me these things, if you 
knew that it would be against my father’s wshes.” 

Had the young Prince but preserved ,the silence so habitual 
to him, Rosenstein’s task would have been far easier, and his 
desire to make the boy rightly understand the situation would 
not have been nearly so great. ... As it was, the lad’s mind 
was so full of visions of conquest, that he could talk of nothing 
but the King, his father, at the head of his faithful followers ; 
he said that Iiis only "wish ivas to see him so, for once. 

Though the tutor could certainly not be accused of lack of 
patriotism, this constant bumptious talk irritated him to such 
a degree, that he felt more than half inclined to take his pupil 
to the Capital and let him see for himself the caricatures of the 
icing which were being hawked about in the streets, and hear 
the anything but loyal and patriotic rhymes w'hich accompanic 
them. One of these scurrilous posters represented the King 
as he actually was now in Finland . . . mounted on a charger, 
in silken-slashcd Imnk hose, shoes, and buckles, and a huge 
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sash of the time of Charles XII lied at the side ; the doggerel 
underneat ii ran somewhat as follows : 

Huctlo':. ‘•I100': nint silken liriso . . , 

W’lH'rcforo i^- lie wenrintr tlio'-'er . . . 

GuFi-nf Ailnir*; lioielio ! . . . 

And liH liirdi, red keels aho. . . . 

However, Roscnslein Ihou'rht belter of it, and did iwl take 
him. The boy’.s childlike trust and confidence in his father 
touched him deeply, and for that reason he let a considerable 
time elapse ere he again made an attempt to explain matters 
to him. 

One morning, when the Pritice, as usual, broke off in the 
middle of a lesson to rhajisodise about the King and his br.ave 
soldiers, Roscnslein though his heart at the lime ached for 
the boy, felt constrained to .stop him, and tell him that only 
that very morning disquieting news had come that some of the 
highest officers in the Finnish Army had been guilty of treason- 
able dealings with the Russian Empress, in order to put an end 
to the war. 

“ Do you mean to say, Rosenstein, that you can really believe 
such sijly talcs ? ” interrupted the Prince c.vcitcdly. “ You 
hate fighting, and that is why you lake such a gloomy view of 
things. M}’- father prepared me for this, and I gave him my 
word that I would not lose courage, whatever reports I might 
hear, and my word I mean to keep.” 

Rosenstein could only shrug his shoulders at the boy s 
speech ; he gave a deep sigh, and then continued the interrupted 
lesson, but his august pupil proved very inattentive and absent- 
minded. 

A few days later, Rosenstein was again forced to speak to 
him, and he began very gently : “ It is my most painful duty 
to inform Your Royal Highness that the Danes arc maldng 
inroads across the Sw'cdish frontiers in the North. 

He had hardly proceeded thus far before the Prince jumped 
up from his chair in great excitement, clapped his hands, and 
cried : “ Just as in the days of Charles XII. Russians and Danes, 
both. There is only one thing I am really sc • 
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harassing the country. He bore it as long as he could, but one 
day, in the beginning of August, lie felt obliged to speak, and 
told the Prince, as considerately and gently as he could, that 
certain reverses had befallen both the army and the fleet. 
With much anxiety of mind he watched what impression this 
information would make on the highly-strung, ambitious boy. 
Curiously enough, it seemed to make but very little ; the 
Prince’s mind was so entirely taken up with visions of victory 
and success that his brain seemed incapable of grasping any- 
thing else. 

His only reply was that his father would ere long venture on 
another sally, in which he would certainly be victorious, and 
then would follow the hasty march on Saint Petersburg itself. 

Rosenstein forbore to contradict him ; but before that week 
came to a close, he felt that he must let the Crown-Prince know 
of the fresh misfortunes which had overtaken the Swedish 
troops. 

“ You may be sure, Rosenstein,” said the Prince, “ that the 
hero of Hogland would not suffer his brave men to be sur- 
rounded ; besides that, did he not destroy the Russian fleet 
entirely ? I am sure you would not tell me these things, if you 
knew' that it W'ould be against my father’s w'ishes.” 

Had the young Prince but preserved ,the silence so liabitual 
to him, Rosenstein’s task would have been far easier, and his 
desire to make the boy rightly understand the situation w'ould 
not have been nearly so great. ... As it w'as, the lad’s mind 
was so full of visions of conquest, that he could talk of nothing 
but the King, his father, at the head of his faithful follow'crs ; 
he said that his only w’ish w'as to see him so, for once. 

Though the tutor could certainl3’’ not be accused of lack of 
patriotism, this constant bumptious talk in’llatcd him to such 
a degree, that he felt more than half inclined to take his pupil 
to the Capital and let him sec for himself the caricatures of the 
King which were being hawked about in the streets, and hear 
the anything but loyal and patriotic rhymes w'hich accompanied 
them. One of these scurrilous posters represented the King 
as he actually was now in Finland . . . mounted on a charger, 
in silkcn-slashcd trunk hose, shoes, and buckles, and a huge 
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sasli of the time of Charles XII tied at the side ; the doggerel 
underneath ran somewhat as follows : 

Buckles, shoes and silken hose . . . 

\Vherefore is he wearing those ? . . . 

Gustaf Adolf s sasli, hcigho ! . . , 

And his high, i-cd heels also. . . , 

However, Rosenstein thought better of it, and did not take 
him. The boy’s childlike trust and confidence in liis father 
touched him deeply, and for that reason he let a considerable 
time elapse ere he again made an attempt to explain matters 
to him. 

One morning, when the Prince, as usual, broke off in the 
middle of a lesson to rhaiDSodise about the King and his brave 
soldiers, Rosenstein though his heart at the time ached for 
the boy, felt constrained to stop him, and tell him that only 
that very morning disquieting news had come that some of the 
highest officers in the Finnish Army had been guilty of treason- 
able dealings with the Russian Empress, in order to put an end 
to the war. 

“ Do you mean to say, Rosenstein, that you can really believe 
such sijly tales ? ” interrupted the Prince excitedly. “ You 
hate fighting, and that is why you take such a gloomy view of 
things. My father prepared me for this, and I gave him my 
word that I would not lose courage, whatever reports I might 
hear, and my word I mean to keep.” 

Rosenstein could only shrug his shoulders at the boy’s 
speech ; he gave a deep sigh, and then continued the interrupted 
lesson, but his august pupil proved A'^ery inattentive and absent- 
minded. 

A few days later, Rosenstein was' again forced to speak to 
him, and he began very gently : “ It is my most painful duty 
to inform Your Royal Highness that the Danes are making 
inroads across the Swedish frontiers in the North.” 

He had hardly proceeded thus far before the Prince jumped 
up from his chair in great excitement, clapped his hands, and 
cried : “ Just as in the days of Charles XII. Russians and Danes 
both. There is only one thing I am really sorry for, and do 
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you know what that is, Rosenstein ? I am sorry the Poles 
can’t rise and make the third enemj^ because then it wouia 
be quite a repetition of that stirring time ! 

“ Your Royal Highness need scarcely regret that fact ; ttie 
foes we have to fight against at present are amply sufficient 
replied Rosenstein, with unwonted irritation in his tone ; tlic 
lad’s unconquerable obstinacy and want of comprehension 
were really enough to provoke a saint, and Rosenstein i no 

pose as such. . , 

However, he was of opinion that he had now sufficien ) 

prepared the ground, and proceeded to inform his pupi >n 
plain, unvarnished language, that the Danes had forced tlieir 
way across the border to the great danger both of liing ana 
country, and that neither could be saved but by a nma 
To Rosenstein’s consternation the Prince’s small, wan ace 

beamed with delight at this piece of news ! ^ u ti i « 

“ You may be quite sure, Rosenstein,” said he, tiia 
miracle will happen ... for you know that God never forsa 'cs 

those who put their trust in Him.” 

At these words, Rosenstein, in despair, passed his hand acros 

his eyes ; then he said ; 

“ I am thinking there may be better courses than bimai> 
trusting to a miracle. Miracles do not happen often nowaday'S, 
let me tell Your Royal Highness, although you would ratlicr 
believe in them and the intcrv'cntion of the supernatural than n 
man’s own power and ability. Take care how you indulge m 
such a creed, lest some day it precipitate Your Royal Highness 
and your country into dire distress. Once more, I must ' 
what I have often had occasion to say before, and that is ua 
Your Royal Highness expects far too much from all and sundry, 
and will, in the same ratio, meet with bitter disappointment an 

disillusion.” i f he 

In spite of these prophecies, the Cromi-Prince prove o 
right, this time. In less than a week the King was back a 
Haga, and sent word that he intended to go on to Ulnkst a 
without delay. 

The next moniing was one of the finest on record ; i ic s 
shone brightly, tlic water was of a clear, deeji blue, and «« 
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a tipple troubled its suifeee. _ _ 

PaliceandtbeflagsandpePi.ousoPttet^ 

even the trees in the noble ,, V.A 

less, like giant sentinels, v i ‘ 

sent forth faint odours ol fir and to , 

with the perfume of roses and s%vec. , . - . ^.4 

borders round the Palace. The fountains playia tugn ..=.u ■ 

a soft, soothing noise as the water came plashing 
reservoirs, containing gold-fish and carp. lazily svi.nnnn„ ..to 
All breamed quiet and repose on that exjuisuc summer 
morning at Ulxiksdal. In the saloon of the Garaai I .u dion, 
the Queen and the Cronm-Prince, with their Court, were im- 
patiently awaiting the Kinrs arrival. Presently sounds -f 
wheels were heard in the distance 5 nearer and ncart.r tlu) 
come, a carriage stops at the gates, and the King hurriedly 
jumps out. 

Wife and child are sore affrighted, well-nigh scared to dtaili, 
when they see the King . . . pale, thin, with deep furrows on 
his brow; his complexion and his eyes red, feverish, and 
inflamed ... he has aged ten years in the short space of seven 
days! Without a word he threw himseK into the Queen’s 
arms, completely imnerved and sobbing hysterically. Kothing 
in the world could have more astonished the boy than Ibis un- 
expected collapse on the part of the ICing ; he saw clearly then 
that sometlung very dreadful indeed must have taken place. 
Never before had he seen his father embrace the Queen thus ; 
never before bad he seen her weep, or heard the King sob'. 
The lad was almost beside himself with fear ; be thought the 
end of all things must have come, and he, too, began to cry 
bitterly. At this most unusual and toucliing spectacle Um 

wiSrew^ respectfully and discreetly 

^ recalled, the King had resumed 

lus habitual serenity, the Queen sat cold and silent slS 
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believe that the end of the world was at hand, for the Eng 
was quite his usual self again, if not entirely so physically, at 
any rate as regarded his sanguine hopefulness. Before his 
departure he took the Prince aside and said to him : “ I am 
sure I shall be able to save the country. You must ever think 
of that and nothing else, mind. With the help of God, the King 
shall surely save the land.” 

Subsequently, when the Prinee was informed that the King 
had gone to Dalarne, he talked freely of his own accord to 
Rosenstein, with a sweet seriousness which sat well upon him, 
saying that noAV lus father really was treading in the footsteps 
of the great Gustavus Wasa, in that he was appealing to one 
and all to rise in defence of their country. Then he added, with 
supreme confidence, “ And wth the help of God, my father 
iviJl save the country, just as Wasa did.” 

Still Rosenstein would not believe in miracles ! Yet once 
again the Crown-Prince was right ; the King saved Gothenburg, 
and tlie Danes had to beat a retreat from the towns they had 
occupied. 

Winter now came on apace, a harder winter by far than usual, 
W’hich prevented the Russian fleet from making further attaclcs 
for the time being ; thus Finland was secure for the moment. 

On the day that Rosenstein, with great emotion, told his 
pupil that all danger was over for the present, the poor little 
man burst into tears, the reaction from the agony of suspense 
in which he had been living until he knew for certain that the 
hero of Hogland was uninjured, and had successfully brought 
the Swedish fleet back to Cai'lscrona. 

“ Do you see now, Rosenstein,” he said one day, whilst hot 
tears coursed down his thin, pale cheek and dropped on his 
clasped hands, “ do you sec now, God ca7i do miracles, and lie 
always helps those avIio figlit in a. righteous cause, and ours 
xvns a rightcotis one, my father said so long before the war 
with Russia broke out, and I bcUci^cd what the King said, and 
I trusted in God, therefore I was not deceived ... do you 
understand now, Rosenstein ? ” 



CHAPTER V 


CONCERNING THE HOUSE OF BOURBON 

F rom his earliest days the Crown-Prince had heard much 
about Versailles, the Royal Family of France, and the 
French Court, both from his father and other people 
^Yith whom he had come in contact. He pictured Versailles 
as being an ideal palace of purest gold, where the King and 
Queen, Prinees and Princesses, occasionally exhibited them- 
selves to an admiring crowd and, surrounded by all that was 
magnifieent, sometimes graciously condescended to receive 
sovereigns and prinees from other lands. The Boy-Prince had 
also heard that, outside the gates of Versailles, thousands upon 
thousands, if not, indeed, the whole nation, were ever patiently 
waiting to eatch a glimpse, if so might be, of the monarch they 
idolised through the gilt railing of those marvellous gardens, 
with their splendid fountains and statues. In fact, all who were 
not privileged to enter within the walls were more than content 
to stand without ... to gaze and wonder. 

The Crown-Prinee remembered that one day, when he was 
quite a little boy, he had asked his father whether Drottning- 
holm were at all like Versailles, and the reply had been that, in 
comparison with Versailles, Drottningholm was but as a poor 
little cottage ! He had been quite dumbfounded at this answer ; 
for he had always been under the impression that Drottning- 
holm was the largest and finest palace in the world. At first 
he had been sorry, but the more he heard about Versailles 
the more wonderful and mysterious it appeared to him ; he felt 
much as a hungry little beggar might feel when looking at a 
vell-set-out confectioner’s shop-window ! Everyone spoke of 
ersailles as though it had not its equal in the universe ; it 
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was taken as a model for everything, and the King never 
wearied of speaking of the kindness and attention shomi to 
him when, as a boy, he had paid a visit to the Bourbon Court, 
and spent several days in the enchanted palace. Over and over 
again the Prince had read the letter the King had written 
to him on the occasion of his last visit to France, and thus 
it came that the lad not onty knew all the Royal Family of 
Versailles by name, but seemed to have quite an intimate 
acquaintance with several of them, having heard various 
stories and anecdotes in connection with them from the King ; 
to these he had listened as if they had been the most delightful 
fairy-tales. 

But it was not only the splendour and magnificence of the 
entertainments at Versailles -which the Kinc told him about ; 
these the young Prince could easily picture to himself, for he 
had been accustomed to such from his infancy. As long as he 
could remember he had been obliged to take part in receptions, 
festivities, and gala performances at the theatre, and to Ms 
mind these things were not altogether pleasurable ; on the 
contrary, he often found them irksome and monotonous, but 
Ins ej'^es glistened with excitement when his father told him 
that the good King Louis XVI w'as as clever a locksmith and 
carpenter as his own grandfather (Adolf Frederick) had been 
a weaver, and the boy was never tired of hearing descriptions 
of Little Trianon, where the beautiful Queen, Marie Antoinette, 
had her own estate, with farms, cottages, fields, and woods, 
through which picturesque brooks and streams threaded their 
way, spanned by many a rustic bridge. 

He liked, too, to hear about the little mill where the Duke 
of Artois, clad ns a miller, ground the corn which the gentlemen 
of the Court afterwards carried in huge white sacks on their 
backs to the storehouse. lie also knew the name of the 
Queen’s favourite cow, which she milked herself, whilst her 
merry ladies, in the garb of shepherdesses, formed a circle round 
lier, each one milking her own particular cow or goat, afterwards 
going in procession, with the Queen at their head, to take liic 
gleaming pails filled with frothy white liquid into the. tiniest of 
liny model dairies, there to he made into butter by small, dainty 
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of tisc '-aNi.tjry tii.uh t>y the (^Ui eU. the pat*, of j’dltlcU 

fnittcr jnouldni by h< r lumih-. ;uui he likul to he;ir cvtTv <iet 3 sil 
of the ;.’!uplr e/sujitry life nl tie piu.:ntie fairy-prslace, sd much 
nu»n- vuituserf?)! t vtts than Drott jijjjj'hohu ! The l>dv tlmut'lif. 
he fathrt’a tali i>f thi-. par-uli -'- i<f tiine^ :uit! tpueus were much 
like the {sCefUJut.-, of I’a.re.diM- in th*- {i.-mh u «'f hhieji hi the 
Pihlr. What eouhl h' iiu-re p' rfect thrui }'> have lhf>u*am(!‘< at 
• ‘Uc V luck iuul call, mu! to h'- nlile to re.! iii the sweet, sdlitutli: 
»>f tusturx' \’.}u n Wdrn <'Ut ntul tint! v.ith the stniiu mul boredom 
of lif, ‘ ill l/Civn V 

In later tiims, when one black ctoml after ntmthcr broke 
over Ver-'.-iillev, and the sun of prosperity ami plndness cca'^cd 
toshinc on Little* Trianon, when storm and tempest. swept over 
beautiful I'nmce, so that their terror reached fur beyond her 
borders, the Crown-Prince marvi-lled *. lu* had been so fully 
convinced that the nation worshipped the Kinj'nnd Queen ; he 
could not understand I bat it coultl be olberwise, but he knew 
that llie jieojile were in the wron;r, and had "ravely sinned 
ngainsl God by rebelling Jigainst their sovi'reign. Did not the 
Bible distinctly say tliat, all power was of God, and that He 
gave the people n king in His wrath, and that. He commanded 
obedience even to the rude and frownrd ? 

It greatly troubled the Prince that the French nation should 
rush so blindly to its destruction. 

He had heard the King remark that it was tlic French 
philosophers who were at the bott.om of all the misery and 
mischief, and lie compared them in liis mind to the serpent 
'vhich tempted Kve to taste of the Tree of Knowledge of good 
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and evil. Sometimes he would liken the people to the wicked 
giants in fairy-tales, whose only pleasure it was to Idll and 
injure. The masses rebelled against every ordinance of God 
and man : the rahhle, as the King called them, rose from every 
nook and corner ; they upset the Queen’s shining pails with the 
frothy milk, they destroyed the good King’s cities ; they stormed 
the golden palaces, killed the guards, and took the King, the 
Queen, and the little Dauphin and his two sisters away to 
prison, and with them all the beautiful and joyous ladies 
of the Court whom ICing Gustaf had known and liked so 
well. 

But the ■wicked giants had not been able to seize all. There 
were many who had saved themselves by flying to other coun- 
tries ; Princes and Princesses of the House of Bourbon, men and 
women of exalted rank who were onlj'^ waiting for a leader 
to go back to their beautiful native land, drive out the w'icked 
giants, and set their King and Queen free again. 

But who was there to help them break those prison doors, to 
save them from danger and adversity, and restore them to their 
former power and grandeur ? Only he whom God had so lately 
delivered out of the hand of traitors and rebels, the brave kniglit 
who once had sat at their board, who had the same affection 
for them which they had for him, and whose interests were 
theirs as theirs were his ? ^^^^om else could God have elected 
to be the champion and deliverer of the Fi'cnch King and the 
leader of the Bourbon exiles, than the Prince’s own father, 
Gustavus Adolphus III ? 


1 he Crown-Prince had a sort of premonition that it would Ijc 
so ; in fact, it had haunted him all night in his dreams ; so that 
one fine day in the spring of 1791, Avhen he was summoned 
to the King’s presence, he entered Ins father’s room pale and 
treJnbling with excitement, and a strong foreboding that the 
King was about to inform liim of his plans for the deliverance 
of the Bourbons. 

Ihe King was sitting at Ins writing-table in the recess of a 
window overlooking Lugurd. No one else was present, so tlic 
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Prince knew liial. inntlcrs pravc iinpuii. wore lo be. discussed 
between them. 

“ Sil. down, iny son.’’ .‘;aid the King, continuing his writing 
and pointing to a .‘•tool drawn close up to his table. The Prince 
waited, his heart bea.ting fast, but the King only remarked in 
his most off-hand maniu'r : “ I .suppose you have heard that the 
doctor-s have ortlered me to try the warm baths at Aix-la- 
Clmpclle this .sununer ? ” 

“ yc,s.” replied the Prince- 

True, he had heard rununirs of this projected “ cure,” and he 
thought he could gue.ss why the doctors had prescribed it just 
now. 

But he .sjiid no more. He knew it bcciimc him to listen 
rc-speclfully to what the King miglit have to say, and to keep 
his opinions to himself until asked. 

Without looking at his .son, being too much taken up with 
some sketches before him. the King presently said : “ They don’t 
seem particularl}' pleased about this pro])oscd journey ; people 
grudge the necessary funds which they think the country cannot 
afford, crippled as its resources have been by the war ; they 
have put that before me in order to prevent my going, but I 
do not attach much value to such pretexts, neither must you. 
The state of my health, of which, surely, I myself am the best 
judge, necessitates this journey . . . and I am going, quand 
mime. . . .” 

Maybe there was no covert meaning in the King’s words, 
but the Prince interpreted them as though the King had said, 
“ I am going and, for the sake of satisfying my conscience, I 
must go and see what I can do for the King of France. 

And the Boy-Prince was seized with a certain feeling of 
compassion for the people who were too dull to understand 
that the King was not going to Aix-la-Chapelle merely for 
pleasure, and that his “ health ” was only a shallow pretext, 
but that he was going because the Almighty had elected that 
he should put himself at the head of a movement which should 
force the French back into the right way and re-establish the 
authority of the Bourbon Dynasty. 

If the people could only be brought to understand that. 
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thought the Crown-Prince, they would not grumble ; they 
would see that the King must act as his conscience bade him, 
and acknowledge that he (a King) must know a nation’s needs 
better than anyone else. But as the people xcould not under- 
stand,' the King was naturally not bound to take much notice 
of their complaints . . . neither did he, nor did the Crown- 
Prince, . convinced as he %vas that the people must come to 
their senses again some day, and admit that their King had 
done what was right. It had been so after the war, and the 
last meeting of the Houses, and it must, of necessity, be so 
again. 

After a time the Prince’s continued silence attracted the 
King’s attention ; he turned his head and looked with wide- 
open, twinkling eyes at the serious, pensive face of his son. 

“ You are now twelve and a half years old, ray boy,” said the 
Kang, gently patting him on the shoulder ; then he took up his 
favourite attitude, his elbow resting on the back of a chair, 
his head on his hand, and his legs slightly crossed. 

The Crown-Prince rose at the same moment, but no careless, 
graceful pose was Ms ; stiflly erect, he stood before the King, 
and answered : “ Yes, Papa, I shall be thirteen next November.”- 

“ I have something to say to you, Gus,” continued the ICing, 
fixing his eyes upon him. 

Tlic lad turned pale, and his hands began to shake. 

“ It is nothing dreadful, my boy, rather something which, I 
believe, will please you, as it will prove how much confidence 
1 place in you and the good sense and judgment, seldom found 
in one of your age. I have decided to put you at the head of the 
Begcncy which will, during my absence, be com}ioscd of the 
Earl Marshal Count Oxenstjerna, Chief Councillor of the 
Kealm ; President Count Ruulh, General Baron Armfclt, and 
Frank, Secretary of State, besides llakanson, our faithful legal 
adviser. 

Whilst the King spoke the nciwous boy’s eyes had filled with 
tears ; he understood that these appointments would not 
have been made if the King had not anticipated srriotts results 
friun tfu* visit to Aix-Ia-Chape!lc. He had not thought other- 
wise than that his uncle, the Duke of Sodennanland, would have 
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been chosen head of the Kcgcncy ; big tears rolled down his 
cheelvs. 

The Prince’s emotion in a measure infected the King. How- 
ever, in gentle but impressive tones he went on: “My son, 
I wish to make you acquainted with the responsibilities of a 
ruler, in ease any catast rophe should befall me.” 

The corners of the Prince's mouth again began to twitch, and 
he had to set his lips hard so ns not to burst into loud sobs. 
The King, perceiving his trouble, added in his lightest and most 
cheery tone: “I want you to give your opinions, to speak 
out your thoughts in this coming Council of the Regency; 
if at any time votes on both sides should be equal, which rarely 
happens, you arc to give tlic cjisting vote.” 

The bright colour rushed into the boy’s face, his voice 
trembled with excitement as he answered gravel}^: “I shall 
act to the best of my convictions .and princiides whilst I am 
Regent of Sweden, during the absence of my most gracious 
father.” 

The ICing could not forbear a smile at the expression, 
“ Regent of Sweden ” ; he often had difllculty in keeping his 
countenance at his son’s solemn and singularly pompous 
and old-f.ashioncd manner of expressing himself ; he added 
with a smile : “ As I know you like being in the country so much 
better than being in Stockholm, I have decided that you shall 
stay at Old Haga. You understand that I want you to take 
up your residence in the castle at Il.aga whilst I am away, 
don’t you ? ” 

The King spoke lightly, trying to make the Prince smile , 
hut young Gustaf Adolf loUl not see a joke where his own dignity 
is concerned . . . therefore he does not smile. Instead, he 
bent and kissed his father’s hand, thanking him for Ins confi- 
dence and condescension. When he drew himself up to his full 
height after this ceremony not a trace of emotion rcmaine 
on his face, which, however, was more grave and solemn than 
over, and as on a sign from the ICing he left the apar 
■"’ith a low bow, he again drew up his spare little figure 
fullest height, and walked away stiffly and majestically.^ _ ^ ^ 
The King shrugged his shoulders, and remarked to • 
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in his favourite French tongue : “ It flatters his pride to con- 
sider himself ‘ Regent ’ not only in name, but in deed ; he is 
exceedingly ambitious, his imagination is easily sliiTed and 
apt to run riot with him, and he is decidedly obstinate. What 
sort of a ruler will that odd conglomeration make, I wonder, 
when the time comes ? ” 

Then he touched a silver bell which stood on the writing-table 
by his side. 

“ Tell the Prime Minister to come to me here,” he said to the 
page who answ’ered the summons. 

• •••••• 

The representatives of the Regency had never before had a 
President so solemn, serious, so self-important as the young 
Crown-Prince, who persuaded himself that the entire re- 
sponsibility of the Swedish administration rested upon his 
youthful shoulders, and that he must acquit himself of the task 
imposed upon him in the most conscientious and punctilious 
manner. 

He borrowed books bearing on the subject and studied them 
dceplj’’, and as he did not think it right to trust Rosenstein 
with any commission regarding the Government and which 
should not be made public, he lay night after night wide awake 
in his well-lighted room at Haga, solemnly turning over in his 
mind cvciy detail as to what would be the most correct wa}’’ 
for him to act, supposing he should be obliged to give the casting 
vote. 

But as most articles had been carefully gone through and 
settled before the departure of the King, there was not much 
to fear with regard to the ballot; Guslaf Adolf was spared the 
perplexity of giving his vole, but in order to please and en- 
courage the boy and flatter his dignity, the sedate members 
of the Regency occasionally did requesthim to state his opinions, 
to which they listened with the greatest respect and decorum, 
but which, as a matter of course, exercised not the slightest 
innucnce on their resolutions. 

That the hoy, naturally, did not know. He almost hoiUd 
over with jn’ide and sclf-imporlancc when he saw the rajd (?) 
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attention with which his utterances were received, and enjoyed 
the long discussions in the Council chamber on a broiling 
summer evening as much as an ordinary boy of his age Avould 
have enjoyed a good, healthy outdoor game. 

Never was this youthful Prince seen to yawn, stealthily 
or openly, as Armfclt often did ; nor did he for a single moment 
allow his thoughts to wander from the subject under con- 
sideration, as Councillor Oxenstjerna luid a liabit of doing 
when he went off into one of his irrelevant poetical digressions. 
No, he sat bolt upright, not so much as blinking an eyelid, 
however sleepy he might feel, but following every word that Avas 
said with the greatest attention, gravely Avcighing its import. 
When asked to give his own ojiinion, he did so solcmnlj’’, with 
a keen idea as to the immense importance of all he might 
say. 

It was Guslaf Adolf’s one cherished ambition that his 
father, on his return, should be able to say that the Idngdom 
had been well and wiscl}’’ ruled during his absence. He kncAV 
well what cruel disappointments and heartfelt sorrows the King 
had experienced during his stay at Aix-la-Chapelle. Had not 
the Crown-Prince himself wci^t bitter tears at the terrible story 
of the Royal Family’s unsuccessful attempt at flight, and their 
being cruelly brought back from Varennes to Paris ? The sad 
news had arrived at Haga one morning Avhen the Crown-Princc- 
Regent Avas, as usual, reading AA’ith his tutor, Rosenstein. It 
had upset him to such a degree that he could not stop crying, 
and Rosenstein AA^as at his AAut’s end to knoAV hoAV to comfort 
his emotional pupil. At last his oAvn eyes grew moist, seeing 
which, the Prince Avas so astonished that he quicldy pulled 
himself together. But their studies Avere over for that day. 

The Prince loeked himself in his room and refused to 
speak to anyone ; in the solitude of his chamber he Avas 
puzzling his brain in the attempt to discover what his father 
Avould do now, and Avondering hoAV much longer it Avould be 
before the King Avould be back in-SAveden. Would he, perhaps, 
return unexpectedly for a fcAV days as he had done after the 
incursions of the Danes, and then go off again to settle the 
troubles and difficulties in France ; and would he then again 
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leave the Regency in the hands of the Crovn-Prince ? In his 
own mind he was fully convinced that it would be so. 

The first part of his surmisings did actually come true. On 
August 3rd the King came back quite unexpectedly from Aix-la- 
ChapellCj without having sent a courier in advance to 
announce his impending arrival. He was rather in the habit 
of taking such flying journeys ; he had only left Aix-la- 
Chapelle on July 25th, and within nine days (!) he found himself 
once more at Stockliolm. 

The Crown-Prince, all the same, was not prepared for sucli 
a sudden surprise, and was so taken aback w'hen he heard of his 
father’s return that he became deadly pale, and his whole 
frame shook nervously. Before he had time to collect himself 
the Regency was virtually at an end, and the Croivn-Prince’s 
rulership over ! 

The King, however, manifested no intention of again leaving 
S*’eden, or attempting to help the Royal Family of France ; 
what is more, soon after his coming home, he, with his family 
and the entire Court, moved to Drottningholm. 

That the King should so unmistakably show he meant to 
have a rest, whilst ivrong was triumphant and innocence 
trampled under foot in a neighbouring kingdom, quite baffled 
the Prince, nor was he less surprised wlien his father simply 
dissolved the “ Council of Regency” in tlie usual manner, with- 
out bestowing upon him one word of praise or commendation 
for the very able ^vay in wliicli he liad fulfilled liis duties as 
its Head! It was all so different from what the Prince had 
expected, that he was quite confused and upset. IMorcovcr, 
the men who but lately had listened so gravely to his utterances 
wore also destined to shock his sensitiveness ; the}’’ seemed 
one and all to set him aside altogether, and to think of no one 
but the King ! Again lie spent many sleepless nights, init 
not because the cares of government weighed heavy upon him 
now; that was over, and government did very well without 
him, appnrentlj' ; but he could not rest becaiise lie was Inirt, 
because be felt himself ignored and i)adly trcalrd. Dnrit'g 
thc-se wakeful, feverish tiiglds his tiiongijt.s eonliriually reverted 
to t!\c unfortimate little Dauphin ... he haidly knew vhieh 
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to bemoan most . . . his own sudden fall or that of the French 
Crown-Prince ! 

In the daytime, at this period, he was generally in the worst 
and most aggravating of tempers ; snubbing and eluding those 
who waited upon him ; morose and suspicious of all who 
approached him. 

“ Go to the King,” he would say snappislily, “ I have nothing 
more to say here 

Those who had anything at all to do with the Prince were 
greatly exercised in their minds at the untoward change in his 
demeanour. He utterly refused to pay his customarj’’ cere- 
monious morning Ausit to the Queen, his mother. The King 
Avas not long in perceiving that something must be A'ery much 
amiss, and Avent to look up his son and have an explanation. 
He found him sitting alone in his room, sullenly looking out 
of the Anndow oA'cr the apparently endless aA'enues of giant 
trees in Drottningholm’s extensive park. 

As the King entered the boy rose slowly and seemingly 
Avith some difiiculty, and remained stjinding Avhilst the King 
kindly and gently inquired what the gricA^ance was. But to 
all the King’s questions the Prince would give no answer but 
the one he had always resorted to in the days of his infanejs 
“ Nothing, nothing ! ” 

The King looked hard at him and said: “Are you sorry, 
Gustaf, that I haA'c come back ? ” 

The boy met that piercing look Avith his truthful blue^eyes, 
and replied eagerly, and Avithout a moment’s hesitation, No ! 
oh no ! ” 

“ Well, then, Avhat is it ? Your conduct grieves me deeply , 
you are not like yourself noAv, not like iny boy. Perhaps 
it Avas too much for you to have to act as Regent of 
SAveden ? ” 

The CroAvn-Prince was silent, but the King kept his pene- 
trating gaze fixed upon him. 

“No,” the Prince replied once more, but a Avhole Avorld 
uf reproaeh and injured pride lay in that one short Avord. 

“ Ah, I see,” said the King quickly, for well he knew how 
injured pride and repressed ambition can wound and hurt. 
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The boy had hidden his flushed face in both hands, and trem- 
bled as he waited for what the ICing would say next. 

But that monarch himself felt nervous and depressed just 
then. 

“ I Tsiill tell you what it is ; you are a little out of sorts, my 
boy,” he said. Presently he added, with a somewhat bitter 
smile, “ Your time to rule will come soon enough, poor child.” 

The Cro-wn-Prince looked sorrowfully up at his father. It 
was not only what his father had said which had vexed and 
made him “ out of sorts ” ; it was the disillusion and dis- 
appointment his father had caused him over which the Boy- 
Prince fretted. "Why, oh why had not the ICing put down the 
revolution in France, and gone to the rescue of its Royal 
House, trusting in the help of Heaven ? Was not the King 
the great Hero, the Champion destined to stand up for God and 
Right ? 

The Prince dare not pursue his thoughts farther ; he sighed 
deeply ns he passed his hand over his brow. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE IDES OF MARCH, 1792 

T here certainly was something odd in the way the 
Cro'wn-Pi'ince passed the hours of the night. Either 
he was oppressed by feelings of unaeeountable dread 
or phantoms of his extraordinarily vivid imagination, and was 
restless and unable to close his eyes, or he would sleep so heavily 
and soundly that no noise, no commotion, in fact nothing 
would wake him. Sometimes when the time came for him to 
rise, he would be so dead asleep that his attendants had, with 
all due respect, to resort to severe measures, such as shaking 
him, applying a wet sponge, and so forth, in order to rouse him ; 
this kind of sleep, indeed, was more like coma than ordinary 
healthy rest. 

Since December 1st, when the Court moved from Drottning- 
holm to Stockholm, the Crown-Prince slept too soundly night 
after night ; thus he had slept at Gcfle, whither he had accom- 
panied the King for the short meeting of the Riksdag, and on 
the return to Stockholm, towards the end of February, his 
nights had been equally untroubled and undisturbed, so that 
it was generally supposed that the Prince had regained his 
equanimity of temper and peace of mind. The supposition was 
correct in the main. 


It was now about the middle of March. In Stockholm the 
greater part of the winter had been bright and clear, but on 
March 5th heavy snow had fallen all day, accompanied by a 
piercing wind ; since then there had been a few intervals of 
calm with occasional glimpses of sunshine; but on this pai- 
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The boy had hidden his flushed face in both hands, and trem- 
bled as he waited for what the King would say next. 

But that monarch himself felt nervous and depressed just 
then. 

" I vill tell you what it is : you are a little out of sorts, my 
boy,” he said. Presently he added, with a somewhat bitter 
smile, “ Your time to rale will come soon enough, poor child.” 

The Crown-Prince looked sorrowfully up at his father. It 
was not only what his father had said which had vexed and 
made him “ out of sorts ” ; it was the disillusion and dis- 
appointment his father had caused him over which the Boy- 
Prince fretted. Why, oh w'hy had not the King put domi the 
revolution in France, and gone to the rescue of its Royal 
House, trusting in the help of Heaven ? Was not the King 
the great Hero, the Champion destined to stand up for God and 
Right ? 

The Prince dare not pursue his thoughts farther ; he sighed 
deeply as he passed his hand over his brow. 
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fancy-dress ball, had been dastardly enough to get behind the 
King, fire at him, and wound him sorely. 

But Kundel, the valet, had had strict orders not to say 
anything of what had happened to the Crown-Prince, and he 
was, therefore, obliged to retire for a few" moments to the 
dressing-room to compose his countenance before he could 
venture to enter the Prince’s room and w'ake his royal master. 
He w'as also obliged to use a little rouge, so as to conceal the 
deadly pallor of his cheeks, and to sit down awhile to stop the 
shaking of his knees. At last he w'as able to resume his usual 
stiff and correct bearing; then he noiselessly opened and as 
noiseless^ closed the door of the Prince’s sleeping apartment, 
went up to the bed, bent down and shouted into the Prince’s 
ear: “May it please Your Royal Highness to w'ake up now”, 
the clock has already struck eight.” 

The Prince lay on liis side wuth the bedclothes pulled up to 
his chin ... by his position and the unruffled condition of 
the sheets, the valet knew that the Prince had never stirred 
since falling asleep the previous evening ; he did not move now'. 
Again the valet spoke ; “ May it please Your Royal Highness 
to wake up now ; the cloek has already struck eight.” 

No use . . . the Prince did not stir. 

The valet looked at the boy’s head lying on the pillow. The 
profile W'as clearly cut, the nose rather long, the upper lip 
protruding a little, the forehead high and noble, the beautiful 
fair hair pushed off the temples making it appear even higher. 

So the valet stood, wondering whether the thirtccn-ycar-old 
Prince would, perhaps, ere the close of that day, have become 
his King. . . . This thought made him hesitate to use stronger 
measures to wake the .sleeper ; therefore he only touched him 
gently, too gently to have any effect. Presently a clock on 
tlie mantelpiece struck solemnly . . . one stroke ; the valet 
cast a hurried glance at it, and found to his dismay that it 
was already iialf-past nine ; high time that the Prince should 
wake, so ho went to the bedside once more, and cried in a .sten- 
torian voice ; “ M.ay it please Your Royal Highness to wake up 
now ; the clock has .alrc.ady struck eight.” 

Rut Use Prince never moved. 
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Then Ihe vnlcl firmly but rospccl fully took hold of the 
sleeper, and genii}’ shook him. The Prince turned on his other 
side, but never woke ! In despair Kundel resorted to the last 
means, never employed but in extreme eases; he di])pcd the 
tips of his fingers into the silver ewer on the washhand-stand 
and spurted a few drops into the Prince’s face, at the same 
time drawing back the coverings. 

Thereupon the Prince started up, gave a deep sigh, and sat 
up in bed, still half asleep, whilst the valet, having retired some 
paecs, repeated in respectful tones, as though it were for the 
first time : “ I^fay it please Vour Poyal Highness to Avake up 
now ; the clock has already struck eight.” 

The Prince rubbed his eyes, looked at the clock, and said 
severely : 

“ Wliat arc you jesting for, Kundel ; it is half-past nine. 
Of course, you spoke the truth when you said the clock had 
struck cighi, but tliat's a good while ago. WJiy liaA'c I not been 
called before ? ” 

“ Your Royal llighnc.ss slept rather soundly this morning,” 
stammered the valet. 

Tiic Prince fixed his blue eyes on the man who was helping 
him to dress. 

“ Are you quite certain, Kundel, that you’ve really been 
trjdng to Avake me for more than an hour and a half ? ” he asked 
sternly. 

The valet indistinctly muttered something, AV'hercupon the 
Prince turned and said : “ You must look at the time more 
carefully in future. DraAv back the curtains from the AvindoAV 
nOAA’.” 

The heaA'^y blue silk draperies aa'CI’c draAAai aside ; the Prince 
Avent to the AvindoAv and looked out upon the landscape. He 
Avas not fully dressed yet, but he had donned his black breeches 
Avith the red rosettes at the knee and his shoes and stockings ; 
the valet held the black jacket AAuth the red border ready for 
him to slip into, and the red sash which finished the toilet Avhich 
so Well became the slight, graceful figure. 

It Avas a grey, dull morning, and the Prince searched the 
firmament in vain for some little streak of blue ; there Avas 
I.— F 
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none. Then he turned his eyes to the bridge and the market 
square. There he noticed a crowd of people going to and fro, 
sometimes congregating at a corner where the boy’s sharp eyes 
discovered a huge plaeard which the people seemed to read with 
anxiety and to diseuss eagerly. 

“ Has anything unusual happened, Kundel ? ” he asked 
quickly, turning to the valet who was helping him on with his 
coat and tying his sash, and who was, fortunately, on his guard. 

“ Nothing, Your Royal Highness.” 

“ There seems an unusual number of people about this morn- 
ing, and the placard is stuck on the Princess’s house, and I 
believe there is another on the Palace gates,” went on the 
Prince in the same tone, “ Kundel, you must go and see what 
it is all about, and then come and tell me.” 

The colour had come to the Prince’s cheeks as he spoke. His 
thoughts had wandered to France, to the storming of the Bas- 
tille, the flight of the Royal Family, and a thousand other 
awe-inspiring objects. With one hand, which he tried hard to 
prevent shaking, he pointed to the door, and in a haughty tone 
of command said, “ Go at once, Kundel, and come back im- 
mediately.” 

At the door Kundel ran up against the Chancellor Roscnstcin. 
Seeing by his face that something had happened, the Prince 
jumped up from his scat Avith alacrity. Roscnslein’s eyes were 
red and swollen with weeping, the usually good-humoured, 
genial features were drawn with pain. He was no adept in tlie 
art of dissimulation ; he had come to break sad tidings to the 
Prince. 

“ Is there going to be a revolution ? ” the latter asked, 
pointing to the crowd under the window. 

” No, Your Roj'al Highness, there is not going to be a revolu- 
tion ; on the contrary, never before have the people shown sucli 
love and devotion for tlicir King , . . the croAvds arc gatlicrcd 
there now to give expression to their affection and their . • • 
sorrow . , . yes. Your Royal lliglmcss, tliey ...” 

riic Prifice had gripped the hack of a chair, so firmly that Id-’ 
knuckles stood out Avhitc and hard. He was verA' pale; k'- 
n'^ked no questions, he could not speak. 
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“ His Majesty, our most gracious King, met AVilh a grave 
accident at the ball at the Opera House last night ; his life is 
in serious danger,” said Rosenstcin gently. 

Not a sound could the boy utter, (hough his lips moved. 
Rosenstein thought they framed llic words, “ Is my father 
dead ? ” 

So he replied quickly: “No, Your Royal llighncss, our be- 
loved Sovereign is still alive, but very seriously ill. And ns 
prayers for his recovery arc shortl}’^ to be offered up in the Chapel 
Royal, I came to tell you, feeling sure that Your Royal Highness 
would desire to be present with the other members of the 
Royal Household.” 

The Prince’s lips had turned so white that Rosenstcin felt 
quite unable to proceed and tell him the worst, before he had 
poured out a glass of water and given it to him. 

“ I beg Your Royal Highness to drink that ; remember that 
you must try to appear calm and collected if in the course of 
the day His Majesty should command Your Royal Highness’ 
presence.” 

Gustaf Adolf raised his hand to his throat as if to stop the 
choking sensation he felt there ; then he hurriedly swallowed 
a few drops of water and said in a trembling, indistinct tone : 

I cm calm and collected now, Rosenstein, only I don’t feel 
as if I could sit still.” 

He had risen from his seat and was walking up and down the 

room as one who sees not, knocking up against chairs and 

tables without noticing it. His features twitched convulsively. 

With all his might he tried to control the terror and grief ■which 

threatened to overpower him ; he asked no questions for fear 

^ losing that (at least onhvard) calmness without which 

Qsenstein had intimated he would not be allowed to see the 

^ng. But his brain was in a perfect whirl . . . his heart felt 

i e a huge lump in his throat and thumped as though it would 

urst ; every nerve in his frail body was strained to the utter- 
most. 

Mechanically he gulped down one glass of water after another 
continued walking up and down, his hands so tightly 
behind his back that the joints almost cracked. He 
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thought that his strained nerves and his loudly beating heart 
would kill him ; but what of the thoughts that so unmercifully 
chased each other through his brain ? Hitherto when anything 
dreadful had come in his way he had been, as it were, paralysed, 
turned to stone, unable to think ; it was not so now. Never had 
his mind been so keenly alive, liis brain so active. One dreadful 
picture followed another as though he were looking into a 
gruesome, ever-changing kaleidoscope, and this state of mind 
alarmed and frightened him. However hard he tried, and he 
knew he struggled hard, he could not master those thoughts and 
visions ; the onty ouiward sign of the tnward fight, however, 
■svas this intense pallor and the feverish energy ^vith which he 
took long strides up and down the room ; stiff and straight as 
a dart, his hands clasped behind his back. 

Rosenstein followed his every movement with troubled, 
anxious eyes, debating within himself how to reply tnithfullv 
but kindly and considerately to the question which was sure 
to be asked sooner or later, namely, the nature of the King s 
“ accident ” and illness. 

Suddenly the Prince stopped short in front of his tutor, no 
longer able to restrain his desire for an answer to, at least, one 
of the many problems harrowing his thoughts. 

“ Who is head of affairs this time Avhilst the King is indis- 
posed ? ” he said. 

Rosenstein looked disapprovingly at him, and answered 
coldly; " The Duke of Sodermanland.'’ 

The words had scarcely been spoken when it suddenly flashed 
upon the Prince that Rosenstein would remember this his first 
question, and put it down to want of heart which would be an 
iircradicublc stain on his character. In his own mind he called 
himself a monster for being able even to think of such a thing at 
such a moment; but no one ciin he held rcsjionsihlc for the 
thoughts that flit across his mind. God, who alone searcho 
the hearts of men — hnorvx. 

The strain was more than the boy could hear, and in an agony 
of d(\spair he threw himself on the bed wlierc, only a few short 
hours since, he had slept so peacefully and sottndly. rin-' 
violent outbreak following so close upon the ill-timed question. 
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caused a feeling of genuine pity for his young pupil in Rosen- 
stein’s kindly heart. He had thought to prepare the boy for 
the worst gently and by slow degrees, but his patience had been 
sorely tried and was well-nigh exhausted; so he went up to 
the bed and said in a hard, constrained voice : 

“ I have to inform Your Royal Highness with deep sorrow 
that at a quarter to twelve o’clock last night our beloved 
Sovereign Avas the victim of a dastardlji", murderous attack, 
being shot from behind, the bullet striking him on the left side, 
a little above the ribs.” 

In a minute the CroAvn-Prince AA'as on his feet, but shaldng all 
OA^er AA'ith excitement. He took fast hold of Rosenstein’s arm 
to keep himself from falling, and cried Avildly ; 

“ He has not been murdered ? Oh, say he has not been 
murdered, Roseustein. I am so afraid — so afraid — is there a 
murderer in this room ? Are avc all to be murdered ? But 
they shan’t touch him. Wlio is AA'ith him iioaa' ? I must go to 
him ; perhaps there arc only Ioav assassins round his couch at 
this very moment. Oh, Rosenstein, Rosenstcin, avIio has dared 
to raise his hand against the King ? ” 

Rosenstein’s tender heart Avas not proof against this outburst 
of grief ; he took the icy, boyish hand in his oAAm podgy ones, 
patting it gently. Then he said softly : 

“ That is not knoAvn at jjresent, Your Royal Higlmess. 
Two pistols were found in the ball-room — one discharged, the 
other not. They are making all necessary inquiries ; cA’-ery gun- 
smith in the city has been severely cross-examined as to Avhom 
the pistols were sold.” 

Thoughts come and go Avith lightning sjDeed, and looking 
straight in front of him, but Avith eyes fixed like one in a dream, 
the Prince presently said : 

Rosenstein, it cannot have been a Swede Avho would raise 
a Aveapon and shoot at his King from behind. If I thought it 
could have been, I should never dream of Avishing one day to 
reign over Sweden ; but it can't, it simply couldn't be. It is 
some Jacobite conspiracy, some assassin sent over by the 
French revolutionists to murder the King ... no Swede, 
Rosenstein, no Swede . . . oh, say it was not a Swede ! 
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“ Let us hope it was not. Your Royal Highness ; let us also 
hope and pray that the gracious life of our beloved King may 
be ■ spared. Public prayers are about to be offered in the 
Chapel. Does Your Royal Highness feel strong enough to 
attend ? ” 

The Prince had ceased walking up and dovTi ; he had taken 
a seat and buried his face in his hands. In a feeble voice he 
replied : “ I will try. My father would wsh it. But I must be 
left alone for a little while to pullm3’’self together. . . . W ould 
you mind going into the next room, Rosenstcin, and waiting 
for me there ? *’ 

The Chancellor left the room with slow steps and deep in 
thought, closing the door noiselessly after him. 

In the Audience-chamber he found Armfelt waiting for him 
the Baron looked white and scared. 

Rosenstein’s bulky frame shook as he stammered: “How is 
it upstairs ? I trust you are not here to . . .” 

“No ... as yet there is no change. The surgeons have 
probed the wound, and both they and the doctors repeat what 
they said before, that there is no immediate danger, but that we 
must bide our time. I have just been up there with Her 
hlajcsty the Queen, and was present at the meeting between 
her and the King.” 

“ W’’cll, how did it go off, and how does she take it ? ” asked 
Rosenstcin. 

“ The Queen seemed much moved ; she took the Iving’s hand 
in Iicrs and asked liim several times whether he had much pain- 
I have never seen her so ‘ linman ’ or display so much fcchni;. 
And what about your boy, our gracious Crown-Prince ? 
me news of iiim ; they will be glad to hear about him up there, 
pointing in the direction of the King’s chamber. “ I have 
neither time nor inclination to sit down now, thank you. f 
must huny liacl: to the King ; but I hojjc to be present at the 
Intercessions in the Chapel. The King's friends must be there--" 
his enemies and murderers may profit by the occasion also. 

“Has the King made aiy inquiries about the Prince? 
asked Hosenstein. 

“ Vcr., he lias ; almost the first words he uddrcssetl to Ihr 
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Queen referred to him. ‘ Have you seen our boy ? ’ he asked ; 
and then added : ‘ I am rather anxious to know what impression 
this is likely to make upon him. But it may, perhaps, be best 
that he should hear nothing about it.’ ” 

“ Was that the wish expressed by His Majesty ? ” questioned 
Rosenstein, abashed ; “ bceausc, if so, I . . .” 

“ You have done quite right, my dear sir, if jmu have told the 
Prince,” replied Armfelt. 

“ I felt that it was imiiossiblc to keep it from him any longer, 
and that it would be safer and more prudent to tell him myself 
than to let him question other people, who in an excess of zeal 
or from some base motive might have sprung it upon him with 
want of thought and delicac3%” 

“ That he was told gently and considerately there can be no 
manner of doubt, since it was 3mu jmurself, sir, who told him,” 
said Armfelt courteousl3^ 

“ The Prince’s Governor, Count Gyldcnstolpe, thought I had 
better do so.” 

“ And how did the Prince take it ? ” 

Rosenstein held up a warning finger, and Armfelt’s whispering 
ceased at once. 

From within the adjoining room came sounds of half-choked 
sobs and bitter weeping. 

“ Tell Her Majesty that the Crown-Prince is greatly upset, 
but that he intends to be present in the Chapel.” 

“ ’iVhat is your own ‘private opinion regarding the Prince ? ” 
asked Armfelt. 

“ What is yours with regard to the Queen ? Can anyone 
ever tell how much she feels or what she thinks ? And it is the 
same with the son. You know well enough, Baron Armfelt, 
that he never was like other boys.” 

“ Did he ask about the Regency ? ” 

“ Yes, it was the very first thing he did ask about, but you 
had better not mention that fact to the King. Poor boy, I 
still put that down to his serious illness in the summer, though his 
pride and ambition are past belief. By the by, I did wonder 
rather why the CrowTi-Prince was ']ioi made Regent as he was 
when His Majesty was away at Aix-la-Chapelle. He did 
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splendidly then, and he is nearly a twelvemonth older now. 
Do you know the reason ? ” 

“ I can only repeat what the ICing himself was pleased to say 
on the subject ; you will be the best judge of how much it is 
needful to tell the Prince. These were the King’s own w'ords : 
‘ I cannot consent to let my son take part in your debates and 
discussions until all — at any rate, all that concerns myself — 
shall have been brought to a satisfactory issue. The things he 
would have to hear and see and , learn with regard to this 
inhuman and bloody deed are unsuitable to his tender age. 
Unfortunately for him, w’hen once the reins of govemment arc 
in his hands, he wall have to grow' familiar with such things, 
however much against his inclination ; but to hear them 
minutely and calmly discussed in all their harassing and re- 
volting details might finally lead to callousness and indifference, 
most undesirable when a fellow'-creature’s life is at stake.’ ” 

Rosenstein furtively w'iped the moisture from his eyes. 

“So that W’as w’hat our beloved King said ? He is right. 
Little by little I shall let the Prince know what the Iving said ; 
it will take away, in a great measure, his feeling of humiliation 
and bitterness of spirit. His only hope now is that the would- 
be assassin may not turn out to have been a Suede. I believe 
he w'ould come to hate the nation he will one day be called upon 
to rule, perhaps only too soon, alas ! For this and certain other 
equally cogent reasons, I almost dread to ask you, Baron 
Armfclt, whether anything definite has been ascertained? I 
presume the Crown-Prince’s supposition that the assassin was 
one of the French actors luis not been confirmed ? ” 

Strange to say, the King was under a similar impression. 

“ Quite the reverse ; the m.an they suspected was discovered 
lying quietly asleep in his own bed. w'herc he was proved to have 
been the whole night. The assassin rcas a Swede, Rosenstein, 
and others. Swedes likewise, arc behind him. How many or 
how few wc shall never know. The miserable cow.ard who 
fired the shot was none other than Captain John .Tames Aneknr- 
slTom, retired. But now I must go. Give my respectful duty 
In His Royal Highness, and inform him llml I carnc down to 
tell you that the King had inquired fur him, and that he will 
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vcr3’ likely be able lo receive him %vbcii the service is over. . . . 
Wilh regard lo the assassin . . . \vcll . . 

“ I shall not dare say a word about him until the prayers arc 
over and the Prince has had his interview wilh his father. It 
would be perfectly impossible lo tell him just now, when he needs 
all the self-control he is cajiable of for the sake of both King and 
people. He is calling me.” 

Before Hoscnstcin could ojicn the door leading to the Prince’s 
room, Armfclt beat a hasty retreat from the .\udiencc chamber. 

There stood the Crown-Prince, wilh his cloak on and hat in 
hand, perfectly motionless. 

“ I am ready lo go lo the Cha])cl now and intercede with the 
Almighty for my Father's life,” was all he said. 

His voice was calm and clear, but his eyes were inflatncd with 
recently shed tears, and the hand llosenstcin, in deferential 
sympathy, lifted to his lips was cold as ice. 

The members of the Boyal House were already assembled 
in the Chapel, and the chaplain only awaited the arrival of 
the Crown-Prince to begin the service. The Queen was there 
with her habitual calm demeanour and upright carriage, 
occasionally drj'ing her cn'cs with a fine lace handkerchief. 
On her left sat the Duke of Sodermanland, who, whenever he 
saw the Queen wipe her tears, remembered that it was ex- 
pedient lo drj' liis oAvn eyes. There were unmistakable signs 
of fatigue, sleepless nights, and overstrung nerves in his finely 
cut features, and he had found it difficult to keep still whilst 
waiting for the Prince. His wife, the Duchess, wept unre- 
strainedl)’’, as did the King's sister, the Princess Sophia Alber- 
tina, who sat next her with her brother, the Duke of Ostergot- 
land on the other side. Duke Frederick looked veiy sorrowful, 
and wept more copiously than either his sister or sister-in-law. 

Behind the Royal Famil}’' sat the Ladies and Gentlemen-in- 
Attendance, and the Chapel was filled to overflowing with 
others attached to the Court. The only scat unoccupied was 
that next the Queen, reserved for the Cro^vn-Prince. 

The sobs which were audible on all sides increased with every 
moment of waiting, till at last the Duke of Sodermanland said 
a few words in a whisper to liis Aide-de-Camp, wheieupon the 
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Chaplain prepared to ascend the steps of the pulP^^* 
way up he stopped ; the Crown-Prince, with gentlemen, 
his Governor, and his tutor, was seen approaP^^^^S* Slouly 
but firmly he made his way through the sor/°"^”S throng, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, bu^ mechanically 
inclining his head to both sides as he went along. dared not 
look, he dared not listen for fear of breaking himself. 

The Court and many of the foreign Ambassadd^^ simply ma^ 
veiled at the Prince’s power of self-restraint ; grieve 

the King’s friends that his son should show so little feeling, an 
that, after greeting his august relations, he sho\^^^ throng 
out the service rigid and apathetic and without ^ ^ 

tear ! 

Now the Chaplain mounts the steps of the pulP^^* Sobsgrms 
louder or fainter in unison with the voice of the Cke.plain. c 


begins : 

“ Oh, Lord God, be gracious and merciful 
people. Leave us not comfortless when we knr^^ 

Our lord and king, adored by a nation ever ^^^tcful to nm, 
ruling in that security which the Christian rcli^^f” an ^ 

ever promises those to whom Thou Thyself hast ^ 

and power, that sovereign for whose preservP^^®^' 
perity we have so often lifted our hearts and 
supplication which Thou liast deigned to hesf^’ ^^^t e o\ cc 
Monarch has been foully shot by the hand ^ 
miscreant and lies even now on a bed of pain angins i, mu 
the life so precious to us, so needful for our ' 

lion, is trembling in the balance. Led safelf borne, jy *J 
gracious favour, from a war in Avhich death in d thousan ornv 
hovered constantly around him, pcaccnudvcr ^ P P * 

war with itself, this Hero met with a ghastly aP^ bit ^ cn a ac m 
whilst striving to enjoy the peace and qxiictud^ 
so hartl to secure to the nation ; an attack in b’-^^ 
his own country', among the people who had 
and law-abiding subjects. There he lies low tnng, 

life and the future of his people in gravest daPb'*^* 

At this point the Queen and the Huke ^ rni.ui a 

ostentatiously applied their handkerchiefs {o ^btii c\fs. 
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Duclicss. the Princess, and the ladies of llic Court sobbed 
audibly ^YhilsL the Chaplain continued the prayer, regulating 
his voice according to strict, rhetorical rules. As he neared tlic 
conclusion his tones, winch had been sad and subdued, rose in 
solemn ciidcnccs, as he said : “ Lord God, be gracious unto Thy 
people, forsake us not when we call upon Tiiee. If it he possible, 
and with Thee nothing is thapossible, we would ask of Thy 
goodness and compassion that the blood which the assassin 
sought to shed be not- laid to the charge of our country, where 
none is so base and vile and wicked but. that he utterly abhom 
and deplores the hateful deed. Be wilh us, 0 Lord God, as 
Thou wast with our fathers. Leave us not, and take not Thy 
hand from us. We ask in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.” 

With the Chaplain\s last words the sobbing seemed to cease 
also ; but the Crown-Prince remained in his place with his 
hand over his eyes. When he rose, offering his arm to the 
Queen to conduct her back to her apartment, his eyes were dry 
and tearless, allhotigh his hands shook nervously. He .spoke 
not a word to her or anyone else, but walked as though in a 
dream. When he had escorted licr to her rooms, he went 
straight to his own, locked himself in, and was not seen again 
for several hours. But when about three o’clock in the after- 
noon one of the King’s equerries knocked at. his door and said 
that Kis i\Iajcsty was asking for him, the Prinec stepped forth 
to all outward appearance with the same calm and self-control 
as before. He had been quiet and composed during the trying 
sendee in the Chapel ; he must be so during the even more 
trjdng ordeal of meeting his wounded father in the State bed- 
chamber overhead. He had jwomised Rosenslcin that it should 
be so, and the Prince never broke a promise. He was thankful 
Rosenstein had not urged him to make any further promises 
which he felt he could not have kept. After this last terrible 
trial there surely could be no more for him on this ill-fated day. 


The IQng had not been taken to his own bedroom, but to 
the spacious State bedchamber which had never been occupied 
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since his marriage. Armfelt met the Prince in the Audience- 
chamber, and whispered instructions to him not to touch upon 
the late unhappy event, but to restrain his feelings as much as 
possible, on seeing his father ; to simply ask him how he was, 
and not to remain too long by his bedside. 

The Prince did not speak, but gave a nod of assent. He knew 
very w'cU he should not let himself go in the presence of liis 
father, but fervently hoped he should have strength given him 
to say the few words that were expected of him, for all at once 
his heart seemed to stop beating, and he could not have uttered 
a sound to save his life. 

The folding doors of the bedchamber w'ere thrown open. A 
tall screen had been drawm close round the bed, but the Prince 
could see his father wrapt in a grey silk dressing-gown and 
sitting up in a huge armchair. The room felt uncomfortably 
chilly and cold ; perhaps that might have been the reason it 
W'as so seldom used, or it might be that the doctors thought it 
advisable for the King under present circumstances. 

The Prince noticed at once that he w'as extremely pale, and 
that his head valet, Robert, stood by the chair supporting the 
King’s arm on the wounded side. The King’s eyes rested 
scrutinisingly on the boy’s figure as, Avith hasty steps, he ad- 
vanced into the room. He saw that the Prince was very white, 
but wonderfully tranquil and self-possessed. 

And yet the lad had hard w'ork to keep up as he came nearer 
to the Idng. In his heart of hearts he longed to throw himself 
at the feet of the father he adored, to lay his head on his knee 
and sob out his sorrow, his anxieties, his perplexities. For one 
moment, indeed, he all but gave Avay ; but the King’s searching 
look brought him back to reason, and bracing himself, he bent 
low over his liand, and .asked, iis lie usually did, and m 
a steady voice which sounded hard and cold to the cars of the 
sensitive monarch How docs my gracious Father feel to-day • 

“ I am very well — and you ? Hid you go to bed early 
night, and did you sleep well ? ” 

“ Very well, thank you,” replied the Prince in the same 
steady tone. 

He had not a notion what he should say, since he was not 
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to toacl) on tlie gliaslly subject vppcmwst in his mind, and was 
not to stay long ! 

But the King talked instead, and said : “ What is the time, 
Gustaf ? ” 

“ It is just three,” answered the Prince, casting a question- 
ing look at Armfclt. lie was not sure whether he had done 
right in volunteering this information, and if his doing so 
could by any possibilit}' hurt liis father. 

“Who is out there in (he Audience-chamber?” asked the 
King, shifting his position slightly. The Prince had taken no 
notice, so Armfelt replied in his place. 

ileanwhile the boy had sunk down upon the chair which 
stood by the King’s side. To judge from the rapid change of 
colour in tlic King’s face from yellow to crimson and back again, 
he must have had a sudden violent attack of pain. He seized 
the boy’s two hands and pressed them hard in his own. The 
Prince sat quite still, not daring to move and unable to say a 
single word. But when the paroxysm of pain was over, and he 
let go of the Prince’s hands, the latter could bear it no longer, 
but rose awkwardly and said hesitatingly : 

“ I trust you will soon be better . . . quite well ” ; then 
he kissed the King’s hand and precipitately left the apartment. 

When the Prince was gone the King turned to Armfelt, and 
said : 

“ \^liat do you think of my son ? ” 

“ I believe he has much more feeling than one gives him 
credit for,” Armfelt answered. The King shook his head 
deprecatingly, and said : “ Poor lad ! poor lad ! ” 

The Cro%\'n-Prince crossed the Audience-chamber in such 
haste that those waiting there had hardly time to make their 
bows as he passed, nor he to return them. 

Bosenstein was in his room to receive him ; the Prince 
did not notice him until he barred his way, and said : 

” It is my painful duty to inform Your Royal Highness that 
the man who fired the shot has been arrested and has con- 
fessed. Our worst suspicions have been confirmed, Jloreover, 
the Would-be assassin is a ... ” - j u 

The Prince put his hands to his head and exclaime ur 
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riedly : “ No, Rosenstein ; no, not now, I can bear no more ; 
for God’s sake leave me to myself just for a little while. You 
can come in again this evening and tell me the name of the 
malefactor, or names, if there are more than one. God lielp 
us ! ” 

He double-locked the door after Rosenstein. The latter gave 
orders that no one ivas to go in and disturb the Prince, as he 
desired to be alone. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FATAL WOUND 

T he Cro'OTi-Prince knows now. He knows who has been 
accused, arrested, and incriminated in the attempt 
on the King. Many of them are personally well 
known to him. From the windows of his room he heard the 
yells and commotion when General Horn’s house was sur- 
rounded ; he saAv the funeral cortege of Baron Bjelke wend its 
way across the bridge ; Baron Bjelke had committed suicide. 

The boy was appalled at what he heard and saw and was 
told, and still more so at what his imagination suggested. 

^Vliatever can be concealed from him is concealed, and he has 
asked no questions since the eventful evening when Rosenstein 
first told him that Anckarstrom had confessed, and that they 
Were on the traces of a widespread conspiracy ; but no one 
could guess what were the Prince’s reflections or presentiments 
as he paced restlessly up and down in the solitude of his own 
Toom. 

In the first place he thought . . . no, he could not think 
really ; whenever he tried he could only see the scene of the 
attempted assassination, and that so clearly as if he had himself 
been present ; in fact, it was ever before him. In his imagina- 
tion he saw the King walldng about the Opera House, leaning 
on the arm of Baron von Essen ; he saw innumerable black 
masks swarming around him, saw Anckarstrom stealthily draw 
the pistol from underneath his black domino and fire at the 
King from behind. He wondered which of these disguises was 
Liljeholm, which Horn, which Ribbing. Thinking of Liljeholm, 
he wondered why the IQng did not take warning from the 
anonymous letter handed to him during dinner on that fatal 
day ; why had Essen been so apathetic and inert, when he 
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should have fallen on his knees and besought his sovereign 
not to go to the ball ? 

The Prince lived over and over again that fateful night v.hen, 
for the last time, he had a good, sound sleep. Had he been awake 
he would have saved his father ndth God’s miraculous aid. He 
loiew so well how he would have acted had he been present at 
that ball. He was almost inclined to laugh when he thought 
of how the conspirators would have looked if he, the Cvovm- 
Prince, had suddenly appeared and Avrenched the pistol from 
Anekarstrom’s murderous hand, and so saved the King. 
Such were the Prince’s chief thoughts as he paced his room. 

Every morning he and his two uncles go to inquire after 
the King’s condition, and the short space of time the Prince 
is allowed to spend alone with him, and can see for himself 
that his idolised father still lives and does not appear any 
weaker than on the previous day, is the onlj' happy period 
he has in the twent 3 ’--four hours. Even then, when he leaves his 
father and passes through the Audience-chamber, his soul is 
filled with loathing and disgust, fear and distrust of all mankind, 
especially of those, whether he Icnows them or not, who bow 
and cringe to him as he goes by. 

The Audience-chamber is cro'wdcd with iicrsons of all ranks 
and conditions, some attached to the Court, some belonging 
to the lesser nobility, some to the Church, as w'cll ns burghers 
and peasants. Tlie Prince simply fears and hates them all. 
He is obliged to neknowdedge their homage, but he docs 
without so much as venturing to look at them, for fear of seeing 
some one wlio, in a few hours’ time he may be told, is one of 
the conspirators and a would-be regicide. 

On his return from the ceremonious morning visit, the Pnnee 
generally shuts himself up in his own room. His attendants 
can hear him constantly moving about, a])paront1y incapable 
of resting, even for a moment ; they occ.asionally hear him sob 
or laugh .aloud; there is so little difference between the tvo 
that it is dinicult to tell which is which. But the tramp is 
unceasing. 

The Prince has his mc.als served in his room ; it is his sp' ci.'i 
wish, and whilst they are being brought in he generally stand' 
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>y t!ic windov.- ntul tnsl . with hi': h:\rl>' l(irntd to llic room, 
lie would like to n lujiiu in that pt»'.ilittn. hut ns .soon ns the 
ootiuen come in nud hu\v thcm'^elvos jdjout- the tnhle, he 
instinctively Uirns !ind kt t-pv iii'- eyes upon them . . . for mtiy 
not even Seme of ll.ni} hr in the pay the {•onspirator.s waitin/i 
to nss.issinnle hivi / ("tfi'-n he lcnv<s- his food untouched, 
'Uspectinp it may have hta n pt.iv«.ntfi. 

At nif!ht*lim.e. v-'ln n it i'. tl.aric. the Prince is hmd of watching' 
tlic lights nitting aer<e.s the hiiiige r)Vrr XoriTlrdm, and about, 
the Market •sfpiare. for the Ihgent has issued orders that all 
who have any husisu ss \\hieh m ce.ssjtatts tlu ir heing out after 
d.ark shall be pruvidtd uith a k'Uitt rn. A rumour has come to 
the cars of the Princt' that if i . inteml< d to set fire to the capita! 
simultaneously iu each of its four quarters, one of these nights, 
and he solemnly wonders win ther the (’hief of (he Police rcjillj' 
knows when; all tluse la.nlern-lu an r.s .arc hound to, and wluit 
is their husiju-ss rihroad at this hour; he thinks it part of hia 
duty also to w.alch (hem ; he tiiinks that even if a few of them 
are lost to .sight, the names of the hurning eily will soon divulge 
their whereabouts. And so he hsf»l:s and loolcs imlil Ins eyes 
smart with the < ffort of follnwing .some lighl.s which seem Lo 
him more dangerous .and suspicious than tlic rest. Ilis heart 
grows cold with fear when he .secs any of those he dislrusLs, 
taking the w.ay that leads uj) lo the Palace, and he is* almost 
inclined to call for help . . . hut dc.sisl.s, .'is his greatest fear 
is the dread of being suspected of fear, and of the discovery 
being malieioudy recorded in history against him, j)oor lad ! 

Therefore he will not even admit Roscnstcin, who is, probabl}'', 
the only one in whose faithfulness and integrity the Prince s 
confidence h.a.s not been shaken. Classes and lectures have 
been abandoned for the present, the Prince having declared 
his utter inability to concentrate his thoughts upon any given 
subject Avhatsoever, and as his Governor, Count Gyldcnstolpe, 
can sec that the hoy has .spoken the truth, as he docs in ever}’^- 
thing, he allows it to he so. In the morning, when his valet 
comes to call him, the Prince is always wide-awake and, appar- 
^r^tly, has either not liad any sleep at all or at best very little. 
On the silver salver, by the side of liis early morning cup of 
I.— G 
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chocolate, lies the latest report as to the state o£ the King’s 
health, and the Prince eagerly scans it before touching his 
chocolate. Up to now the bulletin has alwaj^s been satis- 
factory and couched in simple words, but one morning it 
happened to be otherwise. As the Prince read it the gilt-edged 
paper trembled in his hand. It was as follows : 

“ Monday, March 2Gth. 7 a.m. 

“ Last night the King began to suffer from pressure on the 
chest, especially the right side, with intermittent pulse, for 
which reason a Spanish-Fly W’as at once applied, and at five 
o’clock His Majesty was bled, the which diminished and 
relieved the fever, then he rested comfortably until seven.” 

The Prince made no remark to his valet whilst he was 
dressing, but the latter knew very well that the King had grown 
considerably worse since then, and out of pity for his young 
master he tried to read the Prince’s slightest desire in his face, 
and to fulfil it on the spot. But the Prince w'as sharp enougii 
to suspect that these delicate attentions on the part of Kundcl 
implied that he thought the King was like to die. He humoured 
Kundcl, but his heart sank within him, heavy as lead. 

That day and one other the Prince was allowed to pay lus 
usual visit to his father, but he might only stay a few minutes, 
as the King’s strength was at a very low' ebb, though not sn 
low as the boy had expected, for he still talked cheerfully, 
and seemed to take an interest in what the Prince snid . . • 
these visits were still the happiest moments in the day for him. 
But the third day after the first change for the Avorse a mcssiAge 
was brought to the Prince to the effect that the King would 
not be able to receive him as usual, but would send for him r»s 
soon as he felt a little better. Wlicn Count Piper had delivered 
this message to the Prince anti was about to take hm 


the boy stopped him and said : 

“ Be so good as to let Chancellor Bosensk in he informer 
that I desire his presence here.” 

\Vhcn Boscnslein arrived, out of breath and greatly 
ished at the summons, full of grief in Ins lieart at the aou" 
improvement in the King’s condition, the Prince gave hiai ^ 
sign to lake the seat he usually occupied when lecturing. 
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,.„a received him in his study, and Rosenstein could not help 
londermg what odd fancy could have induced him to u 
lo listen to a lecture just on that particular day. _ 

' S down, Rosenstein said the boy ; “ I "avc fomethng 
1 want to talk over with you, and it may take rather a long 


lie liiinseH took his accustomed seat; he did not cross his 
arms over his breast as usual, hut folded his hands as he had 
a habit of doing ivhen receiving religious instruction from 
Doctor riodin, Rosenstein never remembered having seen the 
Prince so nervous and pale, and wondered in his own heart 
how long it would be before the hoy really went quite out of 
his mind, as he was surely hound to do some day. The corners 
of the Prince’s mouth twitched nervously, and he fidgeted 
willi his feet on the footstool before him as though it were 
burning hot. 

‘‘ 1 can sec by your face, Rosenstein, that you have read the 
latc.st bulletin,” he said in a low voice. “ Truly it is sorrowful 
enough, is it not ? I wanted to talk it over with you. Ever 
since you told me that they were Swedes who had plotted 
against the King, and that it had been a Swede who fired the 
shot, and not a Frenchman, as I believed, I have thought of 
iicithing else.” 


llo'icnslcin began to move uneasily in his chair. 

\Nould not Your Royal Highness prefer to discuss the 
Mihjccl with your Governor, Count Gyldenstolpe ? ” he said. 

lhal is what I have done, Rosenstein ; hut Gyldenstolpe 
' '‘"" not understand what I mean, nor could I ever talk so 
and confidentially to the Count as I know I can to you ; 
h '• al n r judgment as I do yours. I confide in you 
Vil f care for me.” 
''ndsul ^ occasion, 

, ^ “ of h.s eye ; the Prince saw it, and was 

, t . t\ith some effort he continued : 

■' > ’™ "’ra" ' 

.■ 'k le sa> now, and don’t let Adlerheth,*or anyone 
Uontc-mporarjv Swedish historian. 
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else do so either ; above all, don’t mention a word to the King 
in case he should quite recover, which God grant he I Will 
you promise, Rosenstein ? ” 

“ WTiatever Your Royal Highness shall choose to confide to 
me shall for ever remain deeply buried in my breast. But why 
should you fear the comment of a writer on history on anything 
you say or do, since Your Royal Highness would never con- 
template any act inconsistent Avith your duty to your country T‘ 

The Prince clasped his hands more tightl}’^ together, and 
bit liis lips to prevent their quivering. 

“ That is precisely what I want to discuss with you. lou 
know, Rosenstein, l 3 nng awake at night, so many thoughts 
come into one’s mind ; they^ are confusing, and I want you to 
set them right. You always see things so clearly.” 

The tutor, abashed, looked at the Prince. The clearness of 
mental vision and judgment to which the Prince referred 
was one of the qualities which he himself prized ; never for 
a moment had he suspected that the Prince sliould set so much 
store by them or him. 

“ That ^Yluch has just happened to the ICing has altered 
my opinion on a most important subject,” continued the 
Prince, and, in order not to break down, he drummed on the 
table as he spoke. 

“ When I w’as a little boy, yes, even up to last week, I thouglit 
nothing could be more brilliant and grander than some day 
to mount the throne so honourably' occupied once by’ Gustavu*; 
Vasa, GusU'if Adolf, and Charles the Twelfth.” 

He paused a minute and took a deep breath ; then he 
continued, still drumming on the table ; ” But now, Bo^cn- 
slein, I want altogether to get off ever having to be Km;l . 
1 wanted to tell you that, so that, it might not come to you a-* 
n surfirise some day'. If the King shrntUi die of the wound dc-'ilt 
him by a Swede, the Swedes will have to find some one el-'’’ 
to rule over them and be llic-ir hing — not vie. 1 will Ml reiga 
over .such a disloyal, faithless, wicked people. I want to be 
free from having to Till a position which W'ovild never *.ui{ nu*. 

Your R(A'.al Highness- was not so Jiiindcd immediately afb f 
the nttempl ; for yum- I'lrst inquiry v,a’» about the Urgency. 
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The Prince said nothing for a while. His cheeks flushed 
ominously, and Rosenslcin -was i^reparcd for an angiy retort, 
for this was how the Prince generally looked when he was 
angered and his hot temper got the better of him. 

But it was neither in a tone of resentment nor anger that the 
boy replied : 

“ We will not discuss that ; that is a matter which is only 
between God and mj-sclf. If for a moment I did have ambitious 
thoughts for myself at the time of the attcm])t on my father’s 
life, God has alread}’’ given me ni}’- punishment. ... So much, 
at least, I can tell you, Roscnstcin.” 

Rfliilst he was speaking, he had risen from his chair and gone 
to the window. IRs back was turned to the room, and to 
Rosenstein, but the latter could sec by the shaking of the 
boy’s shoulders that he was weeping, and he thought the 
moment propitious for saying in a persuasive tone : 

“ I can hardly imagine that Your Royal Highness would let 
an entire nation suffer for a crime committed by a few misguided 
fanatics. I pray and beseech Your Royal Highness to re- 
consider your hasty resolve, which can only bring unhappiness 
to all, to repudiate the throne in the event of our beloved King s 
djnng. Consider what misery, confusion, and disorder such an 
act at such a time would entail on the country and the people. 

“ And if there should be misery, confusion, and disorder, it 
Would only be a just judgment of God for the blood spilt. The 
people have laid hands on the Lord’s Anointed, and retribution 
must ever follow in the wake of sin. Rfliatever I may decide 
to do, you may be sure that the wrath of God will fall upon e 
Swedish nation for this wicked deed. God punisies sin 
''Noughts, how much more, then, sinful actions, an 


^ot let crime go unavenged.” ^ 

The Prince spoke with much empressement, and after 

pause he continued : ,^ith the 

And m order that the righteous sha with them.” 

''^mked, the righteous must not have any tM^^ induced Your 

Then it must be lack of courage Avliich 
°yal Highness to make up your mind »o ^ 

^U’edish people ? I should neA^er have behe / 
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“ Do you call it ‘ lack of courage ’ or ‘ cowardice ’ when one 
makes up one’s mind to renounce all one desired most in the 
world ? ” asked the Prince, quite gently. “ I call it the heb^h! 
of courage. ... Is that not plain to jmu, Roscnslein ? ” 

“ One thing is quite plain to me. Your Royal Highness, and 
that is that only those who do their duty as well as they possibly 
can, and those who honourably fulfil the obligations of their 
calling, even under the greatest difficulties, can be said to 
possess inic courage.” 

“ I am wondering whether you would say that, Roscnstcin, 
if they had murdered yotir father and you were to hike in’s 
place. I can only sec that it is a cruel and wicked people tliat 
would murder their King, and a wdeked son wdio would be 
w'illing to mount a throne stained with the blood of his father. 
I despise the people that could do such a deed, and the people 
would be right in despising me w'cre I to do what you arc trying 
so hard to talk me over into doing.” 

“ Now, who has been putting that idea into your head 1 ” 
asked the tutor. 

“ 7 suffer no one to ‘ put ideas ’ into my head,” .answered the 
Prince hotly, turning away ; “ it is not the wall of God 
that I should be Kang over an unfaithful and wicked nation 
like the Swedes.” 

“ How docs Your Royal Highness come to know that ^ 
questioned Roscnslein. 

The Prince’s checks were hot and flushed, his eyelids swollen 
with want of sleep, but the clear blue eyes, so beautiful at all 


limes, perfectly beamed as he replied : 

“ As you can ask such a question, Roscnslein, I suppose you 
liavc never licard the voice of God in yonr licart V ” 

Roscnslein was silent, so was the Prince now. ’J he t ban* 
ccllor was jit his wit's end as to -what he could say to make tl*^ 
opiniated, obstinate boy change his mind. As soon .as he hw 
uttered the first words, the tutor had guessed wh.at i( wits 
pupil wished to discuss with him, but be bad secretly iruhtUa^ 
in the hope that pride and ambition would conrjuer the 
thropic feelings the nltemplcd assassinnlion of the Kiie! b'U 
insjiircd, and that not lumalurally, in the boy. He knta’> no 
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what to think. He was grieved to think that if the King tvcrc 
to die, his beloved Fatherland might be exposed to the same fate 
as that which had overtaken Poland, if different and opposing 
parties came into power, and his pupil’s many sterling and solid 
quahties had promised well for the happiness and prosperity 
of the land Rosenstcin was so fond and proud of. Besides that, 
and almost against his will, he had conceived a genuine and 
deep-rooted affection for the lad, whose peculiarities interested 
him, though he often wished that Iiis disposition were other than 
it was. He had toiled so hard to mould his pupil so that he 
might prove a good and noble ruler of his country, that he felt 
intensely mortified to think he should never see the results 
of his labours. He was wondering what speech he could frame 
to encourage and rouse the boy in the struggle now going on ; 
but he could think of nothing. 

At last the Prince himself broke the silence. 

“ Now, I suppose, you will admit that, in this instance, my 
vision is clearer than yours, Rosenstein ? ” 

“ No, Your Royal Highness, I cannot admit anything of the 
kind. Your present feelings are, perhaps, only too natural, 
and rather to your credit than otherwise ; but they should not 
lead you to condemn an entire and noble nation wrongfully, 
or to judge it with so much hardness and severity. I cannot 
commend Your Royal Highness’ discernment, and I feel bound 
to stand up for and vindicate the people. Suppose we let this 
subject rest for a while and turn to another, on which we most 
certainly are of one mind, as it nearly concerns us both . . . the 
condition of our well-beloved . . .” 

“ Stop a moment, Rosenstein,” interrupted the Prince. 
“ There is one thing I must know first ”... the boy seemed 
not quite to know how to put the question into words. At last 
he said : “ From the observations you made just now, I trust 
you did not mean to insinuate that the King, my father, ever 
acted unjustly towards his people, gave wrong judgment, or 
ever broke his word . . . and that this is God’s punishment to 
him . . . you could not possibly have meant that ? ” 

The Prince had convulsively grasped the back of the chair, 
and looked pale and haggard. 
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“ How could Your Royal Higlmcss. who know iny feelings 
so well, for an instant imagine that I should think that this 
tcrriljlc deed should have been allowed by Providence ns a 
punishment or I'ctxibulion, or that I should dream of taking 
the pari of any slayer of men, least of all a regicide, the would-be 
assassin of m3’ much-loved King.” cried Rosenstcin, appalled 
al the waN’ in which the Prince had misinterpreted his words. 

He saw that he must take some other lack with his wuA’ward 
pupil, who seemed tired out, and hung his head, holding his 
hand over his C3'cs ; so he said in his most kindh’ and per- 
suasive manner : 

“ If it were I who had to ascend the throne under the present 
most deplorable conditions, I can swear to Your Ro3'al Highness 
that I should consider it m3’ solemn dul\’ to do so, and I should 
endeavour daih’ to call to mind certain jnolloes and maxims 
which I should sli’ivc to act up to, to the best of 103* ability.” 

“ I should like to hear some of them.” .said the Prince in a low 
voice. ” ^Vould that thcN’ might help me ! ” 

First of all, I should sa3’ to m3'self evciy morning, ‘ Honest}’ 
is the best policy.' ” 

Tlie Prince nodded approvingK’. ” Yes, ihal's all right,” 
he said. “ What more ? ” 

“ Next I sho\ild sa3’ to mN'self ; ‘ Remember to make no 
promi'-c if you arc not quite sure of being able to carry it out 
. . . and to keep it. ' ” 

Ajrain tlie boN- nodded, and made a sign to Rosenstcin to 
proceed. 

” My third maxim would be, ‘ Have no favounles.' ” 

Rosenstcin all the lime kept close watch on the Prince. He 
could tell In* the look on his face what sort of impression his 
words were making, and when he saw the coknir suddenly 
sufihising the Ivy's temple-., he sto]>ped sliort. souu'what 
disquieted at the wey his last ullcranee had been taken. Then 
the Prince said ; 

know \-ou were nferring to ssune of the old Kings of 
I'rancc*. t>f ulu se f.ajling.s and foibles ha\r often told nus 
. . . Were \'ou !iol alUulitut to XIV atid bouts X^' ” 

Ilo'trt'-li.iu bowed itr ;e>scut. 
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“ I thought so,” said the Prince quickly. Then he added, 
Ihouglil fully and very deliberately : 

“ Supposing you aeled slricU}* oi\ all you said, lloscnstcin, 
do you think you would really be a good king, and make for the 
welfare and happiness of the countr}’’ ? ” 

“ Yes, I believe I should, God helping me,” answered Rosen- 
stcin warmly. 

lie was so excited that he made use of this somewhat anti- 
quated expression, almost obsolete even in those days. 

“ Always presuming, of course, that in all other respects 
you acted only according to the tVill of God,” said the Prince 
in admonitory lone. 

lloscnstcin, in his excitement, all but interrupted his royal 
pupil. 

“ The one thing I should guard against most would be 
thinking ill of my Swedish people. I should not look upon them 
as faithless and wicked, but as a people great and noble, as they 
have proved themselves over and over again, in adversity as in 
prosperity. And with my heart filled with love to my country 
and my people, and an unwavering determination to be a 
righteous and honest ruler, I should cast all other troubles 
aside.” 

“ Would you really ? ” said the Prince, looking up and 
running his fingers through his hair . . . which little trick 
was a good sign, as it meant that he wanted to copy his great 
ancestor, Charles XII of blessed memory. 

“ I can’t promise all that . . . but I shall try ; and I can 
promise that I wiU not forget your sayings and maxims, 
Rosenstein.” 

The Prince rose to go, and Rosenstein bent deferentially to 
kiss the hand held out to him. To his astonishment the Prince 
did not immediately withdraw it again, but seized his tutor’s, 
and pressed it hard between his oAvn. \^Tien Rosenstein looked 
up, he saw the boy’s eyes Avere moist, and Avhen he came to 
think of the cause of this emotion the Chancellor’s oAvn Avere 
not quite dry. 

“ I am in despair, Rosenstein,” said the Prince Avith a catch 
in his voice ; “if the King does die, I’m sure I don’t AA^ant to 
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live — I shall never know an hour’s happiness again — I can not 
and never shall forget these miserable daj’-s. I . . . I . . 

The Prince made a hasty motion -with his hand that Rosen- 
stein should leave him, which he did at once. 


Towards evening the Iving’s condition showed some improve- 
ment, wliich good news was conveyed to Her Majesty tlic 
Queen by Baron Armfelt and to His Royal Highness Gusbif 
Adolf by Count Gjddenstolpe. 

The Prince rather regretted liaving confided his views to 
Rosenstein ; if he had only waited another day he need not 
have done so. He had spoken in the agony of grief, thinking 
the King was really dying. 

Now, expecting the IHng would live, he rather wondered 
wlielher Rosenstein •voonld keep their r-ecent interview secret, 
and not let it be mentioned in history ! 

The Prince had retired to bed with tire prospect of another 
sleepless night ; though rather repenting his confidences, he 
felt a sort of pleasant relief in having opened his heart to his 
old tutor, and he thanked God for the improvement of the 
King’s slate. He would be pleased one day to wear the crown 
himself, but not as a mirror, nor under such circumstances as 
the present. He was full of hope that witli God’s blessing 
the King might eventually quite recover and live a long, long 
time 3’^ct, until he should depart this life full of years and 
honour, when the Prince himself should be a man ripe in years 
and experience, wilh no “ Regent ” over him. 

And as the King seemed decidedly belter, the Prince looked 
forward to being allowed to see him agairr on the morrow. He 
repented Rosenstcin’s wise axioms to himself in dtre onlcr : 
“ ifonc-sly is the best policy.” . . - “ No promises,” . . . “No 
favourites. . . .” .And so worn out and tired was lie v.ith 
excitement and the various harassing events of the day, that his 
head sank wearily on to his pillow, and he was soon wrapt in 
the dim, sotintl sleep of happier days. On his drcwng-fahl'* 
stfKMl a Vent lian gkess, exquisitely enuraved with his mono* 
gmm, half lilltd with wnltr, hidf with .smur sweet oil, wtlli a 
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tiny wick in silver cross-bars flontin" on the top; this little 
nighllight burnt, slowly nnd steadily whilst the boy slept. 


The vnlet had ns much trouble iji rousing the Prince the next, 
morning as he had had on that fatal seventeenth of March. When 
at last he did succeed the boy sat up in bed, and as on that other 
morning turned his half-closed t-yes towards the clock on tin; 
mantelpiece, and said j'>cevishly: “It is only just .seven, not 
eight ! Wliat do yo\j mean by waking me so early ? Eight 
is my time.'' 

And his sleepy head feink down once more on the pillow. 
But lie was not destined to re.sl . . . the valet .shook him as 
gently and respectfully as he could, and said : “ May it jilease 
Your Royal Highness to pardon m3' bohlnc.ss. but Count 
G3'ldcnslolpc gave me order.s to call Your RoN'al irighness 
immediately." 

The Crown-Prince was wide awake on the insUint, and on 
the alert. 

“ Mliat has hajipcncd ? The King . . . ? Say," he added 
in a hoarse whisper. 

It was not the v.alct, but Count Piper, the Gcntlcnian-in- 
Waiting, who replied : 

“ Yes, alas ! Your Royal Highness, The King suddenl}' 
became so much woi'se in the night, that his former Court 
Ph3'sician, Dahlberg, had to be summoned." 

“ Thank God ; it was Dahlberg who saved his life once 
before at Damgarten. What docs he say? Where is Count 
Gyldenstolpe ? ” 

“ Count G3ddcnstolpc, Count O.xenstjerna, Baron Armfclt, 
and Baron Taubc, with the Secretary of State, Schrbdcrhcim, 
have been in the King’s apartment since four o’clock this 
morning. Count G5’ldenstolpc wished me to inform Your Ro3’^al 
Highness.” 

“ I know, I know . . . the King is dying.” 

“ Your Royal Highness will be good enough to rise and dress 
at once, for you may at any moment be called to the King’s 
deathbed. Her Majesty the Queen and the other members of 
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the Royal Famil}’^ are ready. Count Gyldenstolpe Avill let you 
know as soon as His Slajesty expresses the wish to say a last 
farewell to his family.” 

The Prince could not speak — he motioned to Piper 
to go. 

The valet proceeded to help him to dress. As Kundcl was 
tying the red sash it suddenly occurred to the boy that he might 
as well don the sombre garments of mourning which he must 
wear when the ICing died, noxo. 'Why should his usual clothes 
with the red facings and the red sash be handed to him, when he 
ought to wear black only ? The Prince put his hand to his head, 
and reflected that when the King sent for him he could certainly 
not appear before him in mourning ; if he should come to him 
arrayed in trappings of woe, the IHng might ask him whom he 
mounied. . . . 

Then a most strange thing happened. . . . All at once the 
Prince burst into a loud, hysterical laugh, to the utter amaze- 
ment of his attendant who had noticed how intently his young 
master listened to every sound, and how his whole body 
quivered when he thought he heard anything, though he 
had not opened his lips during the whole of the thirty 
minutes occupied with his toilet. "Wlicn at last it was com- 
pleted, he said to Kundel : " Go and get me the latest 
accounts.” 

Kundel returned after a few minutes, and said to the Prince, 
who, as usual, was standing by the window ; “ His Majesty 
is sitting propped up in his own chair, supported by Robert. 
Doctor Dahlberg, the other doctors, and the gentlemen already 
mentioned are there also, us well as Secretary Schroderheim, 
who is writing .something. Ilis Majesty is perfectly conscious 
and takes the medicines ordered, but they no longer seem to 
have any effecA.” 

“ Is' there no .special message from Count Gyldenstolpe ( 
asked the Prince without turning round, and in such low tones 
that Kundcl could sc.arccly catch what he said, 

” No, none, Vnur Royal iriglmcs>--.'’ 

“ CiUnc again in a lit tlo while, and bring na- \Vf»rd . . . but if 

there is any rpeciol message, come at once.” 
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The boy remained at the window, but he saw neither the 
lovely landscape nor the multitude of faces assembled near 
the palace, gazing anxiouslj’’ up at the windows of the chamber 
where their King laj’’ a-dying ; instead, his imagination led 
him to see the most weird, ghastly pictures — ^visions of the 
recent gruesome events in France ; visions of that fatal night’s 
doings in the Opera House — ^lie saw them all as plainly as if 
he had himself been there and taken jDart in them ; but 
he could not quite make out Avhich of these things had 
happened in France, and which in Stockholm ; it was all 
so confused and blurred. He tried hard to remember, but 
could not. 

Hark ! There was some one at the door now. The Prince 
started, but did not shift his position nor turn to look ; he 
waited with burning cheeks and throbbing pulse for what 
news he might have to hear. 

“ His Reverence the Bishop of Wexio has been summoned 
to administer the Holy Communion to His Majesty,” said the 
voice of Count Piper, for it was he and not Kundel who had 
entered. 

The Prince took no notice of the speaker, but only said 
hoarsely : “Go again at once, and ask Count Gyldenstolpe 
if I may not come up soon, and come back and tell me imme- 
diately.” 

It seemed an age before Count Piper returned. The Prince 
stood transfixed in the middle of the room ; he fancied he had 
been called, and he meant to go to his father without waiting 
for the summons. 

“ Not yet ; it will, however, not be long before Your Royal 
Highness will be called up. Bishop Wallquist, to whom I have 
just spoken, told me that he heard Baron Armfelt ask His 
Majesty whether he wished the Royal Family and Your 
Royal Highness to be sent for, and His Majesty answered that 
he Would prefer to rest a little while after partaking of the 
Sacrament, and that he felt rather sleepy.” 

The Prince sighed deeply, and gave Piper a sign to go. 

He stood with his hand ready on the handle of the door ; 
there was a singing in his ears, and a buzzing as of insects’ 
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wngs. ... In spite of all he listened intently for the message 
which should summon him to his father’s deathbed. 

There was some one, surely, coming through the Audience- 
chamber now. The Prince took his hand from the door, and at 
the same instant his Governor, Count Gyldenstolpe, advanced 
into the room. 

“ May I come now ? ” asked the boy, pushing past him. 

His Excellency, holding him back, said gravely : 

“ No, Your Majesty. '' 

The buzzing in the Prince’s ears ceased so suddenly that he 
was quite dazed. True, he heard his Governor speak, but the 
voice sounded a long way off sometimes, and sometimes 
strangely near and loud ; he would have liked to stop his ears 
so as to hear nothing. 

“ Our beloved Sovereign, His Majesty Gustavus the Third, 
passed peacefully away a few minutes ago. His Royal Highness, 
tlie Duke of Sodcrmanland (the IGng’s brotlicr), bid me in all 
haste inform Your Majc.sty that he would be iicre in person 
as soon as possible, to take the oaths as Regent and guardian 
to Your Majest}', in accordance with the wishes of His late 
Majesty Gustavus HI, as expressed in his last Will and Testa- 
ment. May it please Your Majesty now to change your dress 
for the customary mourning.” 

The Prince Ijad turned deadly' pale; lie staggered, and pul 
his hands up to his head. 

“ I cannot ... I :c;7/ not ... I will not,’’ he .slanimcrtd. 

His Excellency pretended to believe that the young Aiag 
had spoken in reference to his dress, therefore he eonfinued in 
mcllinuous but impressive tones (which greatly irrilutcd 
Guslaf Adolf IV, who was not slow to perceive that tic 
Governor’s voice was more unctuous than of yore) : “ Rn( it 
is quite imperative that Your Majesty should pul on nimmiing. 
Take a .scat and rest for a few moments. otild yott lih<' a 
gl.nss of cold w'nlcr ? . . . For Hexiveu’s stike , . . ^ our 
Majesty . . .” 

Count Gyldensloljx' nwhed across the room and psdhd Uh- 
bell vioh'ully. 

An nllcndnnt had evidently beett itt i^’adirns;. in tie- 
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chamber, and answered tlie summons at once. lie was a]ivad>‘ 
clad in the customary mourning, with bands, ci'apc rosettes, 
and a crape bow on the left arm. 

“ Quick, quick ! Bring water and smelling salts, the young 
King is in a dead swoon.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE YOUNG MONARCH 

T he youthful lOng seemed vexed and depressed. He 
had mostly been so during the four long years lliat had 
elapsed since the assassination of the late King. 

First of all he was greatl}’^ annoyed at being spoken of as the 
“ young ” or “ little King,” and inquired with much irritation 
who, then, was the “ big ” King ; next his anger was kindled 
at the unexpected clemency shown to the regicides. The 
“ little ” King had looked with wondering eyes at his uncle, 
Duke Charles of Sodermanland, when, pro forma, the latter 
had asked liitn whether the sentence on Anckarstrom might not 
be reduced, and he had answered sternly that, in his opinion, 
it ought to be doubled, trebled. And when interrogated os to 
what were his intentions with regard to the others implicated, 
he had replied very sharply : 

“ I consider no punishment hard enough for them." 

It had never occurred to him otherwise than that they should 
pay the penalty with their lives, and the Duke of Sodermanland 
found it quite impossible to make him comprehend any reason 
why they should not forfeit them, and why they should only 
suffci imprisonment in a fortress or exile from their coiujlry. 
Had not theirs been the most wicked, most heinous crime 
that could be imagined ? If they were let off the dcalli'pcnnlty. 
would not the people conclude that .any sovereign might he 
murdered with irnp\mity V When he thought these things over 
in the silent hours of the night, he wept, utuI his indignatiun 
w»x<al greater day by day. He eliafed atul fretterl at hiang 
th'- “ little *’ King, a minor, under tutelage, with no pw.rt to 
puni'-h his ndortd father's murtleren-: as he would wi'lo and a- 
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they deserved. This continued state of ill-humour and but 
half-suppressed ^YraLh ended in estranging from him in one 
vay or another many of those who had loyally served the late 
King, and when it came to Armfclt’s sending in his resignation, 
the King’s grief was intense. Armfelt’s defection convinced 
him that there was no reliance to be placed on any one since 
his father’s enemies had come into power, his father’s mur- 
derers all but pardoned, his father’s friends alienated from him. 
And yet Mauritz Armfclt had promised Gustavus III on bis 
deathbed that, present or absent, he would watch over the 
Boy-King, and he had confirmed that promise to the “ little ” 
IQng himself when he left. 

After the final interview, when Armfelt had closed the door 
after him, the young King’s heart beat fast with fear and 
apprehension. It was late in the evening that Armfclt had said 
a sorrowful farewell to him. . . . Armfelt, his father’s trusted 
friend, once his own Gentleman-Attendant, so kind, so high- 
spirited, and . . . noxi) he had left him, forsaken him, and the 
boy saw nothing but foes and assassins round his couch. lie 
once again bitterly bewailed that he was only the “ little ” 
IGng, with no power to keep his father’s friends and his own 
near him. 

This and similar causes also made the King dissatisfied with 
the Regency, not with Duke Charles individually, for he had 
looked up to and admired him ever since the victory of Hogland, 
but he was seriously displeased mth the Duke’s favourite, Baron 
Reuterholm, who gave himself airs, and aggregated to himself 
power which did not become him. 

Sometimes, however, the Duke himself incurred Gustaf 
Adolf’s dire displeasure, as, for instance, when, a few weeks 
after the late King’s death, he had taken the boy to task for 
his apathy and sullenness, and not long after had given him a 
scolding for his ouer-amiability and friendliness towards the 
Russian General whom the Empress Catherine had sent with 
messages of condolence to the Swedish Court. Such proceedings 
offended Gustaf Adolf deeply ; he could not tolerate injustice 
and ineonsisteney . 

By degrees his feelings towards the Duke grew less bitter, 
I.— H 
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especially when he noticed that he (the Duke) showed him all 
possible deference in public as his Sovereign, and never ad- 
dressed him save hat in hand. 

With his mother, the Queen, he Avas exceedingly annoyed. 
Ought she not to have known that if she desired additions 
made to her residences at Logard and Ulriksdal he (though a 
minor) Avas the proper person to Avhom she should haA'c applied ? 
But no, she had applied to the Duke, and the latter in his, 
the King’s presence, had granted her requests Avith such kindly 
alacritj' that the Queen had been mo\’cd to tears, and said 
that it Avas the first time since she had come into the counlrA' 
that she had been able to get anything she AA*antcd, and the 
Duke’s kindness had touched her deeply. 

The Queen’s excess of gratitude had moved the Duke loo, 
but the King had been greatly displeased, seeing that the 
Queen’s utterances cast aspersions on the late King ; he Avas 
cA’cn more furious Avhen he suav the AvidoAved Queen in so much 
more cheerful mood. The climax, hoAvcver, Avas reached one 
day in the autumn Avhen he A\’cnt to Ulriksdal to see her. lie 
had gone in the deepest mourning, his hair unpoAvdered, a black 
mufilcr round his throat, and no Avhilc cuffs to his sleeves; 
his black cloak, a crape sash and hat Avilh tlic badge smotheral 
in crape. IlalfAvay through llic park he had met the Queen, 
dressed in Avhitc and colours. Tlic blood had nnninU'd to his 
temples, and he had turned and gone anollicr Avay, pretending 
he had not seen her. Wlicn lie met her aflcnvards Avifh the 
Duke, and she asked him Avhy he had not spoken to her before, 
he had giA-cn A’cnt to Ins displeasure, and had said : 

** I could not, Avhilst Your Majesty was arrayed so.” 

He could luiA'c stnick her then and there because she was 
not clad in fustian and crape, Avith long wcepc-rs, etc., and he 
h.ad a hard struggle not to cry aloud for very nngui'h luart 
to think that hr was the otilt/ one of th* m all avUo ga nuiiHK' 
mouHAf'd the King, and who wouhl willingly have gtAvn he; 
life to bring him back again. 

Nor Ava% he much beUvr pkav.d willt Ins CJovenu^r, t'f’unt 
GyUb n Uolp'’, Hi‘i sharp eyes )unl th.teeted oertain iHldsti" 
and disrrejiancivj. in the conduct and geiicnd brh;tv|our thoi 
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gentleman, and one day when, totally oblivious of all decorum, 
he had appeared at the Royal dinner-table unmistakably the 
worse lor what he had imbibed, so that he could neither speak 
intelligibly nor walk straight, the King’s displeasure had turned 
to contempt and disgust. 

Not often could Gustaf Adoll give vent to his annoyance ; 
he tried his best to master his apathy and his hot temper, and 
to be affable and kind to all. He had not been blessed with the 
late King’s sanguine and cheerful temperament ; he was by 
nature too emotional, too sensitive, especially w'hen anything 
touched his pride and ambition, and his haughtiness and self- 


consciousness led him to wish to appear perfect in every respect 
in the eyes of others. AVlien not provoked he was calm, 
sensible, gentle and courteous in manner, and intent on 
exhibiting those good qualities which are supposed to be the 
heritage of kings. His greatest difficulty lay in coping with that 
all too vivid imagination of his, which was calculated so often 

to destroy the calm which is so essential, outwardly at least, 
to regal dignity. ^ 

The little ” Bang’s life was a busy one. His studies with 
osenstein had to be continued as heretofore ; in his leisure 
ours he flew to his piano, for the King loved music, which often 
nought him comfort and consolation in hours of sorrow and 
o^ession, and these, alas 1 were many. 

e also had to drill with a company of soldiers especially 

fact^ were wooden soldiers, skilfully manu- 

^ac ured by the Court cabinet-maker. These he set up on a large 
^a ’en table, and an Adjutant stood by and instructed him in 
But ’^ost difficult and intricate manoeuvres with them, 

^low destined to war with toy soldiers. And 

exil lessons in genuine warfare under the tuition of the 

how ^®^^h Captain of Artillery, Suremains. These lessons, 
ftiain^^^' pleasure to either pupil or teacher. Sure- 

hehad little interest in uniforms or tactics; 

^’her tales of warriors and heroes, no racy anecdotes 

liear' the King. It bored the latter to be for 

the nr ^bout the technical rules of march for an army, 
eeautions to be taken for its safety, the topographical 
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knowledge to be acquired, and the lines and possible bases of 
operation. Often the Kang was scarcely able to repress his 
ya^ras during those weary hours. But when Suremains 
occasionally stopped to ask him to repeat what he had said, 
Gustaf Adolf would look at him with his big, serious blue eyes, 
and say : 

“ My idea, Captain Suremains, is this : if you Avant to gain 
a victory in war, it is you who must alwaj’s be the aggressor.” 

“ How would you gain the victory— Avhat would your tactics 
be, did Your Majesty say ? ” 

And when the King would not vouchsafe an answer, Sure- 
mains w'ould once more launch out upon the measures to be 
taken and advantages to be followed up by the would-be 
conqueror. Gustaf Adolf let him prose on as long as lie liked ; 
he was too courteous to interrupt his teacher, and only spoke 
when requested to recapitulate the lesson. Then lie would 
say : 

“ You should know all about that much better than I, 
Captain Suremains ; but 1 maintain that to gain a victory, 
you must be the aggressor.” 

And the King would impaticnily run his fingers through his 
hair. Should Suremains venture in despair to offer any con- 
tradictory remark, he was sure to incur the King’s displeasure. 

How much had happened in the course of the last four years ! 
The ineffaceable, dccj> impression 'whicli llie assassination 
of tlie late King had made upon the boy increased, when, in 
the beginning of the year following, he heard of the shameful 
execution on the guillotine of the King of France by his ov.-n 
people, until it amounted to positive terror. His thoughts 
dwelt conlitumll^’ and with nervous api)rehension on tlie 
monnrcli, once so powerful, and his own father’s friend, now 
cnielly beheaded by his own subjects. That scene in Paris 
and that other in Stockholm were consUmlly heft>re him. Tlie 
world to him seemed fait of gear since tlie last and most m»l)!c 
.sovereigns wvre allowed to become (he victims of mad, vrit-k'd. 
mul hlo«Uhir'4y reb' Is and eonspjr;itfir'>. lbs feveridi imagina- 
tion drew wtird picture’; of the sUilo the w'orld would Ur in 
if till its rtdvrs wen- tt» eombine to uvenge tfwlr iuttliaai and 
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chastise the people. He saw himself at the head of the band, 
leading them on ; he considered it as a heritage left to him 
by his father. Gustaf III could not avenge himself, but 
Gustaf IV could and should avenge both martyr-kings. 

He thought so much about it that it brought on one of his 
curious fits. Thej’’ usualty began with sijasmodic twitehings 
of the muscles of the face, and ended M'ith alternate paroxysms 
of uncanny laughter and floods of tears. These attacks troubled 
him greatlj^ and it was palpable to all what almost superhuman 
efforts he made to combat or conceal them ; but he was not 
always successful, and the failure made him angry with him- 
self. 

In the autumn news came to Stockholm that the beautiful 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, and King Louis’ sister, Madame 
Elisabeth, had likewise suffered on the scaffold. The victims 
of the people’s frenzy were increasing daily, and so were Gustaf 
Adolf’s fears and dread. Tliis last news not onlj'’ prostrated 
him physically, but seemed also to fill his mind with strange 
and lugubrious ideas. He suddenly expressed a desire that all 
who were about liis person should pretend (in play) to rebel 
against him, and the game should culminate in Ms pretending 
to run a dagger through his heart and to give up the ghost. 
This tragic-comic performance had to be repeated many times, 
always concluding with the King’s pretending to take his own 
life. He would often have liked to do it in reality, had he not 
known that self-murder is a grievous sin. The young King’s 
temperament was a curious mixture indeed, beyond the power 
of any mortal man to understand. Gyldenstolpe and Rosen- 
stein had the greatest difficulty in preventing him from laying 
down the crown. At the same time he had the utmost horror 
of being deposed. His fear of regicides had become chronic. 

Not long after the news of Marie Antoinette’s execution had 
spread consternation over Stockholm, trouble was ready to 
break out in Sweden. A plot had been discovered against the 
Duke of Sodermanland and the Regency, with Gustaf Mauritz 
Armfelt at its head ! It was a great blow to the King, who had 
an instinctive feeling that somehow or another it might be 
suspected that he, too, was implicated in it. He reflected 
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on all he had done or left undone, and could find nothing Avith 
regard to which he had failed to exercise the most scrupulous 
care. He reviewed the past, and comforted himself with the 
thought of his firmness in stcadil}' refusing any intercourse 
whatever with a certain damsel of the name of Blalina Iluden- 


skjdld, wlio liad often put herself in his way that, summer, 
trjdng to deliver mcvssagcs or secret letters to him from Armfclt, 
and he had told her in very plain language that he received 
neither messages nor letters from an3mnc without his guardian’s 
knowledge. This he had promised the Duke, and nothing would 
induce GusLaf Adolf to break a promise. 

It had been a work of considerable difficulty for the shy, 
quiet bo)’^ to defend himself against the insidious wiles and 
bewitching overtures of this damsel, and to steel himself 
against the fearful dangers and cons])iracics which, she was not 
slow to tell him, threatened both him and the country, as well 
as the laic King's faithful adherents, .so long as the Regency 
remained in the hands of perfidious favourites. To emphasise 
her stories, she painted in brilliant colours the jirospcrity of 
the kingdom and the happiness of the King himself which 
would ensue if Armfclt were recalled from Naples, and with the 
help of the Empress of Russia, Gustaf Adolf were to proclaim 
his independence. All this could so sjiccdilj' and easily he 
aecompiished if Ilis ilfajesty would only receive and cojn' 
with his own hand the draft of a letter to the Empress Catherine, 
(carefully conceived b\' .-Virnfelt), and whieli Malina Ruclens- 
kjokl made many fruiUcss nltcmpls to pass on lo the young 
King. 

Tlie bo3' often repealed to liimself Roscnslein’s innxint, 

Honesty is the lu st jmlity,” and his unwavetinn ivpl.V to 
Malina hud uhvaVK been, “ I neither receive nor despatch KTtert 
v^ilhotil my uncle’s knouh’dge and approval. Once for nil 
I giU(‘ iny nord to the Duk*', and that word is suer»tl; f 
luithcr tan nor bn-nk it ’’ ; v.hieh caused MiiUria to 


off iti a fnr>' to Annhdl tliat tlu* hoy svas as tdKiinsde 
mut'-, and lhai thro- uas no ehanre of ntalint; any v.nv' 


e.s a, 
voth 


/oVa .\Tsnhit, iqunily exa-qv-rntMl, o plis<l in an anrty l'-^’ 
iti v.hieh la rtftrrtd to Guitaf Adolf as ** istjphl'- .M-gdal'Jij' 
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omi brat,” which was the worst term of opprobrium he could 
think of at the time. 

Whatever alarm he felt at Armfelt’s conspiracy, Gustaf 
Adolf at least had the solace of knowing his conscience innocent 
of any participation in it, but his heart was full of misgivings, 
as it had been after the late King’s death. Indeed, whom could 
he trust ? how’ could he tell w'ho would be true to him or who 
would bring misfortune and disgrace upon him ? He saAV 
Armfelt’s name on the list as a traitor to his King and country, 
and heard much talk about Malina Rudenskjold’s manenuvrings. 
.... And Armfelt had been one of the late King’s most 
trusted friends, and much had been expected of him when the 
young King came to the throne. Now he was branded as a 
traitor, and INIalina Rudenskjold had been sentenced to hard 
labour. Was Gustaf Adolf not bound, in a certain measure, 
to stand up for Armfelt, who was to be tried and punished even 
more severely than Anckarstrom the regicide ? On the other 
hand, he could find no excuse for one conspiring against those 
in authority, and setting at naught the will of his Sovereign. 
His mind was sorely troubled, being torn both ways. 

One thing certainly did not in the least disturb or worry him, 
and that was the dismissal of Count Gyldenstolpe, his Governor, 
who had been found to have been implicated in Armfelt’s plot ; 
but he was intensely annoyed when he thought that the Duke 
and Reuterholm might take it into their heads to dismiss 
Rosenstein, and he could not get on without “ his Rosenstein.” 

This worthy, having taken warning by the fate meted out 
to Gyldenstolpe, had become more circumspect and reticent 
than ever, so that the poor young King had not even that 
refuge when evil forebodings and apprehensions seized him. If 
ever, during their hours of study, he tried to talk of events 
that had happened or might possibly happen, Rosenstein only 
shook his big head and laid his finger on his lips ; so it came that 
the King certainly believed in Rosenstein as an honest man, 
probably the only one in the realm; but on the whole he 
cherished the sad conviction that he could only rely upon 
God and himself. He lay awake many hours during the night, 
fancying that he heard the voice of the Almighty telling him 
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v, hat to do and what not to do, and that voice he strove to obey 
in the course of the day ; and, listening to its promptings, he 
became more silent and reserved each hour that passed. 

That same spring he took to rising early and taking long 
walks, accompanied by only one of his gentlemen and his 
wliitc spaniel, which kept close to Jiis heels and seemed fo 
understand Ins varj'ing moods better than did liis companion, 
with whom Guslaf Adolf exchanged but few words. Ilis excur- 
sions were chiefly beyond the quarries away to the Caribcrg 
road, and though he met plenty of people on the way, it was not 
till long after he had passed that it dawned upon them that 
this thin, slender lad, with the white face and somewhat pro- 
minent blue eyes, in the dark blue reefer, really was the King. 

Tlic Guard W'ould naturally not be expected to present arms 
when the Iving thus went out incognito, but sometimes, after 
a wakeful, harrowed night, he would be in such a state of 
irritability as to greatly resent their not doing so, and he would 
insist upon it that, incognito or not, the Guard at any rale 
ought to know him, and do him the usual honours. 

Yet Gustaf Adolf was not always irritable, sullen, or de- 
pressed, not always so sliy and tongue-tied. In the intervals 
between his attacks, and when there Avas no special cause for 
anuoyanee, he cnuld be just like other lads of his age, though, 
perliaps, a trifle more serious and haughfy ; hut cve.n then 
there was an irresistible charm and winsomeness in his manner. 
Generally, it was not easy to discover wljom he liked or dis- 
liked, for he Ircnled all alike with an assumpliu!» of coUlnc-ss 
and comlrsccnsion ; but at this time lie met with a corn- 
]);uucin of liis own age, Count Claes Adolf I’lcming, who 
app.oinltd his Page-of-llonour. 

He liked yonng I’lc rning, who was as silent and Tineoninuini- 
esilive v.t; Gustaf .\dolf himself. Hy nature dues I'leming Avas 
th<* more good-ternpertd :aid merry of the two, hut aUi'-u the 
King Avas plf-as/tl I'leming Avas so Ion. 

dtitiiig one of Ills jijr, ruing w.-dks, tla King ifdo a 
h.k'.r*.'. ‘hi:ip }ind iH-nghl fomr httns, . , . lie wn-. so affah'.e 
Sstid phie uTit that the eii'.tonjer. Avho Were in tin- shop nt th-" 
time, it*. AM'li I'.', tie* hr. her :uid liis wiU , v.«n.- melianttd A'ith 
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his gracious manner. Another time he met a peasant bringing 
a slaughtered pig to the market ; he bought it forthwith, and 
sent it as a present to the barracks which the Guards were 
occupying just then. 

^^^lcn he was in these happier moods he could condescend 
to more trifling pastimes, such as playing Avith his pet monkcj’’, 
a most impudent little creature, Avhosc chief pleasure it was 
to suddenly pounce upon and make havoc of the wigs of any 
elderly gentlemen present ; attracted thereto, no doubt, by the 
alluring perfume of the various unguents with which they were 
impregnated. 

But even in his lightest vein Gustaf Adolf never forgot what 
was due to rank and age, and Avould hasten to apologise and 
to deliver the grave seignors from the undesirable attentions 
of his saucy little favourite. Very lovable was King Gustaf 
Adolf when in a sunny temper, and those who knew him best 
were of opinion that the assumption of dignity and haughtiness, 
though sometimes exaggerated, and inherited probably from 
his mother, might one day stand him in good stead. 

The younger ladies of his aunt’s (the Duchess of Soderman- 
land’s) Court, found the young King fascinating and delightful, 
though it cannot be said that any of them lost their frivolous 
little hearts to him ; he AA^as too simple, and at the same time 
too shy and stiff for them. He himself had fallen desperately 
in love with one of them, but he paid her no special attentions, 
and kept his feelings hidden in his oaati breast, for he had 
frequently perused his father’s Will and kncAV the paragraph 
concerning his matrimonial prospects pretty Avell by heart. 

This paragraph was Avorded thus ; “We desire and command 
our beloved brother Charles, Duke of Sodermanland, to choose 
a suitable bride for our son, so soon as he shall have attained 
the age of seventeen. The marriage to be consummated without 
delay. The bride-elect must be of Royal or Princely birth.” 

The young Edng Avas quite aAA'are that the destined bride 
had long ago been fixed upon, and that negotiations Avere under 
discussion. He knew also that the chosen one Avas the youthful 
Grand Duchess Alexandra of Russia, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Paul, and granddaughter of the Empress Catherine. 
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He knew how anxious the latter was to see the Grand Duchess 
on the throne of Sweden, and that (in secret) the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra was already being instructed in the Swedish tongue. 
The King tried his best to accustom himself to think of her 
as his future Consort, and rcsolutcl}’’ to drive out of liis mind 
all thoughts of the lovel}'^ young Mile. Modee ; he was too 
honourable, too pure-minded to entertain any liaison which 
could not end in a bo7ia fide marriage. 

Tliercforc it came rather like a thunderbolt upon him one 
day when he Avas told that all negotiations with the llussian 
Court had been broken off, and that his guardian was looking 
about for a bride in some other quarter. The only apparently 
'aA'ailable Princess, however, belonged to the not A'cry important 
House of jMecklcmburg-Sclnvcrin. The King was greatly averse 
to such an union, and strenuously opposed it as far ns he Avns 
able. 

He had looked forward to his marriage as to tlic period when 
he should no longer be so terribly lonely, and had been greatly 
attracted by a picture he had seen of the young llussian 
Grand Duchess, whilst he Avas far from haA'ing been smitten 
Avilh a miniature, painted by herself, of the prosj)ccl.ivc 
Mccklemburg bride. The expression of her face avus certainly 
amiable and good-natured, and she had a A'cry equable temper ; 
but she did not seem to pojjscss .a trace of real charm or queenly 
dignify, and Guslaf Adolf could not fhink hoAV he .should ever 
get himself to love that })odgy little German. He pr.ayed 
fciwently that this projected union might also come to naught 
. . . but it Avns not dc.slined to do so ; on llic contrarA', ne- 


gotiations AA'crc bcijig carried on and concluded Avith all iuistc, 
and on his seA-entcenth birthday, November 1st. 170o. the 
King’s betrothal was to be publicly annmmecd at Ibe Sumwfr 
Palace of LudAAigslust, in the Duchy of SebAverin, in the 
presence of the SAVedi'^h .'Vrubassador. 

That yc.ar, hoAvcver. the hrsl of NoA'cndc-r happ’ Ued b' fall 
on a Sunday, and it avus the King’s express avjsIj tltat th«* n*. a\s- 
of ibcb'-trotha.l should not be mad*' public In Sv.cd< n imfil the 
follovlug day, SinmUnn'-onsly AAith th'- nnnouncenn nt of ht'. 
forthcojuing ina.rnc.ge h*’ v.’se. to d“c!arcd a-. haA jug attainid 
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his majority, and, further, the consequent resignation and 
retirement of those who had acted as his guardians and advisers 
during his minority. 

The eventful Sunday had come. The young King had taken 
leave of Rosenstein, and had thanked him warmly for all his 
care and kindness during so mai\y years, expressing a hope 
that in future he might sec him sometimes, and be able to have 
a chat with him. Giving him his hand to kiss, Gustaf Adolf 
added with much feeling : 

“ I shall miss you vciy much, Rosenstein.” 

Rosenstcin also had been deeply moved ; he had expressed 
his gratitude for the past, and his heartiest wishes for the lime 
when the King should welcome his bride, the future Queen of 
Sweden. The King had looked vacantly in front of him, and 
had said : 

“ Thank you, Rosenstcin, I thank you. For myself, I am 
not in such a huny for the marriage ; as long as I still have a 
guardian over me, I do not think I can expect the Princess 
to be willing to share my life.” 

“ They say that the Princess of jMccklcmburg-Schwcrin is of 
a most amiable, yielding, and gentle disposition,” said Rosen- 
stein soothingly. 

“ I hope to God it may be so ; she will stand in need of those 
good qualities.” 

The King stood at the window looking over Lcjonbacken 
(the Lion’s Hill) looming grey and misty ; then he scanned 
the clouds overhead, from w'hieh the rain was descending in 
torrents. 

"Do you see what a dull, gloomy Sunday this is, Rosen- 
stein ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, Your Majesty ; it must be confessed that the day is 
bad indeed.” 

“ All Sundays are gloomy, Rosenstein. Did I ever tell you 
that, when quite a boy, I used to associate the days of the week 
with certain colours ? ” 

“ I do not quite catch Your Majesty’s meaning,” replied 
Rosenstein, who could never cease wondering at his pupil’s 
quaint fancies. 
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“ Well, Rosenstein, now look here. White is for Monday, red 
for Tuesday, 'pinh for Wednesday, green for Thursday, and 
hlack for Friday.” 

“ Yes, surely since that blaekest of Fridays, Mareh IGth, 
1702,” assented Rosenstein. 

“ Yes, that was a black Frida 3 ' . . . but long before tlicn, 
I used to associate that mournful hue with the daj^ because of 
‘ Good Frida}' ’ — do you see ? ” 

“ I do, Yoiu’ Majesty.” 

“ Yellow or gold is for Saturday' and grey for Sunda\'.” 

“ grey ? ” asked Rosenstein. “ Can Your Jfajest}' 

explain that idea ? ” 

“ No, I can not, though I feel that it is just so. But that is 
not wliat I really meant to talk to j'ou about, Rosenstein. I had 
something ver\' different in my mind. Now that 3 'ou arc no 
longer my ‘ Preceptor,’ I wanted to consult you.” 

The Iving was sitting in his stud}' at the time ; he rose, and 
went over to where a bust of Charles XII stood on a pedestal ; 
he looked up at it and not at Rosenstein, as he said : 

“ I wonder whether you have ever noticed that I am never 
in luck with the weather as my dear late father was. AMicncver 
J have any important function to fulfil it pours with rain if 
it docs not snow ; when I am on the sea there is sure to be a 
storm or tempest. 1 wonder what Providence means to leach 
me by that ? ” 

“There is no special meaning, I tliink ; it just happens 
so, and Your Majesty has ns yet had so few opportunities of 
really proving your ‘ we.'ilher-luck,’ lliat you can hardly pro* 
nounce judgment upon it.” 

“ 'J'hul may be ; but to-day I could not help dwelling upon 
it. There was something else tluit came into my mind, too, 
just now, ns 1 was looking across to the Norrmahnstorg. I vms 
think.ing of what occurred on the day my coming udo this 
world was celebrated. I was thinking of the .dmeking .necident 
in frimt of the ttmporaiy liall-roe.in laiill there, wlun so 
nmiiv met v,ith an untimely de.-tth. My corning to the Ihr^-ae 
\sas nho the ontcoine tif a bkHxly disd.” 

Tie' King had r* inaim-d standing in front of flu Inist, his iiack 
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turned to Rosenstein, and added in sad, subdued tones : “ Do 
you think I was born under an unlucky star, Rosenstein ? 
Answer me honestl3^” 

And Rosenstein replied at once in his clear, solemn voice : 
“ Your Slajcsty must not indulge in such lugubrious rellcctions, 
especially not on such a day as this. 1 cannot think that any 
man is born under an ‘ unlucky star,’ or destined to experience 
nothing but ilhfortune. I consider that every man should be 
and is intended to be the fashioner or framer, so to say, of his 
own life. I think there does not seem to be much that savours 
of ‘ ill-luck ’ in being seventeen, a King, and a prospective 
bridegroom to boot. Oh ! whatever puts such melancholy 
thoughts into Your Majesty’s head ? ” 

“ Something I cannot even tell you, Rosenstein,” replied 
the King hurriedly, and as if scared. 

Rosenstein looked at him with a look that was meant to 
convey nothing particular ; then he said, in would-be in- 
different tones : 

“Was it anything like Your Majesty’s fancy about the 
colours and the days ? ” 

“ I am sometimes inclined to think so, only I hnoxo it is not ; 
nor have I dreamt it either. It is something indefinable, and 
something too avdul, which I overheard bj’^ accident ... or, 
perhaps, it may have been meant for me to hear. ... I cannot 
rightly say ; but I can’t believe it is true, Rosenstein, not for 
a minute . . . not for a second.” 

The King was evidently intensely excited. He had now 
turned away from the bust of Charles XII, and gone to the 
window, looking over the landscape with unseeing ej’-es. 

The rain was still streaming in torrents down the steep Castle 
hill, and gathering in great pools on the uneven stone pavement 
in the square. In honour of the King’s birthday there was to 
be a grand dinner at the Royal Exchange, and the invited 
guests could be seen hurrying along under their green umbrellas 
with giant strides, the collars of their big cloaks carefully turned 
up, picking their steps cautiously among streams of water 
and miniature lakes ! 

Rosenstein, meanwhile, was on tenterhooks, wondering what 
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the icing’s next utterance might be. Could anyone have been 
so base and fiendishly heartless as to let rumours of bastardy 
birth come to the proud King’s cars ? Could he, by any dis- 
tortion of the imagination in his own brain, have evolved an 
idea that the late King had not realty been his father, and that 
that accounted for his having been born under an “unlucky 
star ” ? 

Presently a quick, impatient voice came from the -window : 
“ Have 5’-ou any idea, Rosens tein, to -what I am referring ? 
There is such a singing in my ears that I cannot hear what you 
are saying.” 

“ No, Your Slajesty,” Rosenstein firmly replied. 

“ Then I must have dreamt it. Swear bj^ all that is most 
sacred to you, Rosenstein, that you will never reveal what I 
said just no-w.” 

“ I swear it, and I have no scruples in doing so, since Your 
Majesty never said anything at all. But I should consider it 
a sacred mark of confidence if Your [Majesty -would tell me the 
purport of your dreams or fancy. It might relieve Your 
Majesty’s mind to speak.” 

“ No, oh no, Rosenstein. What I W’as thinking of I cannot 
tell anyone upon earth. I -would try to if I could, to the only 
one to whom, since my earliest days, I ahvays felt I could 
unburden my conscience, and now’ he is going to leave me ! 
But never mind, Rosenstein, I know I could not get the words 
over my lips. I only asked because I wanted to find out whether 
you had heard anything of the vile scandal that reached luy cars ; 
but as 3’ou have not . . 

Rosenstein rcpcatedlj’’ shook his head. The King held out 
his hand to liirn to kiss. He said : “ Onec more, Rosenstein, 

I woidd thank j’-ou, thank j'ou . . , and ma^* God bless you.” 



CILVPTER IX 


TI-IE JOURNEY TO RUSSIA (I) 

T he first time Gustnf Adolf remembered to have heard 
the name of tlie Empress Catherine of Russia had been 
at the age of three, vhen Baron Frcdcriek Sparre 
had been appointed one of liis Governors. 

The Empress’ name vas assoeiated in his mind \Yith his 
first pair of knickerboekers, whieh had been a present from that 
august Sovereign, together ■with a little suit made after the 
pattern of those worn by her own small grandson, the Grand 
Duke Alexander. 

YTienever he heard her name mentioned, he remembered 
these garments, the first lime he jmt them on, and the pride 
he had felt when his father remarked that now he looked quite 
a man ; he also recolleeted hearing the King express his 
gratifieation at the motherly interest the Empress had shown 
in his little son in sending him such a useful and pretty present, 
and had spoken of her with great admiration. 

Then had come an unexpected rupture. Much to the young 
Prince’s perplexity, very unpleasant reports concerning the 
good lady who had presented him with his first Icnickers 
had come to the ears of Gustavus Adolphus even before the 
war actually broke out. 

The King himself had expatiated upon her shameless intrigues 
in Finland, and her double dealings in the Riksdag, and had 
expressed his keen desire to humble the great Empress to the 
dust. The Prince had then, of course, taken the same view as 
his father, and when he heard of the victory of Hogland, he had 
believed then and there that the report of the Swedish eannon, 
which was said to have been heard at St. Petersburg, would 
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immediately cause the walls of that city to fall to the ground, 
even as the walls of Jericho were supposed to have collapsed. 
That event, however, did not take place ; instead, the dangerous 
and iniquitous conspiracy of Anjala had been formed. 

Curiously enough, on the conclusion of peace the intriguing 
and bloodthirsty Empress Catherine became once more the 
grand and much-admired woman, in a great measure because 
the astute autocrat of “ All the Russias ” sided with the King 
of Sweden when one unhappy event followed upon another 
in France in rapid succession. 

Had Anckarstrom’s attempt on the Kang’s life not proved 
fatal on that March 16th, there is little doubt but that Gusta^ms 
Adolphus III would have gone at the head of the united armies 
of Sweden and Russia to fight the French, and force them to 
restore the Bourbons to their throne. This, at least, had been 
Gustaf Adolf’s (IV) conviction. He quickly regained his child- 
like faith in the good fairy, the Empress Catherine, who had 
once shovm such motherly interest in him. Now she wrote 
him most affectionate epistles, in which she constantly urged 
him to assert himself, and to be independent. 

When the prospective match between her granddaughter 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra and the youthful King of 
Sweden was first mooted, Russia’s interest in that kingdom 
naturally daily became more intense, and the Boy-King felt 
gratified to think the match should be so earnestly desired 
by the Empress Catherine. He himself was not averse to it, 
provided he should take a liking to the Grand Duchess when he 
saw her, also provided matters could be so arranged that she 
should renounce the Greek Church and adopt the Lutheran 
faith. Wliilst these questions were pending, Gustaf AdoK 
thought of the Empress as a sort of kindly, dignified, grand- 
motherly person ; but when negotiations with Russia suddenly 
cainc to an end, and the I\Iccklcmburg marriage appeared on 
the iapis, a change also came o’er the spirit of the jmung King’s 
dream, and the kindly grandam was as suddenly transformed 
into a powerful, revengeful foe. 

Yet there remained a certain subtle bond of sympathy be- 
tween the young King and the ag(^d Empress, in that both 
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he looked forward to being the proud father of a numerous 
progeny — sons and daughters ! Yea, the more the merrier ; 
and the firstborn should be a boy — ^not melancholy, nervous, 
and timid as he himself had been, but a sturdj^ healthy little 
lad, full of life and spirits, whom he would bring up entirely 
with his own hand ; a boy who one day would be his eonfidential 
friend and companion, and to whom he could entrust the care 
of his prosperous country, when he himself should desire, after 
a long and glorious reign, to give up the cares of government 
and enjoy, for a few years, the quiet and sweetness of a simple 
life. 

These were some of the pleasant day-dreams the young 
monarch indulged in during that delightsome summer at Haga. 
His good old fairy godmother, the Empress Catherine, took care, 
however, that he should not give himself up to such dreams too 
long ; she launched, as it %vere, a thunderbolt to wake him. 

A letter from her arrived, inviting the Duke Regent and the 
young ICing to pay her a visit at St. Petersburg the following 
summer. Gustaf Adolf was wideawake and alert on the instant ; 
he could very well see what that invitation meant. He was 
beside himself with anger, and stamped and raved like a young 
bear. Unhesitatingly he declared that he was not going to 
undertake any such journey at the Emi^ress Catherine’s 
bidding ; and he w’ould 7iot have a bride, whom he had never 
seen, forced upon him by /ier. There should be no engagement 
between himself and the Grand Duchess Alexandra before he 
had seen her and knew that he could feel some degree of 
affection for her. How could the Empress presume to think 
that an alliance wuth her granddaughter would conduce to 
his happiness ? She need not concern herself as to his future 
welfare ; he would see to that himself so soon as he should be 
of age and his ovti master. No Sovereign in the world should 
force him to be happy against his will ! 

In fairy laics it is all verj' well. TJic good fair>' is bidden to 
the wedding and to the feasts, wliilsl the bad fair}' seeks some 
way of avenging herself for liaving been left out. In the case 
of I he young King it proved otherwise ; tlic good fairy would 
be transformed into a very bad one indeed should her invitation 
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to feast and wedding be ignored or refused ; for the invitation 
of an Empress is not an everyday oeeurrence, to be lightly 
refused. By the wording of the letter and other tokens every 
one was ’cute enough to see that it meant cither friendship and 
alliance, or . . . enmitj’’ and war, and for man^’- months past 
ominous clouds had been floating across the eastern horizon, 
and had gathered thicker and blacker, now threatening at an}'- 
moment to break into a disastrous storm. 

Couriers from St. Petersburg and Finland reported that 
Russian troops were consolidating on the frontier, and that 
warships, and others belonging to the fleet, were being got in 
readiness. In the very midst of the oppressive wave of arming 
and counter-arming fell the thunderbolt of that enigmatical 
invitation to St. Petersburg. Suspicion and perplexity were 
rife at Stocldiolni, and neither Reuterholm, the Duke-Regent, 
nor the Boy-King was inclined to consider it for a moment. 

But before letting herself be drawn into any alliance, or 
continuing negotiations, the Empress Catherine insisted on this 
visit being paid. She said so in clear and forcible language ; 
but there was something behind which she did not say. 

Her object was that the young King should see the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra and . . . fall in love with her. Catherine 
was ambitiously desirous that her granddaughter should occupy 
the throne of Sweden during her (the Empress’) lifetime, and 
intended that the gratitude of her obedient grandchildren 
should secure her some influence in the adjoining peninsula, 
and that the young King should be only too pleased to let his 
good ships sail in the wake of the Russian fleet. Now the 
Empress’ behests must be obeyed ; was "not her will law at all 
times and in all places ? 

First, then, Reuterholm -^vas won over, partly by threats, 
partly by flattery, and the tempting prospect of retaining his 
position by the aid of Russian influence, even when the King 
attained his majority. Reuterholm was to persuade the Duke 
to accept the invitation, and the two of them were to talk 
over the King. In the usual course of things it was extremely 
difficult to persuade the Duke to do anything he did not par- 
ticularly wish to do ; he reminded Reuterholm that, according 
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to the Will of the late King, he could not leave the kingdom 
during his nephew’s minority ; neither could he let the Boy- 
ICing out of his sight. This was, indeed, a serious dilemma. 

“ But on the other hand,” added the Duke thoughtfully, 
knocking the ashes out of his long pipe, “ on the other hand, 
I quite see the complications which may arise from a refusal 
to do the Empress’ bidding; again, I cannot deceive myself 
as to what the consequences may be if I do consent to go. We 
shall be laughed at, and our enemies will think that the King 
and I have gone to beg for peace and pardon at the feet of the 
all-powerful lady whom, erdre nous, I most cordiall3’’ detest.” 

The Duke had left his seat and paced up and donm the room, 
blowing wreaths of blue smoke into the air, but ere the pipe 
was again finished Reuterholm had won the day ! 

The most difficult task still remained — that of talking over 
the King. 

He absolutely refused to hear anything about the humiliating 
journey ; he would sooner even have war. Every leisure 
moment he had employed in poring over the history of Charles 
XII and his feuds with Russia, and with the resolutions already 
formed in his own mind, he asked himself how that hero would 
have acted under similar conditions in his place. As he felt 
quite sure that Charles XII would never have suffered himself 
to be persuaded into a forced alliance with a Russian Princess, 
so neither would Gustaf Adolf IV be coerced. 

The 5’oung King had more reasons tlian one for remembering 
Charles XII that summer. A camp was set up at Ladugards- 
gjirde, and the regiment “ Charles XIl’s Own ” fell to him ; 
he himself manccu^'Tcd it, and was extremely strict and par- 
ticular. On one occasion, even, he was so much provoked 
that he cntirelj' lost his temper, and gave a soldier (of the 
Upland Regiment) who was standing near him, a sounding box 
on the car, because the guns had not been fired with the pre- 
cision he exacted ! But the real cause of his irritabiliU' and 
loss of temper at this period was nothing more or less than I hat 
npjiaretilly courteous invitation of the Empress Catherine s. 
The young King had not given w'ny ja-t, and for his reluctantly 
doing so in the end Charles XII also was to blame. 
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One day the King was out riding witii Baron von Essen, 
Baron Balanib, and other gcnllcmcn of his suite. Gustof Adolf 
was a first-rale rider, and looked exceedingly well on horse- 
back. Anon they aunc to a sleep hill, and the King, brooding 
as usual over peace and war, Ihoughl he would put spurs to 
his horse and lake the rocky height at a fliu'ng gallop. If he 
got to the top safe and sound he would look upon it as a token 
of Providence that he would be viclorious in llic war which 
would be the inevitable consequence of his refusal to go to 
Russia. Pale with cxcilemcnl, and firmly .setting his teeth, 
he put spurs to his horse ; but Baron Es.scn, wlio also was an 
accomplished hoi’scman, cried out to him : 

“ For Heaven’s sake. Your Majesty, have a c£ire ! An acci- 
dent may so easily happen the way you arc riding now.” 

The ICing turned fiercely round to Essen, and said : “ Ta-ta, 
Baron Essen ; Charles XII used often to ride much more 
recklessly than I am doing now — and nothing ever happened 
to 

“ That may be,” replied Essen ; “ but Your Majesty must 
bear in mind that all men arc not so lucky.” 

These words made Gustaf Adolf shudder, and just then his 
horse stiunbled, and he was thrown headlong into the road. 
His frightened companions hastened to pick him up. He had 
injured one of his knees ; nevertheless he insisted on remounting. 
He spoke not a word, but his face was livid. 

Baron Essen, anxious to soften down a little the unfortunate 
remark he had made, resumed : “ Probably Charles XII also 
turned impromptu somersaults as Your Majesty did just now.” 

The King answered never a word, but he cast a disdainful 
sideway glance at the Baron. 

Next morning he said to the Duke Regent : “I have made 
up my mind with regard to the journey to St. Petersburg, 
Uncle. It seems to be the will of God that I should go,” 


Meanwhile a young Prineess Avas sitting in a room in one of 
the mighty fairy’s palaces with fast-beating heart, awaiting 
the arrival of Gustaf Adolf. All her life she had been waiting 
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for and expecting this fairy prince. Had not her grandmother, 
the great Empress, told her that he would come, and was not 
her grandmother almighty, and her wishes supreme ? Not only 
did the Princess (the Grand Duchess Alexandra) think no one so 
powerful and so wise, but she was sure no one was so good and 
kind as her grandmother. 

The Empress Catherine was devoted to all her grandchildren, 
especially to those of the Grand Duke Alexander and most 
of all to his daughter, Alexandra, whose welfare and happiness 
she was anxious to promote. As far back as the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra could remember, the Empress had been lavish in her 
praises of the little Crown-Prince of Sweden, the beauty of his 
character, and his unusually developed intellect ; and when he 
became King, the Empress, in private and with a smile which 
was full of meaning, always called the Grand Duchess her 
“ Bonnie little Queen.” One day Alexandra remembered being 
summoned to her grandmother’s room, and finding her sitting 
there with an open album on her knees. 

“ Come here, little one,” she said. “ Look well at the portraits 
of all these Princes, and tell me which of them you would like 
best to have for a husband.” 

One by one she look them from the album and laid them on 
the table. With a deep blush suffusing her cheeks the then 
ten-year-old girl pointed at once to the first one, and then 
bashfully tried to run away. But she felt some one holding her 
back, and a soft hand tenderly stroking her fair curls, and heard 
the Empress say in triumphant tones : “ There, I knew it ; 
these two children were meant for each other. Do you know 
who that little Prince is ? It is Gustaf Adolf, the future King 
of Sweden.” 

The artful little Grand Duchess knew that very well, as she 
had read the name printed below before she pointed to that 
particular picture ; but ihal she did not say, and the usually 
shrewd Empress nc\'cr sus'pected the child could read 1 In 
any matter concerning an o^aire dc occur the Empress wjis 
easily deceived, and therefore thought it not at all unlikely 
that her beloved grujiddaughter iiad felt herself so mysteriously 
drawn to the young King of Sweden that, not only among a 
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score of portraits such as ■were lying on the table now, but that 
amongst a thousand she would have picked out the right one ! 

This incident inspired the Empress with a bright idea. 
She requested the SAvedish Ambassador, Count Stedingk, to 
teach the Grand Duchess a fcAV words and sentences in Swedish ; 
these she had frequently to repeat to her august grandmother, 
which she did Avith becoming confusion and in subdued, 
ingratiating tones. 

In the midst. of this delightful idyll the aggravating rumour 
of the Mecklemburg-SchAA'crin betrothal suddenly took shape. 
The Empress immediate^ resolved to take good care that it 
shouldhe a “ rumour ” only, and nothing more. She was firmly 
conAonced that the ICing had been OAmrruled, yea, forced into 
this ill-assorted union by his guardian, AA'hom the Empress 
greatly mistrusted, or by that all-poAverful favourite of the 
Duke’s, Reuterholm, to Avhom Catherine was inclined to attri- 
bute all that AAms bad. 

It Avas a very bitter potion to her to think that anyone should 
to put an obstacle in the Avay of her cherished plan, but 
not for a moment did she intend that plan to be frustrated. 

this reason she refused an audience to Count Schweiin, 
who had been sent to her Court to announce the Mecklembuig 
betrothal. For the like reason also she encouraged the report, 
n'hich rapidly spread, that the planks Avhich, by her command, 
bad been laid across the Rwer Neva, Avere really intended to 
facilitate the transport of artillery to Finland. Without the 
^east reticence these and other preparations for hostilities 
against SAveden were everywhere spoken of, and for a similar 
reason her pressing imdtation to come to St. Petersburg Avi^iout 
delay ^vas forthwith despatched to the young ICing and Ins 

guardian. 

la^^^'^ny ^eeks the Empress Avaited for an answer— it came at 


The ship Seraphim, in Avhich the young King was to sail for 
J^ussia, lay at anchor at the Skeppsholm quay in Stockliol , 
but the preparations had taken longer than had been expected. 
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because, for some unaccountable reason, the King had refused 
at the last moment to be rowed out to the ship, and had given 
orders that the Seraphim should be brought up alongside the 
quay, which difficult proceeding took up a considerable amount 
of time. 

The IQng was in such a state of excitement that he could 
scarcely keep still a moment. Sometimes he would appear 
on deck and look at the innumerable crowds assembled on the 
slopes and along the banks, or his eyes would wander over the 
Strommen where numberless yachts, cutters, and small boats 
were darting hither and thither in fantastic circles. He never 
remained many minutes in one place. Now he would go and 
exchange a few words wth the Russian Ambassador, Budberg ; 
then he would go up to Fleming, who was to accompany him, 
and stand by his side for a while without uttering a word. 
Suddenly it seemed to occur to him that he ought to say 
somethmg to the Queen-Mother, the Duchess, and the Princess. 
He did so, but his thoughts were so far away that he but half 
heard or took in what they said to him ; consequently, some 
of his replies were rather -wide of the mark ! He fidgeted %vith 
his collar as though it were choking him ; he put dowr his cup 
of tea, then hastily took it up again, remembering he had not 
even tasted it. But when he became aware that his relatives 
were beginning to notice his nervousness, he exercised what 
restraint he was capable of over himself, and said to the ladies, 
in his most courteous manner : “ I am vcr>' grateful to my kind 
Aunts for having expressed their intention of accompanj'ing 
me as far as Blocksuddcn (an island near Stockholm). Then, 
with deep emotion and team in his eyes, he added : “ And you 
will come and meet me when, bj’ the grace of God, I return 
safely, will you not ? ” 

Then he once more deposited his cup, the contents of which 
had remained uulastcd, on a small table by his side, beckoned 
Fleming to him, and said in a low voice : 

“ Look round, Fleming ; it all looks just as it did when my 
father set off for the lUissian war. I have been thinking of that 
ever since wc started. ... It was on Just such a heavenly 
evening as this . . . t he same crowd to sec 7tfm off . Only now 
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we are not taking troops on the Amadis, Esplcndian, or ToJcan ; 
on board the Seraphim we have only men of peace — lackeys 
and ser^^lats ; neither will the Duke nor I be in martial array 
when we step off the Seraphim. . . . And yet, somehow, it docs 
seem like that other tune, and it is a ^•oyagc to Russia too . . . 
but the King had himself rowed out from the bridge at Logurd, 
w'hereas I went on board direct — there is that difference, 
Fleming.” 

“ Yes, there is. Shall I get a glass of water for Your 
Majesty ? ” said Fleming, distressed. 

“ No, thank you ; I am all right, Fleming ; only, as usual, 
I am bad at waiting — in fact, I cannot stand it at all. All sorts 
of dreadful things come into mj’’ mind when I am waiting. . . . 
But I really think everything is ready now, so let us go on, and 
may God be with us.” 

The King wiped his brow with his lace handkerchief before 
he put on his hat ; he drew himself up to his full height and 
raised his head, which had almost sunk upon his breast ; he 
even tried to smile as he walked by the side of the Duke, 
followed by the distinguished suite w'hich was to accompany 
him, besides sundry other Court functionaries. 

A loud cheer had gone up as soon as the ICing appeared. 
He was so touched by this burst of loyalty that it almost 
unmanned him ; his smile vanished and his eyes grew moist. 
In order that no one might perceive this emotion, he hurriedly 
walked up the gangway, which had been draped with the 
usual blue cloth on which shone the little crowns of gold in 
groups of three, and shortly afterwards he was seen standing 
on the captain’s bridge on board the Seraphim. He bowed 
gi;aciously in all directions, and the Duke-Regent, standing 
by his side, did likewise. The ship weighed anchor and glided 
majestically dowm the clear, rippling Strommen, closely fol- 
lowed by yachts and sailing-boats conveying distinguished 
persons, besides hundreds of larger and smaller craft of all 
kinds, whilst endless cheers and cries of “ God bless our King ! ” 
rose in the air from the thousands of spectators, and the cannon 
on Kastell Island thundered out a parting salute of a hundred 
and twenty guns. 
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All eyes were riveted on the person of the youthful King, 
still on the captain’s bridge, still affably bowing. Only those 
in immediate proximity to him noticed how his colour came and 
w'ent, and the nervous shaking of the hand lifted in salute. 

Thus the Voyage began with fine, calm w’eather, and Avas 
continued until about midnight, when a few hours’ stop was 
made to enable the roAvers to rest aAvhile. The fortified island 
of Waxholm Avas passed about 4 a.m. and a salute AA'as fired 
from the fort. 

The IQng had been A’-ery quiet and silent all the Avay to Fin- 
land ; the greater part of the time he had paced the deck or 
reposed in a deck-chair, looking fixedly out on the AA'ater, 
apparently lost in deep and anxious reflections. "Wlien the 
squadron came into Finnish AA^aters, the King observed to 
Fleming : 

“ This time I am most signally favoured by the AA'eaihcr. 
What do you think it is meant to portend ? ” 

“ Good luck to Your Majesty,” promptly replied Fleming. 

“ Could that be so ? ” remarked the ICing gravely. “ But 
hoAA’cver that may be, one thing I haA’e firmly resolved, and 
that is that, God helping me, I Avill teach both the Empress 
and hex people due respect to the King of SAveden.” 

Fleming boAved. lie did not knoA\’ Avliat reply to make. 
He found it by no means easy cA'cn to imagine hoAV it Avould 
be possible to make the Empress Catherine shoAV respect for 
the Boy-King of SAveden Avho, at her bidding, had had to come 
to her Court, and AA'ould haA'e to espouse her granddaughter 
in obedience to her A\'ill also ; but of this Fleming naturally said 
nothing. lie understood only loo well that the King’s self- 
love and pride had been deeply Avouuded and humbled to the 
dust by this journey to Russia, and that his offended dignity 
Avas at the bottom of his fits of irritability and depression. 

Duke Charles also seemed somcAvhal ill at case. He did 
notliing but Avnlk from one end of the deck to the other, con- 
sAuning any nuinber of pipes in moody silence. Once or twice, 
indeed, he had attempted to give the King a few hints as to 
his conduct at St. Petersburg, and a closer insight into tiic 
churacter of the Empress and some of her not always commend- 
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nblc practices. But the young King utterly refused to listen 
to a woixl, and whenevta- he saw indications that his iinclc 
was about to relate some choice bit of the many sc^indals that 
at this period were atlonl about the 3Cmj)ress, the King would 
begin to fidget, grow crimson with confusion, and would say 
to him : “I wish, mv dear Uncle. 3 'ou would be good enough 
to spare me such tales, which I cannot consider as anything but 
mean and vulgar gossip about people in high place,s. I never 
have liked frivolous stories — lbc\’ disgust and bore me 
intenseh' — and, all things considering, it might be wiser for 
us to think of the Empress Catherine onl.v as the great Indj' 
who has invited us as her guests, and for that reason is entitled 
to all the deference and courtesy ayc c.an show her, consistent 
with our own dignity'. Besides. \'on arc aware, no doubt, that 
I can accept no one person's judgment of another, whether 
it concerns the Empress or anj'onc else. I must first see her, 
and then form mj’ own opinion.” 

“ As you please,” replied the Duke, shrugging his sliouldcrs ; 
“ onl}' mind j’ou keep j'our cj'cs wide o])cn.” 

When the Duke left him the King resumed his scat, and 
looked long and silcntlj' towards the hori'/.on ; but what his 
thoughts were he revealed to no one. 

After a voj’^agc lasting three day.s and three nights the Royal 
party landed safe and sound at Abo ; thence the journc}’’ was 
continued bj^ land through Helsingfors and the smaller town- 
ships of Berga and Lovisa, the travellers inspecting the fortress 
of Sveaborg, near Helsingfors, on their way. 

At LoYOsa they were met by a messenger, despatched by the 
Empress Catherine, with a present of fruit for the King, which 
delicate attention was greatly appreciated by him. 

The next halt was made at Abborrfors, on the frontier ; 
thence the journey was fairly comfortable and quick, for all 
the Russian roads in Finland had been put in thorough repair. 
The young King travelled incognito as “ Count of Idaga,” 
the Duke-Regent as “ Count Wasa.” The King’s servants 
also changed their Royal liveries for more simple ones, especially 
made for this occasion. They consisted of straw-coloured 
breeches, and dark blue coats with scarlet collars and facings ; 
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a few were red, profusely ornamented Avitli silver braid. The 
pages wore dark blue and red velvet with gold trimmings. 
They all sported tricorne hats, with plumes of white, and Spanish 
lace trimmmg. Although the servants and attendants were 
costumed after the French fashion, the two “ Counts ” and 
their Gentlemen-in-Attendance wore the national Swedish 
dress which, from its peculiarity and strongly contrasting 
colours of raven black and fiery red, and its curious cut, the 
short jacket and round hat, created quite a sensation. 

Shortly before reaching St. Petersburg, i.e. twelve daj^s 
after their departure from Stockholm, the Royal travellers and 
suite came to a halt in one of the most beautiful tracts of the 
country. 

Here the carriages the Empress had sent to convey the two 
“ Counts ” to the city were waiting for them ; but Gustaf 
Adolf declined to make use of the Russian equipage, and 
continued the journey in his own. Presently it stopped on the 
top of an eminence, in order that the august travellers might 
get a good view of St. Petersburg from a distance. At their 
feet lay a large lake surrounded by woods ; through the trees 
were %’isible now and again the gilded cupolas of the various 
Greek churches ; farther away the silver turrets and copjicr 
domes of St. Petersburg gleamed brightly in the sun. 

Tlie King, who by this time had completely regained his 
composure, was loud in his admiration of the exquisite view, 
and received the gentlemen of the Court, sent by the Empress 
to meet her guests, with the most charming affability. In their 
company the journey was continued through avenues of tall, 
lofty trees which seemed endless, until the city was reached. 
There every street and thoroughfare teemed with carriages and 
people, the crowd being naturally densest in the vicinity of 
Count Stcdijjgk’s residence, where the illustrious visitors were 
to alight. Ladies of highest rank thought nothing of standing 
up in their carriages and making use of opera-glasses the bettor 
to see the young King, who nvadc a most favourable impression 
as be sat in liis open carriage dignified and erect, bowing graci- 
ously in all directions. 

The Empress Catherine was exceedingly gratified at 
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golden opinions and flattering remarks expressed about him 
by the emissaries she had sent to greet him, and she immedi- 
ately summoned her granddaughter to impart to her the 
pleasant comments she had heard. The visit of the King to 
the Empress at the Hermitage Palace had been fixed for the 
next day but one. 

The young Grand Duchess looked very charming as she stood 
before the Empress, who imprinted a Avarm kiss on her lips 
and forehead. First she had looked rather like a scared bird, 
as if she did not know whj’’ she had been sent for ; then the 
timid expression changed into one of eager attention and 
beaming happiness as she drank in the words which described 
the young King’s person, his bearing, and his manner. First 
she had listened with hands clasped, head bent, and eyes cast 
down ; but presently the large eyes looked up to the beloved 
grandmother full of hope and jojmus anticipation. 

The Empress, arrayed inwhite and with a little cap of the same 
coquettishly set on her beautiful hair of silvery grey, was seated 
in a crimson armchair ; her former elegant figure, it must be 
admitted, had become very stout and ungainly, but her 
features had lost none of their attraction, especially when sh6 
was in a good temper, gentle and kind, as at this moment, 
when she really did look like some beneficent fairy godmother. 
No one knew better how to get on with young people than she ; 
she knew intuitively what would wake their interest and rouse 
their curiosity, and what manner of speech would make the 
most impression. She used that knowledge most assiduously 
in her conversations about Gustaf Adolf with the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra. Her eyes rested approvingly on the elegant 
figure of the girl, in which unusual grace and charm united with 
truly regal carriage. Lovingly the Empress scanned the regular, 
refined features framed in clouds of fair hair, light and fluffy 
as if dressed by fairy fingers ; the clear, open brow, the dazzling 
white skin just now tinged with a delicate colour called up 
by the happy dreams caused by her grandmother’s words. 
The Empress herself thought that the seventeen-year-old 
King had been uncommonly lucky in drawing such a prize 
in the matrimonial lottery as that charming fourteen-year-old 
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Princess, whose qualities of head, heart, and intellect were on a 
par with her physical attributes. 

The day after the arrival of the Royal party happened to be 
a great fast and saint’s day in the Greek Church ; hence their 
reception by the Empress had been postponed until the day 
following. The Kang and the Duke spent that Friday driving 
about and seeing some of the sights of St. Petersburg under the 
guidance of the Ambassador, Count Stedingk. 

The drive lasted several hours, and whilst passing the 
Tauris Palace they had to halt for a few minutes to allow 
several ladies to cross from a summerhouse on the opposite 
side. The Duke inquired of Stedingk as to w'ho these fair 
young demoiselles might be. Stedingk looked round and 
I’eplied with a smile ; “ They are the young Grand Duchesses, 
Your Maiest 5 \” 

“ Look at them, my boy ; it is quite worth your wliile,” 
said the Duke in a great state of excitement to the ICing. 

But the young King flushed up to his eyes, and leaning back 
in the carriage as far as he could, he said : “ No, Uncle ; 1 
do not wish to show any unbecoming curiosity.” 


The Duke could not get over his surprise at the calm assur- 
ance of bearing of the young King as, on the evening of August 
2Gth, they together ascended the magnificent staircase at llic 
Hermitage Palace, preceded by the Lord l\Inrshal, Prince 
Bariatinsky and the Empress’ favourite Zouboff, who had re- 
ceived them at the entrance, and followed by Ihcir suite. 
Tlie Duke seemed more excited and impressed Ilian his ncjihew 
as they entered the splendid hall wliere the ofiicers of the 
Russian Court in ihcir superb uniforms were waiting to greet 
the Royal guests. The gentlemen of Gustaf Adolf’s suite wore 
the Swedish Court dress of red and black. 

A few moments passed ere Count Osterman throw open the 
doors to the Empress’ boudoir, where she sat alone in state 
to welcome the two Princes. The King look ndvnnlngc of these 
odd moments to armngc the broad riband of the Order of the 
Seraphim across his breast as it siiould be. 
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As the doors sM’ung open tlie Empress east a Iiasi}'' glanee witli 
her steel-grey eyes at. the j’^oung King, M-ho entered first, 
followed by the Dul^e. Before she had time to rise and with a 
graeious smile to meet her guests, her keen eyes had taken in 
every trait and movement of the King’s, and as she advaneed 
slowly and with much dignity she summed him up in her 
mind something after this fashion : “ A nicc-looldng lad, 
spare but well-proportioned — ^kingly, bul rather too stiff ; 
tries to look like liis ancestor Charles XII b)^ wearing In's hair 
in a similar way, and the resemblance certainly is striking, 
with his Danish mouth and upright bearing. . . . Ilis nose 
would be the handsomer b}'’ not being quite so prominent, 
perhaps.” Then she and the King stood facing one another. 

With a bewitching smile the Empress held out her hand for 
him to kiss — then with a coquettish movement withdrew 
it, saying ; “ Oh, no ; I must not forget that CoiaU Ilaga is in 
reality a King ! ” 

Gustaf Adolf had an answer ready on the spot ; this inter- 
view having been already previously rehearsed : 

“ If Your Majesty Avill not allow me that privilege as Empress, 
you must at least do so as the Lady deserving ray greatest 
deference and admiration,” he said as he bent low and kissed 
the beautiful hand again so graciously held out, and at that 
moment the King really felt the deference and admiration 
of which he had spoken. 

The Empress Catherine’s majestic bearing greatly impressed 
him ; at the same time the expression of her face told him 
that he had found favour in her eyes and in a great measure 
drove away his shyness and awkwardness and gave him a cer- 
tain amount of assurance, inasmuch as the Empress’ ami- 
ability flattered his pride. He thought her very attractive, 
although there was a trifling undefinable something which 
marred the harmony of the features and which the ICing only 
perceived (to his great disappointment) when she turned away 
from him to speak to the Duke . . . alas ! she was toothless ! 
But when she again looked at Gustaf Adolf with her clear, 
kindly grey eyes, he quite forgot that she was an old woman of 
sixty-seven, and only thought he could well understand why 
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people called her the “ Semiramis of the North,” her eyes and 
smile were strangely fascinating. 

She asked about the journey, and appeared to take great 
interest in every word the young King spoke. Oddly enough, 
she seemed to have more power of drawing him out than any- 
one else ; he felt this himself, and consequently was more 
at ease in her company. There were some people to whom he 
could never talk at all ; his thoughts went back to his o\\'n 
mother, who ahvays infected him with her taciturnity — others 
too . . . and this talking freely with the Empress was such a 
relief ! 

Their Ute-a-icte lasted some time ; then she rose, not 
without some dilRcully, and herself opened the door to 
the adjoining apartment, where the rest of the Imperial family 
were assembled. A smile of glad surprise lit up the face of the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra when she beheld the King, so 
greatly did his appearance surpass her most sanguine expecta- 
tions. But she only took one (good) look at him ; then she 
looked down and blushed, w’hilst the Emiiress made the round, 
introducing the Royal guests to each one of her family separ- 
ately. 

The first to be presented to the King was the Empress’ 
elder son, the Grand Duke Paul Petrovitch, and his Consort 
the Grand Duchess I\Iarie. Thci’c was not the slightest trace 
of resemblance between this Grand Duke and his mother ; he 
was unusually plain ; bald, with a face full of wrinkles and a nose, 
like a Kalmuck — altogether he looked exceedingly common. 
He could never have said a pleasant word to any one or eliccrcd 
them by his presence. Whilst making his inlrodtielory how 
he disdainfully eyed the hats which the King and Duke I»ad 
doffed ; if there was one thing in the world which the Grand 
Duke Paul abominated more than another it wa.s this kind of 
head-gear ! 

By his side stood his beautiful Consort the Grand Duchess 
Marie ; with a scared glance at her severe inothcr-in-Iaw, she 
emisied low to both King and Duke. 

'file Grand Dnkc Paul ami his wife lived iti almost constant 
banishment from llu- Court, either at Gatsehinii or PauioW'N>» 
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because tlic Empress Catherine haled her son and treated 
him with the greatest unkindness and injustice ; but on this 
occasion she considered the presence ol the King’s “ parents- 
in-law ” (to be) was a ncccssaiy evil, and so had commanded 
them to be there as she commanded the Grand Duchess Marie 
to be ready to come from Gatschina to St. Petersburg at a 
minute’s notice whenever required to do so. 

With glowing cheeks tlic Empress next introduced her be- 
loved grandson, the Grand Duke Alexander — a handsome lad, 
well set-up, and only one year older than Gustaf Adolf, with 
charming, courteous manners. By his side stood his fair 
young bride, Elisabeth Alexievna Princess of Baden), 
greeting “ Count Haga ” with the prettiest of smiles ; then 
came the Grand Duke Constantine, who, though but seventeen 
years of age, was married already ! He was the exact opposite 
of his brother Alexander. Plain, with strongly marked, 
coarse features and noisy, uncouth manners ; even the presence 
of the Empress could not subdue him. His spouse was Anna 
Feodorowna {iice Princess of Coburg), a lively little brunette, 
who greeted the King simply and without affectation. He 
scarcely noticed her ; his bow w'as stiff and cold — for by her 
side he had caught sight of a girlish figure in white, a broad 
blue sash encircling her waist, a young gii'l who blushed and 
trembled nervously as the Empress, with her Royal guests, 
stopped in front of her. 

“ And this is my dear granddaughter, Alexandra Paulowna,” 
said the Empress gently. 

Both the young people were aware that all eyes were 
upon them, and both felt correspondingly awkward and un- 
comfortable. Gustaf Adolf’s colour rose, but he managed to 
stammer a few words ; what they were he could not for the 
life of him have told, but he believed they were what he 
had been instructed to say to the Grand Duchess Alexandra. 
The latter hung her head as if afraid to lift her eyes and look 
at the IQng, and her confusion served but to increase his own. 
He thought the Empress lingered longer by the little Grand 
Duchess than she had done by any of the other members of 
the Imperial family, though that might only have been his 
I.— K 
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fancy, as he could not find anything to say to the Grand 
Duchess apparently, nor she to him. When this embarrassing 
silence threatened to become too oppressive, the King moved 
on, and before Catherine had time to formally introduce him 
he was bowing to the Grand Duchess Alexandra’s younger 
sister, the Grand Duchess Helena Paulo-wna, who stood next 
to her. As soon, however, as the former perceived that the 
King no longer stood silent before her, she quicldy recovered 
from the confusion his proximity had caused her. She raised 
her beaming eyes and met liis ; he seemed dazzled, unable to 
stir. Thus the two stood gazing at one another, apparently un- 
consciously, for several minutes. The Empress Icnew very well 
what such “ gazing ” generally led to, so she bided her time 
until the King should recover himself, that she might finish the 
introductions to the younger Grand Duchesses. Suddenly the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra became aware that the Empress was 
•waiting, and saw her meaning smile, which once more caused the 
girl to hang her head and blush. But Gustaf Adolf did not move, 
speH-bound by the ray of sunshine which had shone from those 
eyes straight into his heart and w'armcd and comforted it; 
it almost moved him to tears to think ho^v well he should be 
able to love his future spouse. Poor lad ! he was so unused to 
any kind of happiness that even a small foretaste of such was 
enough to unner\"c him. IBs heart beat violently. 

The Empress’ gratification at his emotion knew' no bounds. 
At last 1 at last ! -when every individual member of the 
Imperial family had been formally introduced to the two 
Royal visitors, Rcutcrholm, Essen, Stedingk, and the other 
gentlemen of the suite were invited to enter. Bariatinsky and 
Zouboff appeared together, also Osterman and several other 
functionaries of the Russian Court. All eyes eagerly sought the 
young King and the Grand Duchess Alcxandni, which, when 
she noticed it, so distressed her that she turned away and 
began to talk in an undertone to her sLstcr IIclcn.a ; hut she 
said nothing in particular — in fact, she only asked wind 
“ she. ” had said to “ him ! ” 

The Grand Duchess Helena sliook her licnd. “ Von did not 
say anything to him at all,” she «i.id. 
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“ Surely, I bade him ‘ welcome ’ in Swedish, as I was to do — 
did I not ? ” 

“ Not one word did you utter, and not one word spoke he ! ” 
retorted the Grand Duchess Helena somewhat flippantty. 

“ I thought that he did say something and I answered ; how 
very odd.” 

After the entrance of the suite Gustaf Adolf regained his 
mental equilibrium ; he told himself that he must not forget the 
presence of his gentlemen, for their presentation to the Empress 
would be a great event in their lives. So successfully did he 
“ pull himself together ” that he introduced them all, one after 
another, to Catherine, with a few suitable words spoken 
firmly and distinctly. She was surprised at the self-control 
and coolness shown by the King ; the Swedish courtiers also 
wondered, but were proud of their youthful Sovereign 
when they saw the impression he had evidently made on 
her ; they thought him far more of a man than the 
Grand Duke Alexander, and in every respect superior to the 
Grand Duke Constantine. 

Presently the doors of the adjacent magnificent ballroom, 
from which there came strains of lively music, were thrown 
open. “ Count Haga ” opened the ball in a Menuet with the 
Grand Duchess Elisabeth Alexievna ; “ Count Wasa ” led 
out the Grand Duchess Anna FeodoroAvna. After the Menuet 
the two Grand Duchesses asked their Excellencies Reuterholm 
and Stedingk (as Court etiquette demanded) for the next dance. 

The Empress, looking on, beckoned the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra to her side, and whispered in her ear : “I am going 
to tell you a great secret, my child, and that is, that I am almost 
in love myself with your young King ! ” 

Ere long Gustaf Adolf made his way to the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, who was standing by her grandmother’s chair, 
bowed, and took her hand for the next Menuet. 

The great Empress was in brilliant humour ; she sent for her 
lover, Zouboff, and had a long and animated conversation 
with him. Then she had all the members of the Swedish 
suite up, and to each in turn she expressed her unqualified 
admiration of their youthful Monarch. To Baron Stedingk 
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she remarked : “I had made up my mind to reeeive our 
young Count Haga in sueh a manner as would dispel the 
shyness and awkwardness whieh would have been quite natural 
to any youth under present circumstanees ; but he met me 
with so mueh dignity and assurance, that to my amazement 1 
was the one who felt shy and embarrassed. ■V\Tiat do you say 
to that, my dear Stedingk ? ” 

Baron Stedingk could not find words to express his gratifica- 
tion at the impression his young Sovereign seemed to have made 
on the all-powerful Russian autocrat. 

On the day following this very successful introduction, the 
King went to pay his respects to the Grand Duke Paul, and 
accepted his invitation to dinner — quite a family affair, 
covers being laid for eight only. 

Then followed a series of fetes and dances given by the Em- 
press, her family, and the hmite noblesse, in honour of the Counts 
Haga and Wasa. 

At the Vice-Chancellor’s, Count Osterman’s, ball, the Royal 
guests •were placed at the principal table among the Grand 
Duchesses ; at the same board sat the Grand Duke Paul, his 
wife, his sons, and several ladies of the Court. 

Gustaf Adolf had never before been among young people 
of his own age and his equals in rank, but none of the young 
Grand Dukes were at all to his liking ; the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander was much too Iiauglity and assuming, the Grand Duke 
Constanlinc much too patronising and “ frcc-and-cas}'.” 

The Empress had deputed the Grand Duke Alexander to 
do the honours to the young King of Sweden, and he did them 
with aggravating punctiliousness, Gustaf Adolf, who invariably 
based his opinions upon first impressions and clung to thorn 
with his usual tenacity, was not at all attracted by Ins plausible 
manner and exaggerated attentions; in fact, he would have 
preferred the Grand Duke Constantine's brusqucric, if the latter 
had not had such shocking manners and used words and ex- 
pressions such ns could only he excused on the supposition 
that he himself did not fully understand their import and 
coarseness. Naturally French only Avas spoken, and as Gustaf 
Adolf was quite unfamiliar with many of the cxj)rcssions 
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used by llic Grand Duke ConstantinCs he subsequently looked 
them up in the dictionary, and -was liorrificd and disgusted at 
their meaning. 

With the Grand Duchesses Elisabelli Alexievna and Anna 
FeodoroMTia he got on splendidly. Next day, when he paid his 
formal visit to the Grand Duchess Elisabeth, she showed him 
a miniature she had just received from Baden, of licr sister 
Frederica.* The King looked long at it, and then said in a 
tone which clearly betrayed to the Grand Duchess that he 
could find nothing better to say : “ There is a strong likeness 
to jmurself, Jladame.” 

He found more difficult}’ in making conversation with the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra, which was, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at. During the first few days both were shy and 
seemed to have ver}’’ little to say when they met ; but gradually 
this wore off, espccinll}’ after the Empress had expressed her 
vish, or rather command, that these two young people should 
no longer be subjected to tactless observation, meaning looks, 
or cjmical smiles. 

Ever}’’ morning the King and his uncle took long walks in 
and about St. Petersburg, and in the evenings, when he met 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra, who was never long absent 
from his thoughts, he used to tell her what he had seen, and 
ask her about a variety of things which were very different here 
to what they were in his oAvn land ; and she Avould cheerfully 
and clearly explain Avhat had been strange and unintelligible 
to him with regard to manners and customs in Russia ; then, 
par conire, she Avould ask all sorts of questions about Stocldiolm 
and Sweden, coyly and with some slight hesitation at fii’st, 
but gathering courage in the process. The Kdng never wearied 
of telling her about Drottningholm, its seductive situation 
on the grand Malar Lake, its beautiful park, and about the 
ancient Castle of Gripsholra with its many historic associations. 
“ But Your Majesty, I suppose, likes Haga better than either, 
since you call yourself Count ‘ Haga ’ ? ” 

Yes, the King had to admit that, although he liked all his 
country residences, he preferred Haga also that he was not 
* Afterwards Queen Frederika of Sweden. 
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Royal nephew’s name. The King replied that he would speak 
to the Empress himself on the subject, but that he must first 
have clear and decided information as to her change of religion ; 
He considered that as the German Protestant Princesses 
who had married into the Imperial Family of Russia had been 
compelled to adopt the Greek-Catholic faith, it was only just 
and fair that he should wish the Grand Duchess, as future 
Queen of Sweden, to change from the “ Orthodox ” to the 
Lutheran creed, l^liat Russia demanded, Sweden had an equal 
right to exact. 

“ But supposing such a concession should be deemed im- 
possible ? ” said the Duke. 

“ Then . . .” (the King was evidently gravely listening to 
the dictates of his conscience) . . . “ then everything is at an 
end.” 

“ What ? . . . The proposed alliance ai an end ? ” asked the 
Duke, dumbfounded. 

Gustaf Adolf bit his lip, and remained a few minutes lost in 
thought. 

“ According to the law, I believe no King of Sweden is 
justified in wedding a Princess of a different creed, notvath- 
standing the ‘ Act of Toleration,’ passed in ’79, which docs not 
do away with the Canon of Norrkoping of 1004- concerning the 
marriage of reigning sovereigns,” said the King slowly and 
solemnly. “ I know that His Excellency, Count Rcutcrholm, 
lias a different opinion on this point from mine.” 

“ So have I, and Essen, and Stedingk too,” answered the 
Duke. 

” TJial, however, makes no differenee to my views, and for 
this reason I most sincerely hope that the Empress will put 
no obstacles in the way of the Grand Duchess’s change of creed,” 
said the King. Then, with heiglilencd colour, he added : 

” I think it right to tell you, Uncle, that I have built alt my 
hopes for future happiness upon my union with the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra Paulowna ; she is crKh>wcd with all the 
qualities wliich fascinate and attract me. She is full of good 
sense and natural humour, has much intellect, and that 
innocence and magnetic power which is the .adjunct of noble 
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souls. Our tastes are similar; in short, she possesses all the 
attributes so dear to my heart, whieh I should wish my future 
wife to have. Only the difference in our creeds distresses and 
worries me. I have already mentioned this to the Empress 
and parents of the Grand Duchess ; but I must also talk it over 
■with herself, and that without delay ...” 

“ ]My dear boy, the Grand Duchess Alexandra has no voice 
in the matter ; it depends wholly and solely on the caprice of 
the Empress.” 

“ That I am well aware of. Uncle ; I know that it depends 
entirely upon the Empress whether the Grand Duchess will 
adopt the Lutheran faith before her marriage ,* but I want to 
make sure that I may count upon being able, after it, to convince 
my wife of the saving superiority of the Lutheran doctrine 
over the Greek. Then, I think, she would of her own free -will 
gladly share my faith. Ifl can be sure of that, the alliance 
vill take place, even if the Empress does not consent to the 
conversion before the wedding, which, of course, I should prefer,” 
said the King. 

“ Of course,” replied the Duke. “ Therefore negotiations 
may be continued as at present, the only difficulty in the way 
being the Grand Duchess’ ‘religion,’ on which subject you 
seem to have such strict views.” 

The King looked reproachfully at the Duke. 

The latter continued : “Yes, views which at any other time 
I should greatly respect, but 'svhich are rather out of place in 
this case, since peace and a good understanding with Russia are 
absolutely essential to the welfare and prosperity of Sweden. 
You are quite right, the Grand Duchess is charming ; for, 
besides her pretty face, she has a sylph-like figure, and in her 
every pose and movement there is such infinite grace that an 
old man is smitten even more than a young one. Surely 
she must be a darling of the gods, and would suit us right well 
in Sweden, methinks.” 

Again in this last observation of the Duke’s there was some- 
thing which irritated the King. 

“ That is all right. Uncle,” he remarked curtly. “ As far as 
I am concerned there is only this subtle question of creed. All 
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other settlements for my own benefit and that of my country 1 
leave in your hands. Of course, I must put off any signing of 
agreements, etc., for the next six weeks — that is, until I come of 
age. But that most important question must be settled clearly 
and definitely, at once. I was never one to fold my hands and 
wait patiently. Good night. Uncle, sleep W'cll.” 

The next day the Duke imparted to his nephew the conditions 
made by the Empress through her IMinisters. 

" And the change of creed ? ” inquired the IQng, much 
agitated. 

“ No, my boy ; the Empress refuses her consent to that* 
She makes it one of her conditions that in her private apart- 
ments at Stockholm the Grand Duchess Alexandra shall have 
a Chapel fitted up where, without offence to anyone, she can 
quietly observe the rites prescribed by tlic‘ Greek Church. 
On the other hand, when custom and circumstances require it, 
the Queen shall always accompany the King and take part in 
the ceremonies of the Lutheran Church. I presume that wH 
meet your wishes,” added the Duke. 

The King remained a long time deep in thought before he 
replied. “I know that I cannot force the Grand Duchess 
conscience,” he said at last, “ nor would I desire to do so. I 
suppose it cannot be otherwise. I must think it over.” With- 
out another word he retired to his room. 

There was to be a State Dinner on that day at the Tauris 
Palace, and as the King did not appear, Fleming was obliged 
to send one of his lackeys to inform him that it was high tuno 
to get ready for that function. When, at last, he did leave his 
room, he seemed fcvcrisii and depressed. Fleming wondered 
how it would fare with him that evening, as both the Kussian 
and Swedish Courts were anxiously awaiting a final decision. 

In the Tauris Palace, and separated from' the magnificent 
Throne-room by a cloistered corridor only, was the far-famed 
Winter Garden, a veritable cnclianted and enchanting “ Garden 
of Armida.” It was exceptionally large, Use roof supported 
by (lorialcd pillars ; trc'cs and plants from everj* counity on 
the globe filled every nook. Fishes of rarest sorts swam about 
in cr\-slal basins, luilf-hiddcn among the greenery, the water 
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taking hues of darkest blue, yellow, purple, gold, or red, accord- 
ing as it was viewed through the various prismatic balls 
adorning a huge obelisk of finest glass at the entrance. At the 
bottom of this Winter Garden there was a land of fairy grotto, 
with insets of mirrors in which the trees, flowers, crystal tanks, 
ancient sculpture, and thick creepers were reflected a hundred- 
fold. In the middle stood a majestic statue, in Parian marble, 
of Catherine II. A soft air and dulcet perfume pervaded the 
whole, and a soothing quiet. Conversation could only, by some 
subtle unwritten law, be carried on in whispers attuned to the 
surroundings — sweet and low. 

After dinner the Empress requested the youthful King to 
take her into this Winter Garden, and they sat down on a couch 
half-concealed by a thick growth of palms and blossoming rose- 
bushes. 

Thus the Duke Regent and Zouboff found them as, later, 
they entered the enchanted ground. When they rose from the 
festive board the Duke had followed Zouboff, and had requested 
him to acquaint the Empress with the King’s views, so that she 
might be prepared, and help him on in case he should be nervous, 
and Zouboff had promised to do his best. But when the two 
men entered the garden they perceived that the august pair 
were already deep in confidential talk, the King sitting close 
to the Empress. The Duke was taken aback, and said to Zou- 
boff : “ I see with much regret that we have come too late.” 

Zouboff, too, was rather alarmed, but after watching the 
Empress awhile out of the corner of his eye, he comforted the 
Duke with the assurance that he could see all would go well. 

With a smile, Zouboff said : “ My Sovereign Lady seems 
.rather pleased, and you may take it that I am a fairly good 
judge of her moods.” 

Catherine had ceased speaking, and the King was silent like- 
wise. Thus they sat for some time inhaling the pleasant perfume 
of newly turned-up rich mould, strongly-scented flowers and 
aromatic herbs. The silence was at last broken by the King’s 
renewed request for the hand of the Grand Duchess Alexandra. 

He was still so nervous and upset by the sleepless night he 
had passed and the struggles of his conscience within the last 
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few hours, that he could only find the few strictly necessary 
words which the Empress had seemed to be waiting for. 
Hardly had they passed his lips than she tenderly embraced 
him, calling Irim her “ Dear Son,” to which demonstrations 
of affection he replied solemnlj’’, as if registering a vow, which, 
indeed, he was doing, not only to the Empress but also to 
himself. He said : “ I -will take this present opportunity of 
swearing to Your Majesty on my honour, that I "will do all Your 
Majesty desires of me regarding the liberty of conscience of 
the future Queen.” 

The Empress patted the King approvingly on the back, and 
answered in a friendly tone, as if it were a matter of little im- 
portance : “Of course you will.” 

The Grand Duchess Alexandra had left the other Grand 
Duchesses, who, with Count Wasa and the Grand Dukes, had 
wandered to a different part of the garden. She more than half 
suspected what the topic of conversation between her grand- 
mother and the King had been, and she felt giddy and faint 
with suspense, lest all should not turn out as she wished and 
hoped. 

The Empress rose mth difficulty and made her way into the 
Winter-Garden. Zouboff hastened to meet her and offer his 
arm. Whispering confidentially to each other, they approached 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra. The Empress disengaged her 
hand from Zouboff’s arm, and took that of her granddaughter. 
She said something to her in a low voice, which brought a deep 
rosy blush to the girl’s cheeks ; then she led her to a hidden nook 
in the garden where the Ifdng sat, resting his head on his hands. 
He had not expected the Empress back so soon, but when he 
looked up he saw her standing in front of him, the Gran 


Duchess by her side. 

He rose at once. He said nothing, but under the Empress 
meaning glances both young people coloured up and stoo 
silent. The Empress had placed herself in such a position that 
her voluminous person completely concealed the young coup e 


from the eyes of inquisitive outsiders. 

At last she said, in mildlj’ commanding tone: “Nov. you 


may kiss, my dear children.” 
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These words recalled the young people to the present, and 
taking both her hands in his, the Iving bent down and Idssed 
the Grand Duchess. 

The Empress looked on with much approval. 

“ I am going to let jmu have just fifteen minutes for a little 
uninterrupted chat, which you may like,” she said. “ In the 
meantime, I shall send a .special messenger to the parents of 
the Grand Duchess at Gatschina, to inform them of the course 
of events. I shall indite an epistle with my own hand to the 
Grand Duke Paul, so enjoy each other's company as much as 
you can whilst I am away.” 

The King offered his arm to the Empress and cour- 
teously conducted her to the door of the Throne-room, where 
Zouboff stood waiting ; then he kissed her hand and returned 
to the Winter-Garden and . . . the Grand Duchess. He took 
a seat by her side and, emboldened by the manner in which she 
had taken the loss bestowed upon her in the Empress’ presence, 
he put his arm round her, and gently drew her towards him. In 
a transport of happiness she laid her head on his shoulder 
and looked up into his eyes. The King looked do\vn into her 
shining orbs, passed his hand caressingly over her fair, wavy 
hair, kissed her hand, and then gave vent to a . . . deep, deep 
sigh. 

“ Say sometliing to me,” he whispered in her ear. 

But she seemed too happy to speak. After a while she said 
softly : “ I am so happy, because I know how much I love you.” 

Gustaf Adolf smiled, and whispered : “ And I love you.” 

“ And does that make you happy ? ” she queried. 

Hurriedly and almost irritably he replied : “ I am as happy 
as one like me can be ” ; then he repeated in a low voice : 
“ I do love you.” 

More he could not say, but her head rested against his 
shoulder, her hand in his. 

Suddenly Gustaf Adolf roused himself and the Grand Duchess 
with the rather inappropriate remark : “ I must really see 
whether the Empress’ fifteen minutes are over. We promised, 
you know, to rejoin her in a quarter of an hour, and a promise 
must never be broken.” 
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He drew out his watdi, looked at it, and found that the stipu- 
lated quarter of an hoiur had been exceeded by two minutes ! 

“I am sori^',” he said: “we had a delightful, onl}* too 
swiftly fleeting time ; but you know, Alexandra, we promkcd” 

She was radiant as for the first time he called her b}' her 
Christian name, and used the pronoun “ we.*’ 

He stiU held her hand, but gently dropped it as they stepped 
out of their hiding-place. Then she took his hand, lifted it to 
her lips, and imprinted one long, fervent kiss xipon it: 

Lord and my ICing,” she whispered. 

Before Gustaf Adolf could recover from liis surprise at her 
words, she was gone : she had returned to the rest of the 
Imperial Family, who were preparing to go into the Tlirone- 
room, where the ball was to take place. Gustaf Adolf, who was 
to open it with the Empress, went round to another entrance. 

Tlic smile with which Catherine greeted the young Iving 
and the Grand Duchess Alexandra’s ner\'’ous slnmess. as well 
his own, at once betrayed to the Duke Regent, Grand Dukes 
and Grand Duchesses, how matters stood. 

Tlie orchestra now struck up from the gallery, and the 
Imperial Family, with their RojTil ^dsitors, proceeded to take 
their seats on the dais, where a brilliant procession, smiling 
amd boiving. passed before tliem. 

Later in the evening supper was served in the Winter Garden. 
So sumptuously, and ivith such admirable skill were the 
arrangements carried out, that the orange and lemon trees 
seemed literally to be growing on tlic tables ! 

The King sat on the Empress' right, the Duke Regent on 
her left. 

During .supper it was agreed that the official announcemcn 
of the young couple's betrothal should be made in the Throne^ 
room of the Tauris Palace on the evening of September — n<.. 



CHAPTER X 


THE VISIT TO RUSSIA (II) 

E arly on the morning after the ball the King was up 
and taking his usual constitutional, accompanied by 
Fleming. He looked so genuinely happy that Fleming 
could easily guess what had transpired, thougli he had not yet 
been told. Slightly toucliing his arm, the King presently 
said ; 

“ You may congratulate me, Fleming.” 

Fleming did so heartily, adding : “ The unusually fine 
weather w'e had when we started meant ‘ Good Luck,’ as I 
hoped it would.” 

The King nodded. By his manner and looks Fleming could 
see how happy he was, how deeply in love. 

Their walk on this day extended to the great “ Summer 
Promenade.” In front of them marched a Russian soldier. 

“ "Wliat do you think of that funny figure, Fleming ? ” 
asked the King, smiling. “ Those wide red cloth trousers stuck 
into the top-boots, the bright green and red coat with the broad 
belt and the hair clipped all round under the small cap, look to 
me a very odd sort of outfit. If it were my people I’d soon 
change that for something smarter and more military-looking ; 
but Her Majesty won’t hear a word about any change ; she 
seems to consider the Russian uniform practical and pic- 
turesque.” 

“ I must say that I rather agree with Her Majesty in that 
particular,” said Fleming in his usual outspoken way ; “ it is 
practical and picturesque.” 

“ You think so, Fleming ? 1 agree with the Grand Duke Paul. 
Where soldiers are concerned I much prefer military smartness 

.^43 
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to the picturesque. But what is the man doing ? Let us go 
and see.” 

The soldier had stopped before an unoccupied seat and 
taken a little image of some saint out of one of his pockets ; 
they saw him spit upon the frame, then rub it hard with his 
hand by way of polishing it. Vilien sufficiently bright he set 
it upon the seat and suddenly prostrated himself on the ground 
in front of it, and with many groans and innumerable crossings 
of his person he repeated, “ Gospodi, pomiloi,” about forty 
times running. 

“ What on earth does he mean by that ? ” asked the King, 
much puzzled. 

“ The man is performing his devotions to his patron saint, 
most probably Saint Nicholas. I have already seen that sort 
of thing more than once in St. Petersburg ; it is rather a dis- 
gusting and revolting spectacle. The words he is saying mean, 
Lord, have mercy upon me ! ” 

The King stood looking until the soldier had come to an end 
of his prayers, had risen from the ground, kissed the image, and 
again put it into the pocket of his voluminous trousers, after 
whieh he went his way. The King seemed rooted to the spot. 

“ I suppose that it is only the soldiers and lowest class of 
the peasantrj’^ who carry about their images and worship them 
in that fashion, Fleming. Such a thing would surely never be 
dreamt of among the educated and higher classes ? ” said he, 
breaking the silence at last. 

“ Well, Your Majesty, superstition is rife among all classes 
here in Russia. I have heard that the highest in (he land lake 
images of their saints, their ‘Eikons,’ with them when they travel, 
set them up in their bedchambers and prostrate themselves 
before them in much the same way that soldier did just nov« 
Not long ago I heard of a Russian Princess whose Patron Saint 
(so to say) is a large Cnicifix of silver which she always takes 
with her in a special carriage and sets up in her bedroom. If 
anything pleases her or makes her very' happy in the course of 
the day, she has beautiful tapers set up all round it, and says 
in the most familkar w.ay to the figure on the cross: ‘Theft, 
as Thou hast treated me well this day, Thou shalt be treated ue 
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also ; these beautiful lights shall burn before Thee all the night. 
I shall adore Thee, pray to Thee, Thou shall be my own loved 
God.’ But should anjdhing in the course of the day df^pleasc 
or put her out, she ...” 

The ICing interrupted Fleming. “ That will do,” he said ; 
“ I don’t want to hear anj’’ more. Let us go back now.” 

And as they turned to go Fleming noticed that the King 
was completely changed ; the happy look had quite vanished 
from his face; it had its aceuslomcd melancholy and depressed 
expression, mingled with some undefmable dread. Ever and 
anon he stopped short and laid a hand on Fleming’s 
arm as if about to tell him something ; then he would repent 
and start off again as suddenly without uttering a word. 
When they came to the end of the Promenade, Fleming asked 
the King whether he would like to go on or to return. 

The King replied abruptly, “ Return.” 

The two men turned their faees cityward, but the younger 
of the two, who had been wont to evinec sueh lively interest 
in all he saw, and had done so only that very morning when they 
had started for their Avalk, now took no notice of anything. 
Arrived at his apartments, he loeked himself in. 

^Vliat the King had just seen first opened his eyes to the fact 
that he had agreed to allow his wife to praetise superstition and 
idolatry in his o^vn Palace. Both are abhoivent to God and 
strictly forbidden, and he had given a solemn promise that 
both should be allowed on condition that his future consort 
should hypocritically outwardly profess to acknowledge the 
sacred rites of the Lutheran faith. These thoughts took such 
exaggerated hold on him that he was utterlj’" incapable of 
turning them to any other subject. 

Eckerman’s latest treatise lay open beside Charles XII’s 
Bible on the King’s VTiting-table. He turned over its pages, 
and when he found what he wanted he began to read half aloud 
to himself as follows : “ Sermon on a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man.” He thought it must have 
been written on purpose for him as he read the words ; “ God 
have merey upon thee, for, alas ! there is nothing so holy 
but thou must trample under thy feet, thou art bent to do the 
I.— L 
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evilj come what may and at all costs, even though it should 
plunge thee into misery, lead thee to perdition, and cause thee 
to pay the pleasure ol a moment Avith everlasting torments. 
And this it is that gives thee discomfort and frets and chafes 
thee, hence the fears and unrest which follow thee so closely 
wherever thou ma3>-est be, hence the troubles that thou com- 
plainest of, the avenging vutness who hath taken up his abode 
within thy soul and of whom thou canst in no vase rid thyself. 
Thou ma^mst say it is an evil humour upon thee, a poisoning 
of the blood, an affection of the spleen, call it what thou wilt 
. . . but know thou, that it is neither more nor less than the 
pricks of thine OAvn conscience, the avenger within thee fighting 
for the rights due to God, plaguing and punishing thee for thy 
sins.” 

As the King read he was almost beside himself. “ It is true, 
true, true. Did I not foresee it before I left Sweden, and had I 
not resolved that this rdsit should only be as a complimentary 
one in case the Empress should refuse her consent to her 
granddaughter’s change of creed ? But when I beheld the 
Grand Duchess, and seeing her, loved her, my good resolutions 
•were scattered to the ndnds. Thai was the one moment of 
pleasure spoken of bj’- the preacher.” 

The King paced up and down the room and turned over again 
in his mind w'hat he had said, what the Empress liad said, and 
the words of the Duke Regent . . . whose was the sin . . • 
whose the blame ? 

His alone . . . hia, who h.ad loved a woman more than his 
God. 

He tried to b.anish from his mind (he vision of the Grand 
Duclic.ss as he had seen her but last night, lovingly kissing In'! 

hand. The hand that . . . he looked al his hand, then brought 
it down fiercety on the table on which lav his books of devotion. 
It might all have ended so hajipily had not the Empress in* 
.sisled on siich hard conditions, and, for once, his cpialins of 
conscience turned into anger against her. He worked hiniscU 
up to frenzy when he thought that the refusal to let the Grand 
Ducln ss adt)))t his faith aintmnlcd to a gross insult to the King 

S\\i.thn, who b.ad an undonitdde rigiil to claim that wlu'eh 
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the Russian Empress exaetcd for her sons and grandsons, 
namelj', that the foreign Princesses whom they espoused must 
conform to tlic religion of I lie land. It was all the fault of the 
Empress, her pride, her selfish obstinacy. 

But it Avas too late now to mend matters. Guslaf Adolf 
knew but too well that he had given his word, and his word he 
must keep, and the Grand Duchess pleased him so, that it was 
next to impossible for him to give up the hope of finall}’’ winning 
her. That evening, when he met Alexandra at a jiarty given 
b}^ Count Stroganof, he thought her so bewitching that he 
straightway forgot his trouble, especially when he saw how 
her beaming eyes followed all his movements ; indeed, so 
inexpressibly fascinating was she, that on leaving he kissed 
her hand before the wliolc comjiany as he kissed the hands 
of the Empress and the other Grand Duchesses. 

But in the darkness of a sleepless night, remorse, sorrow, and 
inquietude returned. He tossed about restlessly and thought 
and thought. Evciy time he tried to close his eyes he seemed to 
see before him a soldier spitting on the image of the saint and 
tucking it aAvay in his dirty pocket ... it made him shiver 
with disgust and anger. Thus passed several days and nights. 
The King meant to speak of it to the Grand Duchess, but he was 
half afraid of being tempted to break his promise of giving her 
her freedom of conscience if his speaking should influence her 
against it. In any case her inclination was of no moment. 
Everything depended upon the Empress, and in the agonies 
of his conscience he resolved that he would speak to her. 

Having come to that decision he felt more resigned, remem- 
bering how easy he had always found it to talk to her, and he 
felt assured that God would inspire him with words which would 
convince her that it would be wisest to yield in this particular 
and allow the Grand Duchess to change her creed before the 
marriage. Perhaps — and his heart beat fast in joyful expecta- 
tion — ^perhaps he might succeed in converting the Empress 
herself, an even more important matter belonging to her own 
eternal welfare, for Gustaf Adolf loved the Empress and only 
wished for her good. 
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A few days previous to the offieial announcement of the 
betrothal there was to be a grand ball at the Procurator General 
Count Samailow’s. A curious incident happened as the 
Empress was leaving her carriage ; a shining star shot from the 
clouds over her head and appeared to fall into the Neva ; 
it was such a wonderful phenomenon that every one noticed it. 
The Suite were somewhat alarmed, so was the Empress, who 
seemed unable to move from the spot. At last some one, 
bolder than the rest, ventured to remark loud enough for the 
Empress to hear, that “ it was intended to sjunbolise the young 
Queen’s pleasant journey to her new home ” — the star travelled 
from East to West. Others, pale and trembling, whispered : 
“ The shining star fell just behind the Citadel where the Royal 
sepulchres are ... it portends the speedy decease of our 
great Empress ” ; these words the Empress heard not, and pro- 
ceeded on her way. 

In the course of the evening Gustaf Adolf requested a private 
interview vdth her. She had just been conversing with 
him about the favourable reports in the papers, which had but 
now arrived, from the scat of war in Italy, and had said : “ I 
am more pleased than I could say about the Austrian successes. 
The cleveracss of that young Corsican General, Buonaparte, 
was really too alarming, and till now his good luck has been 
equal to his vcnturesomcncss.” 

“ He has had a short spell of good luck. Your Majesty,’ 
replied Gustaf Adolf curtly, “ but now it is at an end. Since the 
Archduke Charles gained such a brilliant victory at Theiningon, 
Buonaparte will be forced to evacuate the Tyrol. Ncn-cr, for 
a moment, did I believe tliat God’s blessing could be with 
for any length of time ; his was an unrightco\is cause, seeing he 
put himself at the head of the nation which deposed its lawful 
Sovereign. Buonaparte’s evil deeds caused his emerging frout 
that obscurity in which he was born and lived till then.” 

The Emprf‘Js could not supj)ress a smile at the young Kin.gi’ 
childlike .simplieity. The youthful ardour with which he 
pressed his* vitws wlir-u under cxcilomenl, and the obstinaCN 
with which he held to them, were wUlier refreshing to tie* 
blasec Empress and amused her; it was ^uch n conlrnsl to the 
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flattery, kow-towing, and deference to which she was accus- 
tomed ; she was much entertained by the miraculous fact that 
this young, rather frail King of Sweden should talk more 
freely and unrestrainedly to her than to anyone else. He never 
seemed to feel constraint or awe in her presence as most 
people did, and she was rather m3^stified as to what could be 
in the wind when he suddenly requested a interview. 

She consented with a smile, and allowed him to lead her to an 
adjoining boudoir, the door of which he carefully locked. 
The Empress took a seat on a gilt couch and invited him to a 
place by her side. But the King did not take it until he had 
fetched a footstool, which he deferentially put at her feet. 

“ Is Your Majesty quite comfortable now ? ” he asked. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he took a chair which he 
drew up to the table on which the Empress was resting her 
elbow, her hand supporting her head as she watched the King, 
who looked grave and thoughtful. Her bright, penetrating 
eyes were fixed upon him mth their usual kindly expression, 
and the King plunged fearlessly into medias re. 

“ Your Majesty,” said he, “ I was brought up in the Lutheran 
faith ...” 

The Empress nodded encouragingly ,* this was no new 
revelation to her, as (especially during the last few weeks) the 
tenets of the Lutheran faith had been the subject of conversa- 
tion much more frequently than she had deemed either suitable 
or pleasant. She was not fond of discussing religion, orthodox 
or otherwise, and she considered the subject had been more 
than sufficiently thrashed out ; she resolved to give the boy 
a hint that she would prefer a more interesting topic. So at 
length she said, still in a kindly, motherly way : 

“ I presume Count Haga desired this interview that he and I 
might privately talk over a little matter I had confided to 
Count Wasa . . . that is, about fixing the date for the wedding. 
I am sure that must have been the object of the veiy eager 
conversation you had with the Grand Duchess when dancing 
the last Menuet the other night. Ah, well ; I told Count Wasa 
that I thought nine months from now was rather a long time to 
wait, and that I, as well as other relations and friends, was of 
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opinion that it would be better and more politic to somewhat 
abridge the time of waiting. For that reason I suggested that 
one of your first acts, when you should be of age and begin your 
independent rule, should be to choose an Ambassador who 
should come to Russia the autumn following to fetch the 
Grand Duchess. Immediately after his arrival the Ambassador, 
by proxy and in the ICing’s name, should go through the formal 
ceremony of marriage with my granddaughter, and that the 
Queen-to-be should then at once start for Abo, where Admiral 
Stedingk should be under witten orders to make all further 
arrangements for the continuance of the journey.” Here 
the Empress stopped that the King might give Ms opinion. But 
if the Empress were bent upon talking nothing but marriage, 
the King was equally bent upon talking nothing but religion. 
He did not even appear to have heard what she had been speak- 
ing of all this time, for to Catherine’s intense amazement 
he replied in the manner of one walking in his sleep, and with a 
pathos she had never remarked in him before ; she had been 
so accustomed to Gustaf Adolf’s straightforward, simple way 
of speaking, which she thought he had taken pains to acquire 
in imitation of Charles XII, that she was completely taken 
aback when he began with the unction and solemnity which he, 
no doubt, thought necessary for such a subject. 

“ The reason why the Lutheran Reformation was begun and 
introduced into Sweden by our great ICing Gustaf I, and why it 
must continue there for all lime, is contained in the words of 
Christ : ‘ That branch that bcarcth fruit shall be cleansed and 
pruned that it may bring forth more fruit, and every branch 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up 
and cast into the fire.’ 'Wnicrcforc it is plain that the hearts 
of men arc all alike in desiring to blend some other man’s 
wisdom or their own with their striving for salvation, it is dear 
that man’s doctrine needs continual pruning and cleansing 
according to the Word of God.” 

The King meatit to contimic whetj he had brcatlj, but the 
Empress looked up and said with t he most amused, patronising 
air imaginable ; 

I suppose, my dear Count, you did not ask for this 
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inlcmew with the intention of eonverting me to Lutheranism, 
did you ? ” 

The IQng turned very red and answered eagerly : 

“ I should have no greater desire.” 

The Empress burst into a laugh ; its mocking tone irri- 
tated the King ; without reflecting he burst forth : 

“ Yes, Your Majestj'’, it is imperatively necessary that the 
Grand Duchess should change her creed before setting a foot 
in Sweden. The Edict of Norrkoping, ICOl, declares that the 
heir to the throne of Sweden forfeits his crown if he weds a 
Princess of any other confession than the Lutheran, and Your 
Majesty cannot fail to see that if the people rise up because I 
commit an act contraiy to the law, I could not say othciavise 
but that they were in the right and myself in the wong.” 

The Empress no longer laughed. In that moment she had 
been, as it were, transformed from the kind, motherly woman 
into the cold, stem, and autocratic Sovereign. Fixing her sharp 
eyes upon the King, she said with a tone purposely chill and 
disdainful : 

“ No, I dorCt understand that, and what I understand still 
less is, that the young King who professes to attach so much 
value to a promise should be ready to break his sacred word 
pledged for such a trifling cause. Your IMinisters have con- 
firmed that promise, and your people will well enough under- 
stand the advantage of an alliance and good understanding 
with Russia ; they would not be foolish or unwise enough to 
let their Sovereign forfeit his crown for the sake of a clause 
in an old-fasliioned and obsolete law. Whereas, if the oath 
sworn to me is not kept ...” 

The King hid his face in his hands like a child that has 
had a scolding, and the Empress heard him groan as if in 
agony. 

Surely this was an impossible young man . . . quite im- 
possible, for the Empress, who had had plenty of experience in 
affairs of the heart herself, had not the least doubt but that 
he was deeply in love with the Grand Duchess Alexandra. 
Whatever did he want ? To convert her, Catherine II ? Or did 
he want to force her into agreeing to the perversion of the Grand 
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Duchess, which, to tell the truth, had hitherto been a matter of 
indifference to the Empress, but which had assumed vast im- 
portance after this foolish scene. Never so long as she lived 
would she consent; and she suddenly remembered, too, that 
the Grand Duchess’ change of creed would most likely prevent 
any interference in Swedish affairs on the part of Russia . . . 
or did the “ silly little boy ” think he would like to pit his 
will against hers ? If so, she would let him sec his mistake. 

So she waited to hear what he would say next. She thought 
the silence had lasted quite long enough. To wake him from his 
dreams, she gave him a sharp tap on the knuckles with her fan, 
so sharp a tap, indeed, that its delicately carved ivory 
stems seemed in danger of being broken. But the ICing 
seemed not even to have heard or felt the hard blow, and the 
Empress was still waiting ; he did not Imow how much time 
had elapsed between the questions and his reply : “ Never 
in my life have I broken my pledged word, nor shall I ever. I 
am aware that I promised that when the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra should become Queen of Sweden, she should be left 
to follow her religious bent without hindrance ; I also promised 
that in her apartments in the Palace at Stockliolm and our 
other residences a Chapel should be fitted up in which she 
could Avorship according to the rites of her Church. What I 
have promised I shall keep to, God helping me. Your Majesty 
has no need to mistrust me. I cannot endure the idea that 
Your IMajesty or any other man(!) on earth should think me 
capable of trying to evade my sacredly pledged A\'ord. But I 
did cherish a hope that Your Majesty Avould liavc given me 
freedom by a certain compromise ; in short, by allowing the 
Grand Duchc.ss to conform to the Lutheran faith before our 
marriage.” He said this in a tone of deeply Avonnded pride 
and Avith much dignity ; then Ijc added in a beseeching and 
humble A'oicc ; “ Oh, do let it be so.” 

“ No, my dear Count, I could not possiidy give Avay, on ac- 
count of m\' subjects . . . they are. very well satisfied with 
the truths of Ihcir creed.” .‘^hc said ironically, but the Kit»g vas 
loo much in earnest either to understand or resetil her irony ; 
he could only ca.sl a be.'^ccching look at the Empress. 
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“ Is it quite impossible, then ? ” he asked in a low, trembling 
voiee. 

“ Quite,” she replied. 

The King onee more covered his eyes with his hand and 
sat for a few minutes as if turned into stone. 

Then the Empress thought it politic to alter her manner, 
and said in her former benevolent tone : “ But now, my dear 
Count, I think we ought really to be going baek to our hosts. 
I daresay they have already been making comments on our 
prolonged absence. The Grand Duchess null be becoming 
jealous. That is right, dear Count, before we go back we must 
try to get up a smUing countenance. By way of changing 
your thoughts a little, shall I tell you what reply I made to 
Count Wasa to his inquiries concerning the hastening on of the 
wedding ? I said that in spite of the lateness of the season, 
hundreds and thousands of people crossed the ocean and arrived 
in safety on the other side ; and as for the intense cold, there 
would be rugs and furs galore to keep that off.” 

“ That is certainly true,” said the King, his face becoming 
a trifle less gloomy. 

“ There is only the question as to the apartments, which do 
not seem quite ready ; but as long as two rooms are available 
there need be no difficulty.” ' 

“ There are more than two ready,” replied the King, redden- 
ing under the Empress’ gaze. 

“ I said further,” continued Catherine, “ that the Queen 
would take ■with her all the furniture necessary for her rooms, 
or in case of need that it might be sent on before her.” , 

“ There is no necessity for that,” said the King gravely ; 
“ plenty of suitable furnitui’e can be got together in the mean- 
time.” 

“ I also stipulated that immediately after her arrival the 
future Queen should make her public entry into the city with 
the pomp and splendour usual on such occasions at the 
Swedish Court ...” 

“ It has been a pleasure to me to order all these details and 
ceremonies long ago,” replied the King, in an injured tone. 

“ By the waj’-, my dear Count, the other evening, when I was 
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stepping out of my carriage at the gates of the Palace, I saw a 
brilliant star shooting across the slcy from east to west. I took 
it to mean my beloved Alexandra’s voyage over the waters to 
Sweden.” 

“ Was it not said to be an omen, a token ? ” put in the 
ICing, his eyes sparkling. “ I w'as waiting for one,” he added 
in a low key. 

The Empress noticed the impression her words had made, 
and continued : “ With regard to the State-entry into Stock- 
holm, if there should not happen to be a suitable Statc-coach, 
the Grand Duchess could easily take one with her.” 

The King bowed his thanks, and Catherine went on : “ On 
the day of her arrival in the capital, she should go through 
the ceremony of marriage with you according to the formula 
of the Lutheran Church.” 

“ Of course, of course,” exclaimed the Kang. 

During the last few moments the Empress had, almost 
affectionately, laid her hand on his arm. 

He deferentially took her beautiful hand and pressed his lips 
upon it. 

“ There now, my dear Count, now you arc beginning to look 
as a happy bridegroom shoitld look . . . now you may offer 
me your ami. But . . . perhaps it might be as well to unlock 
the door first, an it please you.” 

The King did so, and the Empress rose with much rustling 
of the heavy silk brocade which enveloped her huge person. 
She took the King’s arm, and as the two rulers, (he one old 
and of gigantic proportions, the other young and unusually 
slender, entered the festive hall, the Empress smiled graciously, 
and Count Haga’s eager eyes sought the Grand Duchess, who 
shyly acknowledged his greeting. 

Memorable days were in .store for the princely young couple. 
The sixteenth of that month was the name-day of the Grand 
Duchess 3i:iisnbeth, to be kept with much nuignificcncc. She 
invited all the members of the Imperial Family as well as the 
King of Sweden and the Duke Begcnt to a grand baJKjuet, 
to be followed by a fancy-dress ball at the residence tin* 
younger Grand Dukes ; (he interval the King and the Duke 
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Regent, were invifed to spend at. tlu: Palace of the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra’s parents, cu fainilk. 

Il was the first, tinie that Gustnf Adolf and Alexandra had 
met. as il were, in private, and while her mother, the Duke 
Regent, the Grand Duchess Helena, and Countess Lieven, 
Lad3*-in-AVaiting, were sitting talking at one of the large tables, 
the two young people sat in a niche apart, discussing their 
future prospects. At first they had been somewhat shy, 
thinking themselves under observation,* but tliat soon wore 
off, and they drew their chairs a little nearer to each other and 
Udked naturally, without constraint. 

The eighteenth of the. month bid fair to be another great 
day. Tlic Gnind Duehe.ss’ Mother had come up from the 
countiy on purjjose to invite the King, the Duke Regent, and 
the Swedish Ambassador. Count Stedingk, to supper. 

The two Counts arrived soon after six, but the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess Alexandra with Count. Stedingk only made 
their appearance just before that meal was about to be 
served. 

In the interim Gustaf .Adolf and his fiancee had been sitting 
cosily together in an adjoining boudoir, and the Grand Duchess’ 
Mother had begged her other guests to lake no notice of the 
young couple, but to let them enjoy their libcrt^^ 

Towards the close of the evening the Grand Duchess’ 
Blothcr remarked to the Duke Regent : 

“ It seems that our young people in there arc getting on very 
well ; if j’-ou will come and sit in my place for a minute you will 
see what is going on in the mirror over there.” 

The Duke did so, and in the tell-tale mirror he saw the Grand 
Duchess’ Mother enter the boudoir, lake the ICing’s hand, 
and lay it in that of her daughter ; then she gave them her 
blessing and bade them embrace. The Duke was much moved ; 
still more so when the scene, begun in the boudoir, continued 
in the corridor, where under tears of genuine or feigned emotion 
everybody seemed to be embracing everybody else. 

The supper passed off merrily, and the evening was delightful. 
Close upon midnight the Duke had to remind the King that it 
was time to go ; but Gustaf Adolf delayed as long as he could. 
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He appeared to dread the sleepless night and the torments of 
mind, reproaches of eonscience and agonies of remorse which 
were sure to follow such a heavenly evening. 

On the nineteenth there -were to be grand illuminations and a 
ball at the Tauris Palace. 

On the twentieth the King and the Duke were bidden to the 
Grand Duke Paul’s, at Gatschina, for the final settlement of 
preliminaries regarding the official betrothal -which was to take 
place on the day following. The meeting went off most success- 
fully and amicably, but in consideration of the excitement 
and fatigue the proceedings of the next daj*^ would involve, 
it had been decided that the ICing and Duke should return 
early to St. Petersburg. Before thej’^ took their leave the 
Grand Duchess had a charming surprise in store for them. 
She led the way to a room they had never seen before, and 
with her o■\^'n hands flung open the doors. The walls and 
ceiling were draped with some thin rose-coloured material, 
caught up ndth exquisite m-eaths of natural roses. Golden 
hearts and arrows held •\\Teaths and draperies in place, and 
the room was brilliantly lighted by burning torches. In the 
middle an altar had been erected, almost smothered in flowers, 
on it stood two beautiful children in wlutc, with their arms 
tenderly encircling one another. 

“ This room is the Teinjilc of Love and H3nnen,” said the 
Grand Duchess’ Jlothcr to Gustaf Adolf, who stood dazed on 
the threshold. 

Servants brought round champagne sparkling in golden 
goblets, and the Grand Duke Paul, wlio was in rather pleasanter 
liumour than usual, exclaimed excitedly : 

“ This hour is the forecast of to-morrow’s festivities ; let us 
drink a toast for good luck for to-morrow.” 

And then he clinked glasses with the King. 

“ Drink to the dregs, drink to the dregs, my dear Count Haga ; 
no just touching it with 3’our lips ; emptN* \'ouv glass, man 1 
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T WO of the Lndics-of-the-UftlrhninhcT were .sottinjj 
the crown on (he hcnrl of (he Kinprcss ; i( wns in (he 
form of n (i:tro, liKhif^ close (o (h<; .silver-ffrcy hnir, 
whieli had been dressed in classical fashion. 'J'he jewels of 
wonderfid si/x* sel in (lie crown were hrilliandy reneclcd by 
the light of numerous wax-tapers in (he silver-framed mirror, 
in front of which (lu* Ismpre.ss sa( complacently surveying her- 
self. Most of her toilet, had to be done silting, as she found 
it difUcult tosUind forany length of lime, owing to the abnormal 
swelling of her legs and feet. Next- a necklace, consisting of 
several rows of priceless pearls', was fastened round her neck, 
costly bracelets round lier wrists, and other precious gems 
attached to the wliile, silvcr-broidcrcd robe. Even the buckles 
on her while satin shoes were rcsj)lc‘ndenl with sparkling stones, 
and Uie robe was lifted liigh in front that tliey might be seen. 
The Empress had always worn her dresses short in front ; she 
was proud of Ijcr small, well-shaj)cd feet, with the lugh-arclicd 
instep, and liked to show them. The smallness of them was 
still remarkable, as at this period they were swollen almost out 
of all shape. 

But Catherine had at last to rise so that tlie purple ermine- 
bordered cloak might he fastened round her shoulders. She 
had to lean heavily on her dressing-table, for slie got to her 
feet only -with much dilTiculty, and not without a certain amount 
of pain ; as she did so, the precious stones in her crown seemed 
to emit rays of flame and sparks of fire. 

The Empress contemplated herself in the mirror with appar- 
ent satisfaction, whilst the women bustled about to get her 
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mantle adjusted in the shortest possible space of time, seeing 
she was unequal to standing long. Presently she sank 
back heavily in her chair and asked for her fan, a specimen of 
exquisitely-painted silk overse\\Ti with gems, and inquired 
whether it were six o’clock yet, and whether the Court had yet 
assembled. 

One of the pages was sent to see, and came back with the 
answer that the Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses and the 
Court were already in the Throne-room, as well as the Arch- 
bishop. 

“ Has the King of Sweden arrived ? ” asked the Empress. 

“ No, Your Majesty ; neither the King nor the Duke nor any 
of the Swedish Court have arrived as yet ; but they are ex- 
pected any moment.” 

Catherine rose. “ The IQng must have been liindercd at the 
last moment. ... I think I luiow the reason. . . .” 

The four pages took up her train ; her ladies, in full Court 
dress, took their places behind her, and her gentlemen brought 
up the rear. It was a splendid procession which slowly wound 
its way along the vast corridor, brilliantly lighted from above, 
and with a gallery for music at the other end. The en- 
trance to the Throne-room was through a double row of 
pillars. 

The betrothal of the King of Sw'cdcn and the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Paulowna was to take place there. There were lofty 
pillars all round this imposing room, the spaces between filled 
in with boxes reaching halfway up, ornamented with festoons 
of richly-sculptured flowers, and fitted up within with costly 
silk brocades. On this day these boxes were untcnanlcd, the 
members of the Court being assembled at the foot of the raised 
daVs where the Imperial Family had their scats. The walls 
were mostly huge mirrors, which reflected a hundredfold tlic 
innumerable wax candles in the crj’stal candelabra. There 
was no furniture in the Throne-room, save the gilt chairs 
for the Imj)crial Family, the King, atid the Duke, nor were 
there any ornaments, except n few large xind beanlifnl ■v'asts 
of Carrara marble, placed at interv'uls nnmd the walls. 

The brilliant assembly bowed low .'is the Empress entered. 
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She advanced slowly and inajcslically, her head held high and 
her eyes taking in the splendour of the scene ; she bowed 
slightly all round with a little set smile. 

Slowly and deliberately she ascended the steps of the dais, 
and when she had taken licr seal on the richly-carved arm- 
chair, the Grand Duke Paul and, after him, his Consort and the 
other Grand Dukes and Grand Duchesses in order of age, 
advanced to kiss her hand. 

The toilets were most magnificent ; the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra appeared in bridal array. As she bent to kiss her grand- 
mother’s hand, the latter slightly drew aside the bridal veil and 
tenderly patted her cheek. The j'oung Grand Duchess looked 
lovely indeed in her white apparel, and with a becoming blush 
took a place on the Empress’ left, ari empty chair having been 
reserved on her right for the King of Sweden, who had not yet 
arrived. In front of the Archbishop Gabriel’s scat had been 
placed a crimson jme-Dieu, kneeling on which, the jmung 
Grand Duchess was to receive his blessing, according to the 
formula of the Greek Church on such occasions. 

“ I presume the King of Sweden has unavoidably been 
detained,” said the Empress in a low voice to Alexandra. 
“ I sent him a paper which he was to sign, bj’^ Markow. 
The Grand Duchess had started at an unusual movement 
near the entrance, and replied : 

“ Thank you ; but I feel rather anxious at his not coming.” 

And the King still tarried . . . longer than the Empress her- 
self was prepared for. She turned, and said something sotto 
voce to Zouboff, who was standing behind her chair. Zouboff 
left the room immediately. 

The Empress’ eyes swept the hall ; all the Court stood in 
eorreet attitude, silent, expectant. None dare whisper to his 
neighbour or utter a word. All eyes were turned upon the 
Empress sitting in majestic solemnity on the throne, gently 
using her fan. But Alexandra’s graceful form began to tremble 
under her bridal veil, and she grew whiter and paler with every 
fleeting minute. 

Zouboff presently returned and whispered something into, 
the ear of the Empress, whereupon she shook her head, and with 
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a very forced smile answered the anxious queiy in the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra’s eyes : 

“ He is coming presently, my dear ; only do try to look happy, 
so that the Court may not suspect that anything is VTong. 
There is notliing VTong, and he may be here at any moment. 
You, Zouboff, go and tell Markow to . . 

The constraint in the circle assembled grew increasingly 
painful. . . . All were dumb ... all expectant. 


The young King of Sweden was noted for his unswerving 
punctuality ; never had he been known to be one minute behind 
time on any single occasion. On that particular evening he 
had been ready long before the hour, and had done i^othing 
but look at the clock to see whether it were not time to set out 
for the Tauris Palace. The members of the Russian Court were 
to assemble in the Throne-room at half-past five ; the King, 
the Duke, and their Suite were not expected until a few minutes 
before six, whilst the Empress was to make her appearance 
on the stroke of the clock. 

The King paced impatiently up and down the room, occasion- 
ally looking out of the window ; lus carriage was waiting at 
the gate. Fleming was in the room, tiying to beguile the time 
with a little dosullorj’’ conversation, but the King was much 
too excited, and kej^t looking at the clock. He had his engage- 
ment ring on his hand, and every time lie caught sight of it his 
impatience increased. lie compared his watch witli Fjerning’s, 
tlicn went into the dining-room to look at the timepiece there. 
In a soothing voice I'leming said ; “ Wr are not late, Y«iur 
Majesty, and the Duke will, no doubt, be here directly.’* 

At that very moment the Duke, Rcuterhohn, I'isscn, 
Sttdingk. and Fabian Fersen entered. 

“If is time wc .started, “ said the King, with ill-conctalcd 
annoyance. 

“ Wooer’.s haste,” cried the Duke laughing, and looking 
at his watch. " Oh, wi ll . . .” 

Tlu' party then w<-nl into the next room vlirn- the .Suite wt rr 
aNstnibh-d, drinking tea. When they heartl tin* d*h>rs open 
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they hastily set down their cups and stood hat in hand. The 
Duke was in the highest good humour, and said jauntily : 

“ So you are indulging in tea ; upon my word, I should like 
a cup mj^sclf, I’m thinking.” 

The ICing replied : “ You will surely get a cup of tea at the 
Palace, Uncle. . . . We must huriy now. . . . Let us start.” 

“ Oh, there’s time enough and to spare,” answered the Duke, 
•who had already taken his cup from a page. 

“ There are quite five minutes before we need start. I should 
advise all of you, gentlemen, to have a cup too ; we have a 
lengthy ceremonial to go through, I believe. Won’t Your 
]Majesty take one ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” replied the King with irritation. 

He took up a position near the door and waited ostenta- 
tiously for the Duke. Presently the sound of wheels coming 
rapidly up the drive was heard. 

“ I do believe our vehicles are setting off without us, wliich 
would be a very disagreeable surprise,” cried the Duke, joking. 

One of the gentlemen standing near the window remarked : 

“ It was a landau, and His Excellency Count Markow got 
out.” 

The Duke set doAvn his cup noisily. 

“ YHiat can be the meaning of that ? ” 

“ I trust Her Majesty the Empress has not been taken ill 
suddenly,” said the King, liurriedJy retreating to his private 
room, followed by the Duke. A few minutes later Stedingk 
entered, bearing a paper in his hand. His look of extreme 
consternation was reflected in the faces of both the King and 
the Duke as they caught sight of the paper. The King ad- 
vanced towards Stedingk and held out his hand for it. 

“ lilarko-w brought this paper from the Empress with a 
request that Your Majesty should sign it,” said Stedingk. 

“ Wliat might be its contents ? ” asked the King. 

He perused it hurriedly, and a deep red mantled his cheeks 
as he did so. 

“ The Empress demands a written promise that the Princess 
shall be at liberty to worship and exercise her religion according 
to the tenets of the Greek Church,” read the King aloud to the 
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Didce and Stedingk, in a voice vhicli sliook ^vith il] -suppressed 
anger. Then he cast the paper from him. 

After a few minutes’ reflection, during wliieh he tried hard 
to control his temper, he said to Stedingk, distinctly em- 
phasising every syllable, and pausing between the words : 

“ You shall take my answer to Count ]\Iarkow, and this it 
is : say that I, the King, have so often assured Her Majesty, 
the Grand Duchess, and her parents, that I vill in no way 
compel her or interfere vith her liberty of conscience, and have 
given my word of honour to that effect, that I should have 
thought the Empress could not have entertained the smallest 
doubt; now I once more promise that this matter shall be 
settled entirely to the satisfaction of Her Majesty. That is my 
answer ; be good enough to transmit it.” 

“ What about the paper ? ” asked Stedingk. 

The King stooped down, picked up the obnoxious paper, 
and tore it up into little bits. 

“ Tliat is my answer ; give it him,” he said again. 

AVhen Stedingk had gone, the Duke said to the King : 

“ You are playing a ticklish game, my friend — a game 
in which, one way or another, you will be sure to be the loser ; 
the Empress is not a pcr.son to be trifled with.” 

“ I am not trifling witli the Empress, Uncle ; but she seems 
to be inclined to play with me sts a cal does with a mouse. 
And I c.annot allow that, cither for my own honour or that of 
my country.” 

Stedingk noAv re-entered. 

" I gave Your Majesty’s message,” he said to the King, who 
stood by the window with his back to the room, looking dov,’rj 
the drive where tlie carringe.s were waiting, and I be lackeys 
in gala liveries stood ready to open the carriage doors ; coach- 
men in three-cornered hats and powdered wigs sal inotionb'ss 
on their scuts, and impatunl steeds were cliunijiing their i>its 
and ptnving the ground. 

“And what did Markov,' say?” itiquircd tlie King, 
ftirniitg. 

Slcdii’.gk nplitd: “lb' s]inigj’,»<l his shouldi'^! tuid said he 
v.o\jld d< liver Your Maje- tv’s imssuge to the Kinprc;-'. wtuti for 
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word, but that he could well foresee she would be anything 
but pleased with it/’ 

“ I can sec that very plainly too,” said the Duke. “ It was 
an unlucky quid pro quo just at the last moment. You should 
have put your signature to the paper, my boy. It was nothing 
more than what you had agreed to before.” 

“ It implied a doubt as to the validity of my solemn promise 
and pledged word.” said the King, his face crimson with anger. 
“ I will never sign anjlhing which might imply that anyone 
might have reason to doubt my word, once given.” Then he 
turned again to the window, still in a rage. 

The Duke and Stedingk were considering, and spoke in 
subdued tones ; the King paid no attention to them. He was 
awaiting Markow’s return, and his colour came and went. He 
was wondering what Providence could mean by putting such 
a stumbling-block as this in his way. Was God intending to 
save him from committing a sin ? But what sin ? The sin of 
breaking his word or the sin of conniving at and permitting 
idolatry ? If only God would give him some sign to let him 
know which of the two would be least abhorrent to Him . . . 

And he folded his hands and prayed : “ Oh God, send me a 
token of Thy Will, so that I may understand clearly what Thou 
wouldest have me to do . . . now, when my counsellors and 
my o'OTi frail heart have plunged me into so hard a perplexity. 
Only vouchsafe to me some sign, and I will obey, cost what it 
may. Oh, God, help me ! Help me, and send me some sign.” 
And he lifted his eyes up to Heaven as if expecting to see a 
miracle then and there. But the sky was light and clear with 
the rosy afterglow of sunset, and there was no miracle on that 
lovely September evening. 

The big clock chimed the half-hour after six. The chimes 
roused the King from his abstraction, and recalled him to the 
stern realities of the present moment. He looked at his watch 
and found it agree with the clock. 

Half an hour already after the appointed time ! 

‘ If the Duke had only not been so insistent on that cup of 
tea, we should have been on the way to the Tauris Palace 
before Markow got here, and all this trouble and vexation 
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would have been spared me,” thought the King with WTathful 
indignation. He was boiling over inwardly when he thought 
of that, and of how the Grand Duchess’ faith in his punctuality 
would be shaken. 

The Duke and Stedingk had stationed themselves at the 
other window. . . . They, too, were awaiting JIarkow’s return 
with the greatest suspense. All was silence in the room, but 
from below the stamping of horses and grinding of wheels 
on the gravel could be distinctly heard. One of the lacke 3 ^s 
spotted the King standing by the window, and whispered to 
the other lackeys and coachmen, who took a covert look at the 
window now and again. They could all se5 the King and the 
Duke and the Ambassador at the farther window, also Kcutcr- 
holm, Essen, and the rest . . . waiting. 

Coaclomcn and lackeys began to wonder what could have 
happened ; they had been ordered up more than an hour ago, 
and though IGng, Duke, Ambassador, Equerries and all the 
rest seemed read}’^ ... no movements towards starting 
appeared to be made. 

At last tile same landau in which Markow had arrived before 
drove up. He jumped out and hurried up the stairs. Wlien 
the lackeys looked up no one was visible at the windows. The 
coachmen drew Uie reins tighter and held their whips at salute, 
the lackeys laid their hands on the carriage doors and prepared 
to let down the steps ; they had waited so long, surely the 
King 7nusi be coming now . . . but no King c.ame. 

He had left his post at the window and now stood molion* 
less in the middle of the room, having sent Stedingk to inquire 
what message Markow had brought. Tlie Duke stood leaning 
.against n pillar ; he had made some remarks wlien Stedingk 
left the room, but from the vacant expression of the King’s 
face he inferred that not one word of what he had said had been 
heard or understood. 

Tlie King stood looking at nothing in parlieular, and his 
thonglits ivere so faraway tliat he did not even notice .Stedingk’s 
return. Wicn at last he did become nivare of Isis prtstniv, 
ise was so overcome tluil for ii while he could not .sje^ak. At 
h nglh ho said : 
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“ What message has Markow brought ? ” 

Stedingk turned strangely white as he answered : 

“ The Empress had already taken her seat on the dais in the 
Throne-room, surrounded by the members of her family and 
her Court, waiting for Your Majesty, when Markow arrived.” 

The Edng turned very red. “ I am sorry they should 
have had to wait for me. ... It is the first time it has ever 
happened, but it was the Empress’ own fault . . . certainly 
not mine. What did she say ? ” 

“ Markow could not get speech of her, but Zouboff brought 
him word that the Empress insisted upon having an affirmation 
of what Your Majesty but so recently promised, in writing, 
in Your Majesty’s own hand ; and that the Grand Duchess 
should have liberty to exercise her worship in public also.” 

“ What did you say, Stedingk ? In public ? That is quite 
a new condition, and means not only a Chapel in her own 
private apartments within the Palace, but a Greek-Catholic 
Chapel erected in Stocldiolm ; it means ostentation and 
extravagance, patriarchs, priests, incense, and all the rest of 
it. It is a trap the Empress is setting for us in the words 
‘ free exercise of religion.’ I will never, never consent to that.” 

The King was almost mad with fury. The Duke came for- 
ward and gently laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“ You must remember that the EmjDress has been waiting 
in the Throne-room for nearly two hours, and that being thus 
kept waiting is an unheard-of insult both to Her Majesty and 
the Grand Duchess Alexandra. I beg of you, my boy, not to 
carry matters too far.” 

“ The Empress’ demand is a far greater insult to me, 
replied the King haughtily. 

“ You are young, and she is old and very powerful.” 

” I fear God more than I do the Empress,” answered the 
King. “ By her perfidious dealing with me at this moment, 
God wishes to show me that He will not permit me to act in 
defiance of the laws of my country. You know we must not 
forget. Uncle, that the Edict of Norrkoping of 1604 has never 
been revoked.” 

'‘Your Majesty has refciTcd to that before, ansvered 
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Stcdingk. “ and we have always, with all due respect and sub- 
missiveness, called Your ^lajesty’s attention to the fact that 
that was a long-forgotten clause which no one regards now. 
Neither the people nor even the clergy would in any way 
desire to prevent the Grand Duchess from retaining her creed. 
The Act of Toleration, passed in ’79, should also be considered.” 

“ You told me so, and that was the reason I gave my consent 
to her following her o^vn rites ; but it is the utmost I dare 
concede for conscience’ sake. I even consider that iliat is 
going beyond ; but ha\ing once promised, I am bound to keep 
my wnrd. . . . But I shall not yield one inch more, nor go one 
step farther.” 

“ I am sure there is not one among all the Church’s prelates 
in Stockholm who would have such scraples of conscience on 
this point as Your Majesty is pleased to have,” said Stcdingk. 

“ Let us call Reuterholm and Essen,” said the Duke, ad- 
vancing to the door, “ and let us hear what ihcij think about it." 

But the King said : “I know' the mind of God. I will not 
liavc Reuterholm here. AVliat w'crc you going to say, 
Stcdingk ? ” 

“ The Grand Duchess, in her wedding garments, is w’aifing, 
and the Empress has sent word to say she flatters herself Your 
Majesty w'ould not wish to cause a scandal which would he an 
unwarrantable insult to lier, the Grand Duchess, as well as the 
whole Russian Empire. To judge from these words, it would 
seem that if Your Majesty should provoke and humiliate the 
Empress, she might be led to interfere w’ith your personal 
liberty, which, of course, is entirely in her hands. Even should 
.she allow’ Your Majesty to depart from St. Petersburg, a breach 
of the peace would incviUrbly follow : thus Your Majesty is 
sacrificing the best interests of Ibe country to verj' secondary 
scmples,” 

“ Tlicy are not .secondary', they' arc Ibc very' highest. 'Ihe 
Empress wanted to hustle me and to hurry me itdo giving 
more than was agreed upon. She should have considentl that 
‘ Honesty is the best policy.* ” 

“ Till* per»]ile will dislike Your Majesty if you make them a 
laughiug-slock through your whims." 
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“ I am -willing to bear anything sooner than act against my 
conscience.” 

“ But supposing it should cost Your Majesty your crown ? ” 

“ Ah, well ; then let the crown be taken from my head ; even 
then, I will do nothing that goes against my conscience.” 

The King was so ^dolently agitated that tears came into his 
eyes. 

“ Let me have a word wth you,” said the Duke, trying to 
quiet him. 

At that minute a carriage was heard coming up the drive. 

A page announced that Count Besborodkos had arrived 
from the Tauris Palace with a message from the Empress. 

Stedingk presently entered and said the message was ; 
“ The Empress is waiting.” 

The Duke linked his arm in that of the King and took two 
or three turns up and down the room, talking in low, cajoling 
tones. 


“ I can but repeat Stedingk’s warning,” he said. Consider 
the misery to jmurself and the country if this refusal of yours 
should lead to a war, and your attaining your majority and 
taking over the supreme power should be marked by so unto- 
ward an event. Like Stedingk, I am of opinion that under 
such circumstances as the present, you ought not to 
about conceding a point more or less to what you have conceded 
already ; you ought rather to endeavour to evade a controvers}'- 
which leads both sides to imagine that persona insu t 
intended.” . . 

“ No, I cannot and I will not,” cried the King. ^ 

going to put my signature to anything in wiici e 
‘ free exercise of religious rites ’ occur. _ camp 

“But, my dear boy,” continued the Duke, ™ 
conciliatin/tone, “ I tLught and hoped 
private conversations Avith the Gran desire 

you would have discovered her genuine me ma x 
to submit to her husband’s Avishes with rega 
as Avell as other things ; therefore you need 

any ill consequences.” mirnle in the face 

The King made no reply, but grew almost puiple 
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as the Duke continued : “As matters had already gone so far 
that the Empress and Grand Duchess Mother had laid your 
hand in that of the young Grand Duchess with manifold 
blessings and tears of affection ; moreover that in their presence 
also you embraced and kissed her more than once . . — (the 

King shuddered) — “ I consider that you cannot now draw 
back without creating a shameful scandal only to be wiped off 
with shedding of blood.” 

“ No, no ; I cannot, I not. Oh, do not woiTy me to death, 
I beseech you.” 

Greatly touched by the King’s grief, Stedingk now inter- 
vened. 

“ The message brought bj'^ Bcsborodlcos to Your Majesty was : 
‘ The Empress is waiting.’ Your Llajcstj’’ must remember 
that she has been waiting nigh upon two hours. Even if 
Your Majesty cares nothing for your own safety or the security 
of those who accompanied Your Majesty hither, it would be 
well to reflect that should war break out in consequence of 
Yoiu' Majesty’s present decision, the Queen and all members 
of the Royal Family in Sweden will be exposed to the fury and 
opprobrium of the populace in Stockholm. Remember what 
dreadful times we have passed through of late ; remember the 
terrible fate of the Royal Farailj’^ of France, and that Sweden 
might become the scene of the same anarchism and revolution 
which devastated that country.” 

“ It is hardly likely that my refusal should have such sinister 
consequences as that,” burnt out the King, as he sank utterly 
exhausted into a chair. “ The Iiorrors of revolution . . . the 
fate of the House of Bourbon . . . Sweden . . . France . . • 
nay, Stedingk, that is impossible.” 

" On the contrary', very pos.^iblc, not to say prohnhk, unless 
Your Majesty be warj*. But why persist in this refusal ? Your 
Majesty could vcr>' well consult a Council of the Clergy on that 
pf>inL” 

“ I shall summon a clcric.at meeting, and Flodin shall preside 
and state his viev.s,” said the King, as though in a measure 
relieved by the prospect. 

“Bui a tiueting of llm Clergy \>i!i lake some months t'> 
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convene ; in the meantime, a great deal may happen,” said 
the Duke. “ We had better consult the Bishops and let 
them ...” 

“I have taken counsel vilh God,” answered the King 
calmly. 

“ Your i\Iajcsty, time flics, and Jlarkow is waiting without. 
I must give him an answer,” cried the Ambassador. 

“ I know what I will do. Give me my writing materials. I 
must do all I can to save Sw'cdcn from the fate of France. 
Gentlemen,” the King’s hand shook as he took up his pen, 
“ Gentlemen, I am most deeply attached to the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, and I firmly believe in a happy future with her at 
my side . . . need I say more ? and that it is impossible for 
me to aet otherwise than I am doing.” The King furtively 
wiped his eyes with the back of his hand, and scratched a few 
lines on the paper vith his quill ... he sanded it carefully 
with gold sand before giving it to Stedingk. 

“ l\Iy Ambassador will give this to Count j\Iarkow to take 
to the Empress ... it remains for her to say whether she 
considers it sufficient and satisfactory. Say that the King of 
Sweden awaits the Empress’ reply. Look what I have said. 
It tallies exactly with the verbal promise I so recently 
gave.” 

“As I gave my w'ord of honour to the Empress that the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra should in no wise and at no time 
be molested in the exercise of her religion, and as Your Majesty 
seemed satisfied with that promise, I feel sure that Your 
Majesty ean have no doubt as to my being fully cognisant of 
the responsibility that promise laid upon me ; therefore I 
deem it unnecessary to ratify the same in writing. 

“ Gustaf Adolf.” 

The Duke and Stedingk exchanged meaning looks ; the 
former shrugged his shoulders, but neither spoke. They knew 
it would be utterly useless. Stedingk already had his hand 
on the door-handle when the King spoke, in so weary a tone 
that his words were searcely audible : “ Let me know when 
Markow returns, Stedingk. I can’t wait here any longer ; I 
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am going to my room for the present.” He went, doubJe- 
locking the door after him. 

Do-^vn below the carriages were still waiting. The drivers 
sat erect on their boxes, but the’ lackeys in their white silk 
stockings and knee-breeches no longer stood at attention. 

Once more the Russian IMinister drove away. How much 
time would elapse before his return, and would they then at 
last be ordered to start for the Palace ? The clock chimed the 
hour of nine. Since before six they had stood there wailing, 
and . . . they were availing still. 


The Empress Catherme’s steely grey eyes Avandered search- 
ingly over the Throne-room, as they had done more than once 
that eA^ening. The assembly AA’ere still Availing in their ranks 
Avith exemplary patience. . . . Those farthest from the throne 
indulged in low Avhispering Avhich instantly ceased Avhen flie 
eyes of the Empress Averc turned in the direction of the culprits. 
The Empress’ fan moved more quicldy than before, and liiosc 
in her immediate neighbourhood Avere sick of gazing at the 
dazzling splendour of her Jcaa'cIs. Looking upAvard to her face 
it Avas noticeable that the deep furroAvs on each side of licr nose 
Avere more marked, as they AA'cre Avont to be Avhen she aa'hs 
annoyed, and it made her look ten years older. 

Her cheeks Averc suffused AAdth a deep red, but her lijis Avcrc 
Avhile and set. The Grand Duke Paul occupied a seat bcliintl 
liis mother and his daughter Alexandra. Ilis ugly, nncoufh 
features assumed a more CA'il expression as quarter aflor quarter 
struck loudly and clearly on tlic l)ig clock on the nialachiU* 
pedestal in the corridor. The sounds penetrated into the silent, 
A 7 ist Tlirone-room Avith painful distinctness, and at every 
stroke those assembled started and looked inquiringly nt his 
or her neighbour, Avhcrcas the Emjwcss’ colour only decjHiuHl. 
and the yoAing Grand Hucliess trembled more perceptibly* 
As the sound died away the Empress’ fan moved more rapidly 
still. She heard the Grand Duchess Anna X’eiKloroAvim, Avho 
sat behind her, say something in a Ioav Avbisjier ; she lnrr.. d 
and uttered a severe “ Hush 1 ” Avhich not only nearly 
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frightened the thoughtless Grand Duchess to death, but also 
had the effect of reducing the rest of the Imperial Family to 
even more solemn silence than before. 

Once again the Empress looked round the room. The ladies 
of the. company seemed read}'^ to faint with fatigue ; the men 
began to look weary and limp, but when they felt the sharp 
eye of Catherine upon them they hastily pulled themselves 
together and resumed their correct attitudes. As long as it 
pleased Her Majesty, the “ Autocrat of All the Russias,” to 
sit there and wait, so long must her faithful and loyal subjects 
be content to wait also, without a murmur, even if the arrival 
of the Swedish King should be delayed until doomsday . . . 
of which there seemed every prospect. 

The silvery tones of the big clock again chimed a quarter ; 
so carefully had the quarters been counted all along that the 
strokes of the full hour scarcely needed counting ; yet every one, 
from the Empress down to the youngest page, took note of each 
sound. . . . Solemnly one stroke followed upon another . . . 
nine in all. As the last died away a rustle of fatigue, impatience, 
and discontent seemed to rise in the room. The Grand Duchess 
Alexandra had got up from her seat, casting a despairing, 
beseeching look at the Empress, but the latter whispered, “ Sit 
still,” and with burning cheeks and head bent low the poor 
little Grand Duchess resumed her seat. The Empress’ fan 
ceased to move, and when its precious gems were no longer 
reflected in the light of the numberless tapers from above, it 
seemed as if life in the Throne-room had come to a standstill 
altogether. . . . When the motion of that fan left off it always 
did. 

Presently Zouboff hastily mounted the dais and whispered 
something into the Empress’ ear. 

Those present strove to look unconcerned at what was 
passing, but all eyes were riveted on the face of the Empress, 
for something very unusual was happening. She yawned, 
actually yawned several times running, without seeking to 
conceal it either ; her lips expanded as though she meant to 
smile or to say something ... but both smile and words were 
far from her. . . . She rose and tottered. Zouboff rushed to 
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her assistance, supported her, and led her down the steps of the 
dais, and through a door at the back into her own apartroent-s. 

The whole scene had taken place so suddeni}'-, and those 
nearest to her chair had moved so quiclcly out of the way 
of her enormous person, that the assembly really hardly knew 
of her going. However, when they saw her chair vacant, 
and no sign of her presence anywhere, excitement became rife, 
and a flutter of apprehension and curiosity pervaded the room. 

The Master of the Ceremonies then mounted the dais and 
announced in stentorian voice that, owing to the sudden in- 
disposition of the King of Sweden, that day’s festi\dties and 
ceremonial would have to be postponed until further notice. 

The Grand Duke Paul offered his arm to his consort and, 
followed by the other members of the Imperial Family, led tlic 
way through the bowing and curtseying guests to another 
wing of the Palace. The Grand Ducliess Alexandra was not 
of this party, having been conducted to the Empress’ apart- 
ments by her attendant lady. She was weeping so bitterly 
that it would have been cruel to make her pass the ordeal 
of the inquisitive looks of the crowd. 

Not long after, a message arrived at the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor’s to the effect that the Empress had been taken ill, and 
would therefore not be able to receive the King that evening. 
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EXPEDITION TO RUSSIA 

I T is becoming quite a tragedy,” Reuterholm remarked 
to the Duke a few days later. 

“ Don’t you see, Reuterholm, that he ” (indicating the 
room where the King J:hen was, with a movement of his thumb) 
“means it to be ? He believes in the transmigration of souls, 
and is fully persuaded that the soul of Charles XII has chosen 
his curiously formed clay for its abode ; that is how this 
tragedy comes to be enacted at St. Petersburg. Probably he 
is half wild because the Empress will not let him see the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra, pretending she is too ill. The tenacity 
and self-will of the days of his childhood have developed into a 
most dangerous form of obstinacy and foolhardiness . . . 
what else makes him stay here, a tout price, in direct opposition 
to the will of the Empress ? So far she has only forbidden any 
Russian subject, on any pretext whatever, to visit the Swedish 
Embassy, and has a cordon of police drawn round the house 
. . . but how long is it to go on like this, in case we continue 
defying her and consent neither to yield nor to depart ? 

“ I fully agree with you, milord. Every morning when I wa "e 
I wonder whether you, the King, and all of us will be taking 
our next night’s rest in the dungeons of the Castle. 

“ That thought has also passed through my mind, especially 
when I accompanied the King to the Empress’ boudoir, and 
heard him, mth the most obstinate expression of countenance, 
reply ‘ No, no,’ to every suggestion put by her regardmg t le 
insertion of the words ‘ religious freedom to worship. ut, no 
doubt, negotiations wiU be renewed, and we shall go scot-free, 
for many things go to point that the Empress does not give 
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her assistance, supported her, and led her dowi the steps of the 
dais, and through a door at the back into licr ouii apartments. 
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nearest to her chair had moved so quicldy out of the way 
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The Grand Duke Paul offered his ai-m to his consort and, 
followed by the other members of the Imperial Family, led the 
way through the bowing and curtseying guests to another 
wing of the Palace. The Grand Duchess Alexandra was not 
of this party, having been conducted to the Empress’ apart- 
ments by her attendant lad3^ Slie was weeping so bitterly 
that it would have been cruel to make her pass the ordeal 
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dor’s to the effect that the Empress had been taken ill, and 
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our next night’s rest in the dungeons of the Castle.” 
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up all hopes of seeing her granddaughter Queen of Sweden 
before her death, and if so, it will have to be settled soon, for 
it is my belief that the old lady has not many years to live.” 

“ Yes, I thought Her l^fajesty very much altered when I 
saw her at the ball on the occasion of the Grand DucJiess 
Anna Feodoro'^vna’s birthday. Impossible to comprehend why 
the King insisted on going there. After the recent unfortunate 
ructions one would have supposed he would have found it 
most derogatory, nay, impossible to show himself at tlie Court 
again. One cannot but marvel that he should have had the 
assurance to ask any of the Grand Duchesses to dance, maintain- 
ing his coolness of demeanour all the time he stayed there,” 
said Reuterholm. 

The Duke only shrugged his shoulders by way of answer. 

“ Is not everything which concerns him and which he docs 
incomprehensible ? We none of us can tell what Ms feelings 
may have been ; we could only tell how embarrassing and awk- 
ward it was for ourselves to have to be there ; but it had to 
be ; we could not leave him to go by himself. Truly, I was 
never at a more funereal entertainment. TJic Empress showed 
herself for a few minutes only, and vouchsafed not a word to 
the King. The Grand Duchess Alexandra w’as absent through 
illness ... to say nothing of the general feeling of gene and 
constraint betw^cen us and our Russian confreres. It was 
most lugubrious. And all this uncomforfcablencss just bccmise 
the ICng stuck to it tliat, liaving accepted an invitation, one 
was bound to go ; let any one make head or tail of that if they 
can. And simply because before the estrangement the first 
of October had been fixed for our return, wc have to remain here 
until that date, at the risk of our lives and liberty. I 
trust Ave may not have to appear at Court again except for tlw 
final leave-taking.” 

“ Unless our joint representations at last make an impres- 
sion and friendly relations are renewed. It is a groat thing that 
the Empress should feel inclined to recommence, and if the Kog? 
should yield ...” ^ ^ . . 

“ I have verv little hope of Ihuf isyouanc 

gentlemen, have said all there uw to say and talked tiU v- 
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were sick of it ; it all fell on deaf ears ... we might as well 
have talked to a post. What grieves me most is that one 
cannot but perceive that the King has won for himself a 
certain prestige here for being bold enough to defy the Empress 
Catherine. They look upon him as a marvel of strength, 
of character and courage . . . whereas he is only a marvel 
of obstinacy and pig-headedness.” 

“ And won’t he be praised up to the clouds if this daring 
act of his ends well, if there is no war and we get home with 
our skins whole V The Swedes rather admire foolhardiness 
and moral daring,” 

“ Really,” said Reuterholm, “ the young King would seem 
to have a particular gift for preparing the most appalling 
surprises for himself and others,” 

The Duke interrupted him. “ Anyhow, I do not know how 
to interpret the Empress’ patience. It can hardly only be 
that she desires to see her granddaughter on the throne of 
Sweden. Had this happened a few years ago, we should all 
have been clapped into prison, if not murdered outright. 
Russian troops would have been sent to occupy Finland, and 
Stockholm would have been menaced by a Russian fleet.” 

“ What you say is perfectly correct, sir. Now, happily, it 
is not as it was years ago, and Catherine of Russia has aged 
visibly since Thursday evening. It may sound odd, gentle- 
man, and I should have laughed myself and thought it in- 
credible if anyone had told me five weeks ago when we left 
Stockholm . . . but I have a shrewd sort of suspicion that 
the great Empress Catherine has a sneaking kind of respect, 
not to say admiration, for our young monarch. He is the 
only one who has ever dared to oppose her will, and has got 
the best of it by showing that he is just as firm and obstinate 
as she is herself, if anything even more so, and that when he 
is, so to say, in her power and under most adverse circumstances, 
one of which I take to be that unfortunately, Gustaf Adolf is 
really head over ears in love with the Grand Duchess Alex- 
andra, and earnestly desires to make her his wife. The Empress 
has found that out as well as we, and one must confess that it 
is not to be wondered at.” 
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I am inclined to think that, though rather late in the day, 
our friend Reuterholm is beginning to believe in our young 
King, remarked the Duke sarcastically. He had not been 
able to shut his eyes to the fact that ever since their arrival 
in Russia, Reuterholm had followed tlie ICing about like liis 
shadow and paid but little attention to the Duke. “ It is liigli 
time, let us hope, that when the IQng attains his majority 
Reuterholm mil be able to divest his pig-headed brain of llic 
fixed delusion that it was he, Reuterholm, who conveyed the 
idea (through Markow) to the Empress that it was very easy 
to talk the King over, and that it was Reuterholm who meanl 
to play the game for the ICing, the Empress, and most of all 
for his omn advantage. 1 have failed altogether ; to my sorro^v 
I must admit it.” 

Reuterholm gave a sardonic laugh. He said ; “ 1 think 
it will be all right when once we get baek. There arc not many 
weeks before the coming of age, and I fancy I sit tight enough 
not to lain the risk of being shoved aside at the first caprice of a 
wild young colt.” 


The first of October, the day fixed for the departure from 
St, Petersburg, an aivful storm was raging ; .such a blizzard 
that it had to be seriously considered wliclhcr Uic trav<'l!ing 
carnages could be allowed to .start at all if the storm and drift 
continued. Yet no one seriously talked of postponing the 
journey, knowing tliat tlie King would not have allowed it, 
and indeed they were all glad enough to leave the Russian capital 
and the country. In the first carriage was the King vith 
Fleming; he would have no one except Fleming. Tin'. 
Russian expedition liad made him vnslly indc]H*ndcnl 
and scK-as.scrlivc . . . cvcix'lhing wa.s settled by himself, ami 
bis orders and wishes were deferred to as jwvcr before*, exapj 
that time when the late Kijig had been at .-Mx-ln-Ciinpelle and 
Gustaf Adolf had been Prince Regent pro (nn. 

During the Iasi few weeks (he King and the Duke g£ nt 
frcqucntlv been at loggerhcacK. One day this cuhuinnt'd to 
an open quarrel whieh the King <ndtd by n tiring to he. * 
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at four o’clock in the afternoon, sa3nng he wished to be alone 
and undisturbed. Since that rupture the King had enjoyed 
sound, untroubled sleep at night ; the fact that this was so, 
in spite of love troubles and other worries, he interpreted as a 
proof that God was on his side and that he had acted rightly. 
The qualms of conseience he had experienced since the hour 
when he had pledged his word to the Empress at the Tauris 
Palaee also no longer oppressed him. He felt himself strong 
enough for anything, except rebellion against God ; strong 
enough to face all odds with the Almighty on his side ; the 
feeling of God’s presence and approval had carried him bravely 
through the dreadful ordeal of that last week in Russia. 

Storm and snow continued, and the low, leaden skies gave 
no promise of any improvement in the weather. The departure 
took place without any of the usual formalities. The carriages 
with their lovely occupants and the cheering crowd which had 
welcomed the King on his arrival w'ere blatantly conspicuous 
by their absence ... no guard of honour ... no Court 
emissaries to wish him “ God-speed.” 

The leave-taking of the Empress had been cold, ceremonious, 
and constrained. She had stood in an inner room divided by 
a curtain, and had merely held out her hand for the customary 
farewell kiss, first to the King, then to the Duke, then to each 
gentleman of the suite according to rank and order ; when the 
last of them had performed this duty, she had drawn the cur- 
tains together with her own hands. 

Gustaf Adolf could not help meditating on that scene. 
When he remembered that aged faee so deeply furrowed, 
which he had last seen half hidden by that curtain, oh ! how 
he missed the kindly, benevolent expression with which the 
fairy godmother had greeted him on his arrival only one short 
month before. No one except his dead father had ever attracted 
him as the Empress Catherine had done, and now she was dead 
to him, too. He heaved a deep sigh; it grieved him that she 
should no longer be his friend ... it grieved him still more to 
have found her false and dishonourable. 

With genuine sorrow his thoughts reverted to the Grand 
Duchess’ Mother, whom he had loved as though she had been 
I — N 
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his owi, and whom, indeed, of late he had affectionately 
addressed as “ Mother.” He thought of the Grand Duchess 
Elisabeth, who up to the last had been good to him and stood 
his friend. 

As to the Grand Duchess Alexandra, he dared not think of 
her even, and in order not to do so, he plunged into conversation 
with Fleming. He lightly touched that courtier’s arm, pointed 
up to the snow-laden clouds and then to the closed windows 
rattling in the storm. 

“ The lucky fine weather did not last long, Fleming,” he 
said. 

“ No, Your Majesty, but it may come back again.” 

The King shook his head sadly. “ It was the first and pro- 
bably the last time the weather fa^'ourcd me, Fleming.” he 
said. Then followed a long silence. They had by this time 
reached the bleak country-side, and the snow-drifts made the 
high-road all but impassable. The carriage swayed and jolted 
dreadfully. 

At length the King said : “ I will profit by the occasion 
now that we are alone togctlier to thank you, Fleming, for 
the kind words you spolcc when we received the Empress’ 
message. I had no one to stand by me, no one Avho understood 
xvhy I had to act as I did; but when I talked to you, you 
answered loud enough for everyone to hear ; ‘ I cannot advise 
the King of Sweden to go against the law of .Sweden.’ It was 
spoken like a man and a courtier, and from my Iicart I than).' 
jmu, Fleming. I have often thought about you since, and were 
I an ordinary, private person, you should be my Inislcd friend 
for life . . . but you understand that that cannot be, don’t 


you ? ” 

“ Docs not a Sovereign need a trusty friend as other men thn 
even more so, perhaps ? ” asked I'lcming. 

The King replied : “ I expect so. It is beautiful to have a 
friend one Van at all times rely upon; one whf» nnder.tam!’? 
when others ynminclersland. I wanted to tdl you wr 

get back to Sloekholm, that you arc the only one. Meining. 
who has conic out of thb' Dusm.'ii business with n 


cluinietcr.” 
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“ I thank Your Majesty for those gracious Avords. I but spoke 
m3' unbiased mind honcstl3'.” 

“ I know that. You tliink that ‘ honcst3'' is the best polic}',’ 
even as I do, Fleming. As I alwa3's mean to act up to that 
maxim, I should not dare to have 3'ou as m3' own particular 
friend, I must tell 3'ou, Fleming.” 

The latter looked cxccedingl3' puzzled and perturbed, as well 
he might. 

“ Because,” said the King, patting him on the arm, “ because 
it would be so difficult not to make a ‘ favourite ’ of such a friend 
as you would be . . . and I must have no favourites ... do 
3'ou see, Fleming ? ” 

With that the King turned away and looked through the 
window. When he again turned to Fleming his e3'cs were 
moist ... so were Fleming’s. 

“ But don’t let us talk an3' more about that. In one month 
from this date, ah . . . let us choose some other topie of con- 
versation. I wanted to ask 3'ou, Fleming, whether you were 
not also rather taken aback by the sudden, unexpected zeal of 
the Empress for the Greek Church ? I was, I can tell you.” 

“ Not altogether. Your Majesty. You remember that morn- 
ing when we saw the Russian soldier draw his amulet from his 
pocket and then prostrate himself before it ? ” 

“ I recall the incident but too well,” replied the King. “ It 
happened scarcely a fortnight ago ; then it was midsummer, 
now it is midtoinier.” 

“ I had heard various tales, but as some of them had refer- 
ence to the Empress herself, I did not think it would become 
me to repeat them to Your Majest3'. Would it interest you to 
hear them now ? ” 

The King nodded. “ Yes, in so far as they do not relate to 
the scandalous reports spread about her. I don’t want to listen 
to any of those . . . nor any idle gossip of that kind.” 

“ No, they only refer to the Empress’s participation in, 
and connivance at, the idolatrous worship of her subjects. I 
presume she does it so as to stand well with the priests, and I 
fully believe that her obstinate adherence to that unfortunate 
clause was prompted by the same motive, Of course. Your 
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Majesty, having been taken over the Empress’ private Chapel, 
could not have failed to notice a statue of the Virgin clad in 
the most costly stuffs and bedizened with precious jewels . . . 
it stood over the High Altar.” 

The King answered: “I went over that Chapel with the 
Grand Duchess Alexandra.” 

“ Ah, well, Your Majesty, I have heard that if you are lucky 
enough, you can sometimes see the Empress prostrate on the 
ground before that figure, gathering up the dust and dirt in 
front of it, and strewing it among the jewels of the c^o^vn she 
is wearing. What does Your Majesty think of that ? ” 

“ I don’t quite think she does that to please the priests or 
her people, Fleming. King David used to strew ashes on hi<t 
head when lie had sinned,” said the King slowly. “ You can’t 
understand that, of course, but if you were a great and powerful 
ruler yourself, you would understand that a poor sinful creature 
full of repentance and remorse may feel strongly inclined to 
strew dust and ashes on his crown. But what I cannot under- 
stand is that an3mne should be alloived to sec it,” he added 
in a low tone. 

Meanwhile snow and sleet continued to fall. 



C1L\PTER XIII 


CONCLUDING DAYS OF niE KING’S MINORITY 

T he loyal city of Stockholm turned out to a man to wel- 
come back its youtiiful Sovereign so soon as the thunder 
of cannon from Skcppsholm announced that the flotilla 
was in sight. The winds liad been cruelly adverse, and 
the people had long waited in vain, and begun to grow 
anxious. 

But now the Royal salute was unmistakable, and from 
every street and thoroughfare people were streaming down to 
Logard, where the Royal travellers were to land. The bridge 
aeross the Norrstrom was black with people ; crowds were 
swarming all over the place. A rumour had been circulated that 
something greatly to the honour of the young King, and very 
satisfactory to the Swedish people, had passed at St. Peters- 
burg. Nobody could exactly say what it was, but all were 
agreed that the young IQng had borne himself like a man 
and had firmly adhered to his high principles. The Empress 
was reported to have said : “ I am mueh astonished that a 
youth of eighteen should have the audacity to defy me, who 
have ruled the destinies of Europe for over thirty years.” 

Some one in the crowd exclaimed : “ Charles XII, too, defied 
Russia in Ms time ; it is only right and fitting that a young 
King of Sweden should show her his teeth once more.” 

Then others of the multitude lifted up their voices and cried : 
“ Well said ... we have licked her boots long enough ... no 
Swede need crouch before the Russian.” 

Presently the good ship Sera^Mm and others came sailing 
up the Norrstrom. The young King stood on the upper deck 
bowing. 

i8i 
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God save Gustaf Adolf ! God bless our young King I 
Long live the King ! ” 

“ The Seraphwi is turning,” said one. 

As the King would not go out to her in a pinnace, he ■Nvill 
not want to leave her in one,” cried another. 

“ We shall see him all the better then.” 

“ Long live Gustaf Adolf ! ” The hearty shout went up 
from a thousand throats. 

Cheer louder, so that you can be heard in spite of the roar 
of the cannon.” 

Louder and louder grew the cheering. Jlcn waA'cd their 
hats, women their handkerchiefs. Some one was heard to 
obsen'e that it was said that the princi])Ics to which the King 
had clung so tenaciously at St. Petersburg had something to 
do with certain articles of the Evangelical Lutheran doctrine. 
These words siDread like wildfire. 

“ He has always been a good and God-fearing lad.” 

“ He will make us a good King.” 

“ And a thrifty one . . . why tin's very spring he sent his 
boots to a cobbler to be half-solcd,” said another. 

“ HeUI teach tlic Russians to beware.” 

“ Long life to Gustaf Adolf ! God save the King f Hurrah I 
God bless the dear lad ns he stands there ! God bless Guslnf 


Adolf ! . . . God save our King 1 ” 

On Logard’s bridge the King was recci^•cd by the great 
oflicers of State, the Royal Family, his motlicr at their head, 
the first to meet liim on the Castle terrace. 

The people were beside llicmsclvcs with joy. ntid their cht en; 
were deafening as he entercd t))c Queen s carriage and look a 


scat by her side. 

To Gustaf Adolf it seemed as if his ivlurn were indivd ilu' 
real beginning of liis reign. Tlic enthusiast ic; recepl inn grat iO- d 
liis sclf-consciousncss and pride ... he \cas pleased th.u 
Rculcrholm and the Duke should see how gladly the peopSr 
yielded him xvhal was Iii.s due. ” God is on my side, and th- 
people arc certainly so,” he thought. “God will he aith 
in the future in nil I do, in all I leave undone, thru nl! 
go well,” he said lu himself .as his heart beat uitt* exulrata-a. 
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God save Gustaf Adolf I God bless our young King I 
Long live the King ! ” 

“The Seraplwn is turning,” said one. 

As the King would not go out to her in a pinnace, he trill 
not want to leave her in one,” cried another. 

“ We shall see him all the better then.” 

Long live Gustaf Adolf 1 ” The hearty shout went up 
from a thousand throats. 

“ Cheer louder, so that you can be heard in spite of the roar 
of the cannon.” 

Louder and louder grew the cheering. Men traved their 
hats, women their handkerchiefs. Some one was heard to 
observe that it w'as said that the principles to which the ICing 
had clu 2 )g so tenaciously at St. Petersburg had somclhing to 
do with certain articles of the Evangelical Lutheran doctrine. 
These words spread like wildfire. 

“ He has always been a good and God-fearing lad.” 

“ He -will make us a good IGng.” 

“And a thrifty one . . . why this very spring he sent his 
boots to a cobbler to be half-solcd,” said another. 

“ He’ll teach the Russians to beware.” 

“ Long life to Gustaf Adolf ! God save the King ! Hurrah ! 
God bless the dear lad as he sUinds there ! God bless Gustaf 


Adolf 1 . . . God save our King ” 

Oji Logurd’s bridge the King was received by the gnat 
officers of Slate, the Royal Family, his mother at their head, 
the first to meet him on the Castle lorracc. 

T1)C people were beside themselves with joy, and their cheers 
were deafening as he entered the Queen’s carriage and took n 


scat by her side. 

To Gustaf Adolf it .seemed .as if his return were indetd tin* 
real beginning of his reign. The cnthuriu.stit' trcs-plion grntiff d 
his self-consciousness and pride . . . he was })h':is<‘<l fft.d 
Rculcrholm and the Duke should sw how gladly tin- pfiph- 
yielded him what was his due, “ God is *»n my side, and th ‘ 
jH'ople arc certainly so.” he thought. “ God will b“ with 
in the fviture in all I do, in all 1 leave undone, tla tv nil r a-/ 
gu well,” he said to himself as his heart brat ixidfan-a. 
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The carriage started on its way, surrounded by an escort 
of Guards and followed by a seething, cheering crowd of lads 
waving their caps and yelling loudly : “ Long live the Iving ! 

“ Oh, I say, they are going to Ulriksdal and not to Drott- 
ningholm.” 

“ He is going with his mother, to dinner, I expect.” 

“He has got much thinner and whiter these few weeks.” 
“ Well, one can understand that ; it must have taken a lot 
out of him to stand up against the Empress in her own capital. 
They say that is what he did. The Duke and Reuterholm 
were on the Empress’ side, against him.” 

“ Oh, lor ! did they want to do away with Lutheranism in 
Sweden, then, altogether ? ” 

The bridge over Norrstrom was packed wdth people, and the 

windows of the houses along the road were filled with ladies 

'\aving their handkerchiefs to the occupants of the Royal 
carriage. 


] fc himself more dignified and erect than w'hen he 

, ) volunteered some, as the King graciously returned their 

greeting. 

He looks every inch a man.” 

He has shown himself one.” 

Th f life to the ICing ! ” 

Drottninghoim, there was a 
great drottninghoim itself there were 

ft' la ' ht Hall to celebrate 

“Svca’MSwTT””?'. Albertina posed as 

Endless of Snri™ ’ ‘hc most beautiful gifts ... the 

Notes took part in a Mmuet. 

"''iitioncd Lki m Pttorst’urg was to be 

^hey Were over and Pv rejoicings. When 

'‘Pow many that .t, I® ‘discussed, it dawmed 

""husions to that vf?-! Praises of and flattering 

Visit ■Wf> VP T^/^ 4 - 1 1 . ° 


»asions to that v?;-! praises of and flattering 

« l.»a been 'lrrr*’ ™ 'tPPto 

The youno . ®^pected. 

had countenance during th( 

that down to a i^^ici 

ht of shyness, though, if the report o 
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what he had done at St. Petersburg were correct, he ought 
certainly to have got over that failing. But his gentlemen, too, 
were in the ver^'' lowest of spirits. 

All tales relating to the King, what he had done or not done, 
were of the liveliest interest to the Court at Drotiningholm, 
which was preparing for the new star which, in a few weeks’ 
time, was to shed its silvery radiance over their land. They 
were, however, not slow to perceive that a great and marked 
coolness had arisen between the Duke and his ward. 

The young King was supposed to have observed that the 
whole costly expedition need not have been undertaken at all ; 
it w'as also rumoured that he had saved a thousand riksdalcr 
out of the moneys he had taken with him, i.c. his private purse. 
This led the Court to augur that a certain amount of stinginess 
might be expected in tlic future reign. . . . 

It was a deadly dull week at Drottningholm ; like living in 
a house from which one may be evicted at any moment, and 
where one feels it imiiossiblc to settle down with any degree ol 
comfort or pleasure. Even the gossips had nothing to enlarge 
upon, for the I^ing confided in no one. He took solilarj’' walks, 
flicking his boots as he went with a light cane he carried in In's 
hand. He sought out the most secluded paths in the vast 
park surrounding Drottningholm, much to the discomfiture 
of tlic gardeners, who had to .sec tlial all broken branches, 
witlicrcd leaves, and such-like rubbish were swept away bclitncs 
in the morning before the ICing started for liis promenade. Not 
onl}'' had tlic principal walks to be kejit in good order ns in the 
lime of the late King or the Qucen-Jfoliicr, but (he most distant 
and unfrequented ones had to he somimlously tidy, for the 
King would not tolcratv any disoriler, and no one rould 
Avhat particular path he would choose. 

It was his wont to go out very early and unacrom' 
jianicd. He could not .sleep, his mind was loo pif-oct:iipt<'d- 
Thc trees in the park wore their grandest mituinn Unts r. 
niddy gold, and when the r.ay.s of the morning sun hi! hU 
upon them and their glory shone refit cted in the char 
of the Miilnr Lake, the country seemed mow Ivautifid at f a 
.season Uuin in the height of Mimincr. The anA air ami rJt • v 
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ing autumn breezes also suited his constitution better than the 
heat. 

But it must not be supposed that the King was only bent on 
wandering aimlessly about the grounds, especially at that time 
of the year ; his pride and dignity were never laid aside even 
in his solitary hours. He had much to occupy his mind, 
and in a hot room or within four walls his head began to throb 
and he could not pursue any train of thought ; but in the park, 
in the keen fresh air, and resting on the trunk of some fallen 
tree, he could let his thoughts take their flight unmolested 
to the Grand Duchess Alexandra. On the whole, he was satis- 
fied with the course events had taken since his return from 
St. Petersburg. The very fact that negotiations were still 
pending seemed to indicate that the Grand Duchess’ affection 
was so genuine that she felt she could not live without him. 
There was no mistake about the way the people had received 
him on his return, and the approbation and admiration his 
firmness in dealing 'vvith the Empress Catherine had evoked all 
over Europe. Even Rosenstein had warmly expressed his 
approval of the ICing’s attitude, and Doctor Flodin, with others 
of the Swedish clergy, had been unanimous in declaring it 
impossible to allow a Queen of Sw'eden the free exercise of her 
worship according to Greek-Catholic rites. 

The King, therefore, was not a little elated at the notice and 
admiration he had won in foreign lands and the approval 
showm by his own subjects ; and when his love trouble threat- 
ened to become too strong for him, he thought of his triimph 
and kept on ejaculating, “ God is with me, God is on my side. 

Sometimes the King shifted his position . . . he would sit with 

one elbow on his knee and his hand supporting his c n, 
flicking his boots with his cane in rhythmical accompaniment to 
the words he was mumbling wdth his teeth set . On no ot _r 
condition save that of adopting the Lutheran cree ^ ^ ^ ^ 
and entirely. If the Empress will consent to that, weU an 


good.” 

He had half risen to go, but sat doivn again * * * ^ 

think, but dream ; it was so peaceful, so^stiU m the hig par^ 
where no sound, save the gentle rustle of the breeze a 
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occasional falling of a leaf, broke his reverie. After a while he 
hurriedly left his seat, shook off the dead leaves that had fallen 
on his coat, and walked briskly to the Palace, ^vhcre all ^vas 
life and stir by this time. As he approached he slackened 
his pace and clasped his hands beliind his back. He was deep 
in meditation of the speech he would have to make wlien taking 
over the Regency ; he w’as not going to eulogise the Duke 
Regent overmuch ; he w'ould just say what etiquette required 
and what was consistent with the truth. 

He would courteously express his thanks to the Duke for 
his trouble and watchfulness . . . yes, that was a good word 
to use . . . his ^Yatchfulness ” ; he stopped to make a note 
of it on some ivory tablets he had with him. Then he had to 
search for suitable terms with which to dismiss Kcutcrhohri 
. . . those he also jotted down. 

Fleming came down the great avenue to meet tlie Iving. 

“ A messenger has arrived with tidings from St. Petersburg, 
Your Majesty, and with . . . this letter,” he said softly. 

“ From Russia ? ” cried the ICing excitedly, the colour 
mounting to his face. 

“ Yes, Your Majesty ; the courier has brouglit sorrowful 
news indeed. The Empress Catherine expired on the seven- 
teenth in consequence of an apoplectic seizure she had a few 
days before.” 

The King turned vciy’ white; with trembling fingers he 
broke the seal of the letter sent by Stedingk. 

“ She had that stroke, Fleming, in the very room in which I 
had my last interview' with her ... I cannot help seeing the 
finger of God in this. She ought to have yielded ... I an’ 
sure God willed her to give in,” exclaimed the King as he read 


the letter. 

He slopped and gazed vacantly before him for a lime; 
then his cj'cs grew dim with tears, and he said in n feeble voic^' : 
” I loved her as n mother . . . before this disagreement -Ur 
was so kind to me. All I love cither die or Imve {o be as 
they trm’ dead to me. My yming days have not lecsi happy 
ones, and I have no great hopes for the future .mucc I e.mre.t 
have the Grand Duchess. 
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He had dropped his cane and was wringing his hands in an 
agony of grief ; he leant against, a tree and groaned inwardly. 
Fleming endeavoured to comfort him. 

“ Your Majesty must not speak like that ; we, who 
arc Your J^Iajcsty’s loving subjects, believe that a very 
happy future awaits you. Would you not. condescend to 
remember . . 

But the King had started to walk to the Palace. He sighed 
frequently, ineining walked by his side. 

“ I beseech Your Majesty not to grieve so much over what 
is past. Might not this unexpected tragedy perhaps be the 
dawn of brighter days ? I beg of Your Majesty not to . . .” 
Fleming had spoken eagerly, and as he walked by the side 
of his Boyal master his only thought was how best to console 
and comfort him. 

Presently the Iving stojipcd short and cast a disapproving 
look at Fleming which the latter was utterly at a loss to under- 
stand. The King no longer sighed, and his eyes were dry, 
but he looked fixedly at. Fleming ns though displeased ; and 
the latter continued : “ I would beg and pray Your Majesty 
to try and find a little comfort in the thought of the loyalty 
and devotion of Your Majesty's obedient subjects . . .” 

The King could stand no more. He interrupted Fleming, 
and in sharp, reproachful tones commanded him to take the 
path to the right. 


A few days later the Court moved from Drottningholm into 
the capital. For four and a half years the King had been 
looking forward to the time when he should take the govern- 
ment into his own hands as the one great event of his life , 
so much had he dwelt upon it, that now when it was so near 
he could hardly realise it. 

At nine o’clock in the morning he took his way to the Council 
Chamber, accompanied by his uncle and the gentlemen of the 
Court. He was arrayed in regal garments, but wore only the 
Crown-Prince’s crown, for Gustaf Adolf was not formally 
crowned “ King ” as yet. Many of the officials and the ^te 
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followed in the procession, clergy, magistrates, and civil 
functionaries had already assembled in the great hall. 

The Queen-Mother and other members of the Royal Family 
were seated on a dais at one end ; a platform at the other 
side was reserved for the Russian Ambassador and the Diplo- 
matic Corps. As soon as the King had taken his place on the 
throne, the Master of the Ceremonies, Hauswolff, gave the sign 
for perfect silence. Gustaf Adolf had previously gone most 
minutely into every detail of the impending ceremony in 
the Coronation Hall, because the least Jiitch or hesitation 
in any ceremony of any kind irritated him intensely. 

As far as the King was concerned all went as ii by clockwork. 
In due time he had made his speech from the throne. Conceived 
in serious but simple phraseology, it made a deep impression ; 
he had composed it himself, and Rosenstein had read it through. 
The Secretary of State next proceeded to read a report of the 
Duke’s administration of various funds ; this, of course, took 
the form of a grandiloquent tribute to the Duke, but the King 
was prepared for it, and listened with the greatest patience 
and a becoming show of interest to the lengthy rigmarole 
which occupied no less than tw'o hours. Then the Secretary 
delivered the report to the King, who handed him a rceeij>l 
w’ith the Royal seal appended, and a paper to the effect that 
no further inquiries need be made into the details of the Duke’s 
administration, and containing the King’s thanks for the 
Duke’s “ righteous ” and skilful management during his (the 
Kang’s) minority. 

After this document also hud been read aloud by the Secre- 
tary, the King himself handed it to the Duke, who nseeiickd 
the steps of the dais to receive it. This scene between 
uncle and nephew might have liccn vcr>' touching laid not 
both cochibited such very palpable coolness and indifferciuv; 
there was not the slightest sign of emotion on the face of 
citlicr# 

On returning to his scat, the Duke in a loud voiee 
upon the King to take the oath of aecc^isron in thi^ 
his subjects. A crimson hassock and a v<er» 

the fool of the throne. The King to take the oath, but at 
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that moment it was discovered that the Uvo documents upon 
^Yhich he ^Yas to lake it ■were nowhere to be found. There ensued 
wliispcring and searching and running to and fro, up and down. 
There was nothing for it but for Guslaf Adolf to return to his 
seat on the throne. lie had certainly not been prepared for 
such a contingency, and it was as much as he could do to 
preserve an outward appearance of calm during the sixty 
minutes which elapsed before the document containing the 
Coronation oath was unearthed from the Royal Archives. 
The one containing the oath to the people was pro iem. 
lost or mislaid. 

“ It is a dreadful omen that that sho\ild not be forthcoming, 
just on the present occasion,” thought the King. 

Endless conjectures as to what Providence might intend 
by this chased each other through his brain. Moreover, it was 
borne in upon him that such carelessness could not be purely 
accidental, that there must be some sinister object in the 
background, and he tried hard to find out who could be at the 
bottom of it. Was it the doing of some Jacobite conspiracy 
some intrigue on the part of Russia, or — ^but God forbid ! — 
some treachery of those wretched people, the murderers of 
his father ? 

The perspiration broke out on his forehead, the hot blood 
mounted to his head, and he found it almost impossible to re- 
strain his VTath and nervous agitation. 

“ Cannot anything I have to take part in go off without some 
hitch, and is it always to be so ? ” he thought, with a great 
wave of pity for himself. His breath came convulsively, and 
he was on the verge of a collapse ; but he knew he must 
be strong and not give way in the sight of this great 
assembly. 

If a rumour of this misadventure (if it really xvere accident) 
should reach the people, it behoved their Sovereign to appear 
to treat it lightly and not to attach too much importance to it, 
or they too might interpret it as an unfavourable omen, a token 
of Divine displeasure . . . which God forbid, thought the 
King. 

But how was he to divert his thoughts, to put on a calmness 
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he could not feel ? It suddenly recurred to liis mind lion- 
another monarch had once had a like long and weary wait • 
the Empress Catherine at the Tauris Palace. Up to this time 
he had only thought of the great ■wrong she had done him 
that night when she put such a disastrous stumbling-block 
in the way of his future happiness ; now he realised wliat her 
feelings must have been during those long hours she had sat 
there, w’-aiting for him and surrounded by her Court ; he felt 
that God was requiting him for the annoyance he liad caused 
then ; and if Providence intended to teach him a lesson there 
was nothing for it but humble submission. As long as he 
could see what the dealings of God with regard to him meant, 
he would submit to anything. These reflections acted like magic 
upon him, and he became once more calm and dignified, reads' 
more patiently to wait until the important document should be 
found. It was discovered at last ; then in a clear and steady 
voice he took the Coronation oath. 

Next came the speech which was to relieve the Duke Regent 
of his cares and responsibilities. The King’s heart beat 
violently as the Duke said : “ And herewith I do lay all 
responsibilities and offices I have exercised and held during 
Your iMajesty’s minoritj% as well as all authority in matters 
concerning the Fleet, at Your Majesty’s feet.” 

Here he paused in order to heighten the effect of his words. 

“ And now that I have rclinquislicd all affairs of State, I siiali 
retire into private life as the first and most loyal of Vour 
hlajcsly’s subjects.” 

A prolonged solemn silence ensued. The King sat like a 
statue; only his lips moved, almost inaudibly repealing lh'‘ 
words of the oath he had just taken. " I have lakm for nty 
motto ‘ God and my people ’ ; that motto .shall ever n-nnud 
me of my responsibilities and duties and the Gck! In 
support I must trust.” And then there recurred lo hin mind 
words lie had often longed to be able to say, munely, Use '• ? 

” I am of age. I am now tndy King. They had indeed a 
pleasant sound. AV«g. md in '^'orch only, but Jn fnvt : r.o 

Dukc-Regcnt’.saut]sorityoverhimanymore,tmnunvf-ei'»'mj!<'^. 

carelessness, or indolence! Now / am King* ht-ntH.o.lh as 
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shall be well ordered in Sweden ... in the universe ! Praise 
and thanks be to God for ever. Amen.” 

He rose from (he chair, and with beaming eyes and head 
held high, he walked with 3’oulhfiil grace and majesty out of 
the Throne-room. 



CHAPTER XIV 


AIM AND OBJECT 

T PIE young King loved Haga; it was so bcnutifii!. 
Moreover, it was liis own private property, which 
enhanced its value in Jus eyes. His father iiad, so to 
say, “created” it, and Gustaf Adolf had grovTi up with it. 
He remembered his father building the summer-house, to which 
he was wont occasionally to invite two or three of his more 
intimate friends from among the gay throng which gathered 
so often in the three vast reception rooms of that palace. The 
large French windows of these were mostly mirror.s, in which 
the trees, flower-beds, well-kept lawns, and the little Brunn.s- 
Bay w'cre reflected many times over, almost ginng an impression 
of forming part of the interior, ^ying in beauty and effect 
with Masrcliczska’s finest paintings. The .sanic enchanting 
effect was produced when Nature put on her spring garb ef 
tender green, and the surface of the bay was ruffled by a gentle 
breeze, or when on a midsummer’s eve small garland- and 
flowcr-dcckcd boats moved quickly hither and thither on it*: 
calm bosom, or autumn turned the foliage into glorious shades 
of bronze and gold, and tlie bay tlircrv uj> Iroubh'tl wavi-- 
crested with loam. . . . Beautiful, loo, in winter, rvhen .snow 
covered the ground, and the bay lay bound in feUt-rs of tear, 
and .skaters were many, and sleighs with nets and bells skift<‘<l 
tlie banks. 

In the lower reception rooms ti»c late King had plaod a 
v.'iluablc collection of handsome furniture and ritablc gene, 
of art. Ever>' object, even the smallest, he bad bine.' U eho'-'^n. 
and appointed the place w'hcru it should trsl. Itufm!. rvirv- 
thing at Hag.a ree.'dled the late King to his rm inory. 
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That was partly the reason wliy the young King loved the 
place, and resolved, if possible, to pass the first winter after 
his accession within its precincts. Ilaga suited him, too, 
insomuch as its limited accommodation precluded the keeping- 
up of a numerous Suite or the frequent festivities which only 
wearied and bored the King, who had more serious things to 
occupy his mind, and who, remembering the sorry state of his 
Exchequer, was anxious to save and not to spend. It would 
have pleased him so well to have remained at Haga for the 
winter, but thinking this might, perhaps, lead him to neglect 
some of his duties in the capital, he deeided on a compromise — 
that is, to be in residence at Stockholm the first half of the week, 
and to spend the latter half at Ilaga. Thus every Thursday 
evening he drove out to Haga, and went to bed with the pleasant 
feeling that he was going to sleep there, and awoke with the 
still pleasanter consciousness that he was not at Stockholm. 
So he rose up early and took his morning walk, no matter how 
uninviting the weather. He was not one of those fussy people 
who take such extraordinary care of themselves. He had har- 
dened himself so that in the most bitter cold he never wore a 
I great-coat nor furs of any kind, and his hands and feet were 
always icy, even in the height of summer. 

Friday was the chief business or working day at Haga, and 
so conscientious was the King, that having once fixed that day 
for serious work, he stuck to it without intermission from 
morning till night, giving neither himself nor his gentlemen any 
rest. On the other hand, no work at all was to be done on 
Saturday, which day he devoted wholly to outdoor exercise, 
taking long rides or walks in all weathers. 

But invitations to Haga in Gustaf Adolf IV’s time were not 
nearly so much appreciated as they had been in the time of 
his father. The informal and delightful evenings the guests 
had then so greatly enjoyed were quite a thing of the past ; 
the young King was so grave and silent that animated con- 
versation or hearty laughter jarred upon him. Sundays were 
dreaded by the Court most of all. On those days the most 
painful and oppressive Sabbath silence reigned over Haga ; 
the religious services were long and wearisome, and none might 
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be absent. In certain other respects, too, the King was very 
strict and particular, and his friends w'crc strongly of opinion 
that the disasters "which had happened in his own country* 
and the untoward events in France had embittered his mind, 
and that it would be greatly to the advantage of his character 
and temper if the Russian wooing should end in a matrimonial 
alliance. Hopes that this might eventually be so had not 
altogether been abandoned ; negotiations were still going on, 
and the Emperor Paul appeared most anxious to have the 
King of Sweden for a son-in-la'w ; so anxious indeed, that he 
offered him the cromi of Norway as a wedding gift if he 
would only consent to a compromise on the vexed question of 
free religious worship for the Grand Duchess. No one quite 
knew whether the King w*ould yield or not, but it was evident 
that he "was irritable and worried. Certainly' no one, save Irirn- 
self, regretted leaving Haga on Sunday evenings for Stockholm, 
where dissipation and amusement were to be had, and which 
was, of course, more alluring than the rural charms of ITnga. 
So, in monotonous regularity*, the winter passed, and spring 
"was approaching. A thaw supervened, and the road to Ilnga 
was like a quagmire of dirty, slushy snow, but still scn'iecahle 
enough for sleighs and sledges. 

One Sunday evening towards the middle of March the King 
started for Stockliolm as u.sual in a big sleigh and pair which 
he drove himself, an cqncrry* by his side, a servant on the se.at 
behind, and preceded by* a groom bearing a torch. 

Gustaf Adolf was silent all the way to the ca]>ital, hnl on 
arriving at the Palace he g.avc orders that, after the .Scs4nn 
on the morrow, Robsalm,* nccomjianicd by* skilful and ex- 
perienced workmen, shonUl come up to the Palace to unpack 
a Imgc chest from St. Petersburg. Antong other costly gift ’ 
which the King had received from the Empress Cnthcnhic and 
the Imperial Family during his st.ay at St. Petersburg, had h-a n 
a mirror of enormous dimensions, llic largest ever rtuulc «»r 
The other presents had long ago hn-n put in ‘.uitabh- place*, 
but the Kiitg bad never ycl had that great chest : nuv.- 

hc thought it was about lime, and uft«r (he Sc '-P.u on th*" 
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Monday morning he went into the large hall where the mirror 
was to be put up, to personally superintend its unpacking. 

As he entered he said not a word to the workmen assembled 
round the tightly screwed-up chest; he only gave a sign of 
command to begin their work ; but when they set to to un- 
screw it with the utmost care and attention, he turned 
away as if he could not bear to look on. When the grating 
and rasping of tools ceased, and everything was quiet, he left 
his place in the window and drew nearer. 

“ I will uncover it myself,” he said, stooping down ; and, 
quickly tossing aside the thick layer of finest sawdust on the 
top, he proceeded to remove the innumerable sheets of soft 
tissue paper with which the glass was covered ; last of all came 
a voluminous swathing of Japanese silk ; with trembling hand 
the King withdrew this also. Beneath lay the great, costly 
mirror . . . shivered into a thousand atoms. 

Usually, if anything went wrong the King was exceedingly 
angry, and gave vent to his displeasure. ... In this instance, 
he neither lost his temper nor upbraided anyone for the 
accident. 

He turned deadly pale, and seemed petrified for a few 
moments ; then he silently took the way to his own apartments 
and locked himself in, as his custom was. WTien he again 
showed himself, later in the day, his eyes were red and inflamed. 
A few days afterwards a courier was despatched to Russia. 


Early spring had melted into summer, and about midsummer 
it began to be mooted abroad in Stockholm that the King was 
meditating a journey. Nobody knew where to, but it was 
conjectured that his absence might be of some duration, 
because he was working unusually hard and settling various 
matters, apparently that he might afterwards have the more 
time at his disposal. 

The Queen-Mother had taken up her residence in the capital, 
as had also the Duke and Duchess of Sodermanland, for as the 
Duke had been ill and his consort far from well, they had not 
as usual gone to their summer residence, Rosersberg. 
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Monday morning he went into the large hall where the mirror 
was to be put up, to personally superintend its unpacking. 

As he entered he said not a word to the workmen assembled 
round the tightly screwed-up chest ; . he only gave a sign of 
command to begin their work ; but when they set to to un- 
screw it with the utmost care and attention, he turned 
away as if he could not bear to look on. When the grating 
and rasping of tools ceased, and everything was quiet, he left 
his place in the window and drew nearer. 

“ I will uncover it myself,” he said, stooping down ; and, 
quickly tossing aside the thick layer of finest sawdust on the 
top, he proceeded to remove the innumerable sheets of soft 
tissue paper wdth which the glass was covered ; last of all came 
a voluminous swathing of Japanese silk ; with trembling hand 
the King withdrew this also. Beneath lay the great, costly 
mirror . . . shivered into a thousand atoms. 

Usually, if anything went wrong the Kang was exceedingly 
angry, and gave vent to his displeasure. ... In this instance, 
he neither lost his temper nor upbraided anyone for the 
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moments ; then he silently took the way to his own apartments 
and locked himself in, as his custom was. When he again 
showed himself, later in the day, his eyes were red and inflamed. 
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Early spring had melted into summer, and about midsummer 
it began to be mooted abroad in Stockholm that the ICing was 
meditating a journey. Nobody knew where to, but it was 
conjectured that his absence might be of some duration, 
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matters, apparently that he might afterwards have the more 
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One day towards the end of June the young Iving paid a 
visit to the Duchess ; he looked so white, so thin, and so over- 
wrought as he entered, that she, rising to meet him, exclaimed 
mth her usual impulsiveness : “ Good Heavens, dear boy, 
how are you ? I bet Your Majesty goes to bed very late, gets 
not a wink of sleep all night, and gets up early.” 

“How do you know that. Aunt?” asked the Iving, with 
just the ghost of a smile. 

“ I have eyes, and can see it for myself. You need more rest 
and sleep than other people, and 3'’ou look as if you never got 
any. But there, it has alwa3’’s been the same from 3'our baby- 
hood.” 


“ People need a good many things the}’’ never get,”’ replied 
the IQng with a deep sigh. “ You arc right, though ; I nm 
terribl}’^ tired ; ” and •with that he sank downi on a scat beside 
the Duchess on her prettj' little pearl-grey sofa, 

“ What can you have been doing to tire yourself so ? ” asked 
she, d3dng with curiosity to find out if anything of importance 
were going to happen ; it would not have done for her to put a 
direct question, the ICing being such a stickler for etiquette. 
So she had to beat about the bush. lie was so long in making 
a reply that she fixed her ej^cs upon him at last, and, as if by 
chance, she took her vinaigrette out of her pocket, put it to 
her nose, and then laid it down on the tabic in front of the King. 
Gustaf Adolf raised the tiny jewelled casket in his hand, 
smelled it, and took a deep breath. 

“ I have hud a great deal to think about,” he answered : 
then he closed his eyes, changed colour, and the Duchey." 
perceived that he w.as on the verge of fainting. 

“ Good Lord ! wliat is it ? What can I do for Your Majesty ^ 
Maj' I offer j'ou a cup of tea ? It seems that there is no on-,' to 
look after you, my friend, and see that you take a lilt!*' eafr 
of j'onrself. You want some one to fuss nhout you a hi!.-. 


indeed j'ou do.” ^ ^ 

The Duchess paused an instant, hoping tin- 
discuss his projects with her; in lur cxeit.-imnt sfu* 

“ You are not fit to take care of yoimivlf.” No s.'v,)tK-r Ir.al f .‘*- 
uttered thes.; words tium slw became uw.sn' of th" inntv..**- 
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she had made. She sa^v the King was offended, and remembered 
wth horror liow toucli}' he had been not so very long ago 
•with Roscnslcin, because it had somehow come to his ears 
that it was said he was still under the influence of his former 
preceptor. Of course, the Duchess had meant no offence ; 
she was only burning to hear Avheiher the King was really going 
to seek a wife ; so she tried to put matters right by saying, 

I mean that Your Majesty iiijures your health by so much 
over-exertion.” 

“ I thank you for your solicitude on my behalf,” he replied, 
plucking the petals one by one from a rose lie had taken from 
a jardiniere on the table. Then he sat silent, gathering up the 
rose-leaves in his hand ; the stalk he put into the button-hole 
of his coat, and a thorn pricking his finger recalled him to him- 
self, and he rose to go. 

When he had impressed the customar;^’^ “ adieu-kiss ” on 
his auirt’s hand, he at last remembered to inquire after the 
health of his uncle. “ That was the real object of my call, 
besides paying you a visit. . . . And you were near having 
nre ill here . . . another patient.” 

I sincerely hope that that ‘ other patient ’ is all right now. 
But, seriously, does Your Slajesly think to be really well 
and strong enough to undertake a long journey ? ” said the 
Duchess, bent on finding out the King’s aim and object. 

How do you know that I am intending to go a long journey. 
Aunt ? ” 

“ Report says Your Majesty intends going to Reval to meet 
the Emperor of Russia, who intends travelling thither by sea.” 

I know that such a report has got abroad,” he replied, again 
smelling the Duchess’s handsome vinaigrette. 

They say you are going for 'pleasure,'^' hazarded the Duchess, 
■with particular emphasis on the last word. 

The King caught her meaning, and gravely shook his 
head. 

“ No, Aunt, it is not quite as you think. ... I am not 
going to Reval to have an interview with the Emperor of 
Russia ; the same obstacle to my union with the Grand 
Duchess Alexandra that existed then, exists at this present 
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moment. Besides, who told you I Avas going to journey to 
foreign lands ? I am sure I did iioL” 

The IQng spoke rather irritably ; therefore she replied in 
haste : “ People are alAA'ays so much interested in anA'tliing 
AA’hieh concerns Your Majesty.” 

“ Then you may tell any one AA'ho is anxious to know that I 
am simply going to Karlscrona, that is the truth.” 

The King Avas shoAAing his AA'orst side just noAA'; he took 
up his hat and AA’ent. 

YTien he aa^s AA'ell out of the AA'ay, the Duchess hurried to her 
glass, and mockingly put her finger to her nose, saying aloud 
to herself : “ There, that u’as all you got for your pains.” 


A fcAA" days after the King’s departure from Stockholm, the 
Queen-Mother called upon the Duchess of Sodcnnanlantl, 
Avho AA’as still indisposed. 

Sophia Magdalena, AA'ith much nistling of silken garments, 
took her scat in a comfortable armchair by the bedside of the 
Duchess. After a fcAV conA^cntional inquiric.s after each other's 
and the Duke’s health, the couA'crsation of the fAvo atignst 
sisters-in-laAA’ naturally rcA'crted to topics of the day, notably 
to the most interesting subject of the King’s journey, the 
Queen herself leading up to the Grand Duchess .•Mc-vniidra. 
She said : ** I should really much like to knoAA’ Avhnt your Duke 
thought of that young Princess, and Avlicthcr she is indcfti 
as irresistibly ultractiA'c ns people say.” 

TIjc Duchess thereupon enlarged Avifh much rmprt'.^'f^rntni 
on Avhnt the Duke had said. 

” It seenw to uac that my son Avas really deeply snuttca 
Avith the Grand Duchess,” .said the Quceji ; then added, in a 
voice loAver than usual : ” Dc ought to have thought it a putv 


of great gowl fortune if she had come here.” 

“Oh, no doubt; it avouUI ha\'e been vwrf 


fertun.'de,' 


cxciriitned (he Duchess, 


Tlie Qnwn deliberately hlinok her head. 

“ my dear si'-ter really think sn 7 I run 
sure tlml 1 do. 1 expect at the age of fourUeU 


lO't quin- 
rii- Kwp?' 
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Catherine may hci'scK Imvc been quite as lovable, good, and 
gentle; still, we know that, she was implieated in the plot 
against her husband, and consented to his assassination. I 
cannot say that her late. Russian Majesty’s manner of life, in 
later years especially, was at all calculated to make me 
eager for this union ; I api>rchcnd that the pretty little chip 
may turn out to be one of the old block in time.” This she 
said with the peculiar little lisp that made even sharp and 
sarcastic words sound harmless- and mild from her lips. Then 
she said, with reference Jo their former surmisings : “ Do you, 
perhaps, know where the King has gone ? ” 

“ !My dear sister,” said the Duchess, feeling rather humiliated 
that she could not truthfully say she did, and quivering with 
curiosity, “ I do not know, but I am not so sillj'^ as to believe 
that you do not.” 

The Queen gave a forced smile with the conscious look of 
one who has been ” caught.” 

“ If ouy one docs know anything about his journey or its 
object, I am siirc it is yourself.'^ Her tone invited further 
confidence. The Queen made no reply, but fidgeted with her 
white silk mittens. 

The Duchess continued ; ” I have often wondered how it 
could be that after tlic recent fiasco in his love-affairs, His 
l^Iajcstj’ should already be looking round for another consort, 
for I do not for a moment doubt that that is the object of liis 
pilgrimage ; and would you like to know the conclusion I have 
come to ? ” 

Sophia Slagdaicna again shook her head. 

“ Well, my opinion is that the young King, whose scruples 
of conscience and notions of honour are so exaggerated, con- 
siders it his filial duty to get married when he is eighteen, as he 
was prevented from doing so at seventeen, whieh really was 
the age fixed by the late King. Do you not think that my 
supposition may very likely be right ? ” 

“ I would not say it may not,” reiDlied the Queen faintly. 

“ Further, I think that the ICing may very likely extend his 
travels to Vienna, and there pay his court to the French 
Princes. ... Is not that possible too ? ” 
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“ Oh, everything is possible,” answered the Queen. “ 'Sly 
son favours me with so few letters ; days and wechs jwss that 
I do not hear from him,” she added plaintively. 

And that was all the information the Duchess got out of 
the Queen, who, having said all she had to say, rose and bade 
her sister-in-law farewell. 

Wien the stately Queen had gone, and tlic little Duchess 
came to reflect on their conversation, she was much annoyed 
to think she had learnt nothing new, and that tlie Queen’s 
visit had merely been a sly pretext to find out how much slie 
(the Duchess) laiew of the King’s intentions : and she had got 
what she wanted, whereas she, the Duchess Hedvig Elisabeth 
Charlotte, was just as wise as she had been before. This 
enraged her. 


Never had a Royal journey been wrapped in so much 
mystery as this one. All that was publicly known was that flic 
King, with a few gentlemen of his suite and Ids phy.sician, 
Doctor Rung, had passed Ystad harbour in In’s yacht. It 
not known until the yacht returned to Ystad that, immediately 
after going on board, he had reversed his orders and commanded 
the captain to m.ake for Liibcck. But as the winds wore vety 
adverse, the King inquired which would be the nearest con- 
venient port into which the yacht could pul. Rostock was 
mentioned as being fairly accc.ssihic, but if was suggested 
that Stralsund would even be better; the King arcoriHtigly 
gave orders to steer for the latter. As soon as the y.'icli! entered 
lliat port the two Roy.al carriages were landed first ; tin* Kir.g 
and suite remained on board until they were rcjuly, .as he did 
not wish to be recognised ; but ns several hours elapsed le fore 
cvciy thing was in order, there was every likeliho'xl of fl'v 


King’s incognito ]>eing betrayed. 

There was also much difileulty if» fieeidtng whieli ro.vl 
take . . . the King not considering it (amrt^on^'. to tlnu- 
througli PrusNian territory without paying his rrspMts I-’ Hw 
Kitsg of Prussia at Btrlin. which lie did not fid itaan-d fa 
do then. Kqunliy distasteful v.r.s it to him to p,-.-,-^ throa/h tir 
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Duchy of ]\Iccklcmburg, his being, in a manner of speaking, 
bclrothcd to the Duke’s daughter ; it miglit even be that the 
Swedish King might meet with insult from llic inhabitants 
. . . no one could answer for that. In order to be able to 
pursue his journey unmolested he look another name at every 
place where they changed horses ; he had even done the dis- 
tance between two such halting places on foot. It was known 
that His Itlajcst.y had jiasscd through the Duehy of Mccklem- 
burg without any diOiculty, but nothing more had transpired. 


A message had been received from the King at Rosersberg 
that he intended paying his tmclc, the Duke of Sbdcrmanland, 
a visit one afternoon on his way baek to Stockholm. A 
comfortable couch had been wheeled out into the garden 
for the Duke, who was now convalescent after his sharp attack 
of rheumatism and gout. There he lay, calmly resting, smoking 
his beloved pipe and watching the gardener and his men raking 
the paths and weeding in the hothouses, when suddenly the 
Duchess came flying from the Castle and, panting for breath, 
told him of the impending visit. 

“ Oho, he condescends to announce his visit,” muttered the 
Duke. “ You’ll just see what sort of a reception I shall give 
him ... it will be a little retribution for the charming manner 
in which he makes it a point always to act in direct opposition 
to my advice. lie never would have any of it, and has now 
added the grave insult and humiliation of not giving me the 
slightest clue to the object of his journey. You may receive 
him. ... I shall certainly 720/.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the Duchess, “ what do you mean to 
do? ” 

“ I mean that I do not intend to see him ; as long as he 
remains at Rosersberg I shall keep in bed, and pretend to be 
asleep ; I mean some day to revenge myself on the ungrateful 
rascal.” 

The Duchess went into fits of laughter at this speech. 

“ Ugh ! my good friend ! Just reflect how very unbecoming 
and undignified such conduct on your part would be ; and you 
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can’t go to bed in broad daylight without some good reason. 
If you are vexed with the ICing you will have to do your very 
best to conceal your feelings before the jjublic ; consider how‘ 
very odd it would look if you really did as you say.” 

The Duke rose from his couch and came and stood in front 
of the Duchess, his arms akimbo. 

“ Odd ? Odd indeed ? And yet you don’t seem to think 
the way he has behaved ‘ odd ’ at all. He owes his life to me, 
yea, his verj’’ existence. Are you not aware that I might 
considerably have curtailed and undermined his power during 
the long years I was his guardian ? But out of friendsliip and 
affection I did all I could for him. I sacrificed sleep and hcaltii 
to his interests. I wanted him to be happy . . . and he docs 
all he can to injure me.” 

“ Oh no, don’t say that,” cried the Duchess. 

“ But I do say it, and it is so. Has he not on two ocaisions 
made me break my word with regard to his matrimonial affairs ? 
First he refused to ratify the promise I made in his name to the 
Princess of Mecklcmburg, and then he broke off the alliance 
with the Grand Duchess Alexandra. Altogether, lie h.afi 
exliibited the most flagrant ingratitude. Has he shown me 
the least consideration since he took tlie government into hi''' 
own hands ? Has he not deprived me of the revenues to which 
I was entitled under the Regency, and only left me the h.arc. 
income I had before that time, and which is not ircarly suflieicnt 
for the needs of our establishment and my own private reiitna* 
ments. You know' that as well as I do.” 

“ Yes, I know all that; at the same time I consider that that 
is no excuse for your saying that you mean to revenge your?:tH 
on the poor lad.” 

The Duke having been able to give free vent to In'; v.T.ith 
had grown ciilmcr, and began to be rather nshnined of llu woa 


he had spoken in his iiastc. ^ 

“ I am not going to nvenge myself np<«n lum; f wotiM o'-., 
even if I had the clumcc,” he said ; ” m itlicr shnll I tak-' 
bed nor sleep whilst he is staying at Ro',f rsh< rg. fhd . 

better sec him alone first ; I shnll cojuc in fat* r . . • “ 

sw>n enough for vvj pleasure.” The Duke had f.uu d-n n cr. 
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and resumed his pipe, whilst the Duchess carefully wrapped 
the silk rug about his feet. 

“ But it won’t do for me to be lying here and dozing. ... In 
an hour or two he will be dowm upon us, and you must go and 
dress, my dear. . . . Recollect he is mighty particular in all 
details.” 

“ Oh yes ; I will put on and stick on everything he can 
possibly desire. Ugh ! ” 

When the Royal carriage stopped at the terrace at Rosers- 
berg, the Duchess only was there to reeeive the King, who 
looked searchingly round for the Duke. He tried not to appear 
vexed, and said : “ I fear I have arrived at an inopportune 
moment ; is my uncle not at home ? ” 

k f fortunately he is at home, and will be here directly ; 

r!w f^oquent 

on L should just have had one 

theDuche^ss. your visit here,” said 

Th JS lairv' '^oplied the ffing stiffly. 

he did „''rv™ “"<5 kd her into the 

™‘» the Met Cd took her 

'*g r he l the doors 

«mhled. t“«Pt‘on-room in which the suite were 

ttds'T ?-r" ‘f’ 

thcDuehBs. ’ he took a seat opposite 

'“ith*! 'Sd™rhavf h'' ' u” difference 

f 'Shted „y troth to r P • I have 

hetaina of Baden.” “ ^■mcess Frederica Dorothea Wil- 

“‘she ?“ “tious use 

““d he'lfsLK i°sMl 

The , “ ^ » Your Maiestvt V, • ‘ake the 

rue Isjng’g "iajesty s happiness.” 

'‘““htodyo^HnSesr? he Lswe^^^j . ^ 

‘Everest, ma ianie, in all tTiaf . ^ 

concerns me, and I 
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would take this opportunity to assiu'e you that I reciprocate 
your kind feeling and affection from my heart.” 

The DuchesSj w’ho had already been overdone by her recent 
skiiTOish with the Duke and the bustle of preparations for the 
reception of the King, quite broke down when she saw his 
emotion, and embraced Iiim tearfully. 

“ I daresay I shall be happy enough with the Princess, who 
is gentle, kind, and prett3% but her shyness is almost past 
belief, and she will have need of much good advice.” 

“ Your Majesty need not trouble about that,” said the 
Duchess, who, at a sign from the ICing, had taken her scat 
again on the sofa. “ Her shyness will appeal to and interest 
most people.” 

The King looked thoughtful. Then he said : “ The Princess 
is certainly extremely shj’', I never saw anyone so miicli 
so,” and lie shoolc his head dubiously. “ Can j’’ou fancy, inci 
iante, we were in each other’s compan}' for three wliolc days, 
and she never once raised her eyes when I spoke to her. On the 
third day, just before I was lca\nng, I said to her, ‘ Madam, 
during the days I have had the pleasure of being in yonr 
presence jmu have not once condescended to look at me. I 
have not liad even a chance of seeing the colour of your c}'cs. 
Then she did, at last, lift them.” 

“ Yes, and what colour were they then ? ” queried the 


Duchess, smiling. 

“ The most beautiful dark blue, but the lashes were wet with 
tears,” answered tlic King gravely ; and timnng away his h'-.ul 
he fell into a profound reverie, from which the i)tiche‘'S ran-.'il 
him b^' saNung: “May I make .so bold as to inquire lu>w ^ onr 


Majc.sty iuis settled affairs with llussja ? ” 

“As yet, neither quite .satisfactorily nor quite the rev<r.'.'. 
Naturally, I have done all I could lo bring my union with eh- 
Grand Duchess to a happy conchision ; hut. ns I. in my isqcu dy 
as nder, could not let. my rights be framr>h*d upon, msd a*; i 
could not give way. and the Kmperttr Pmd xrould md, I h e h' 
comnunre negotiations with muither J tn t - 

Kmjieror Paul to inform him of my inteidinn-., but 
at the same time that if he were willint: to give m- th" Ire.', 
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the Grand Duchess without insisting on the condition of ‘ free 
exercise of religion,’ I would not continue negotiations in 
another quarter. Nevertheless he insisted on that clause, and 
would not compromise, nor could I, of course,” added the King 
hotly, and turned away. “ After that I communicated to 
the Emperor my intention of choosing a consort closely allied 
to the Court of Russia, which was true ; you will remember, 
ma tanie, that this Princess of Baden is sister to the Grand 
Duke Alexander’s wife.” 

The Duchess was not quite ready with an answer, so the ICing 
went on : “ It should therefore be a foregone conclusion that I 
wish to maintain amicable relations with Russia, and I wrote 
to the Emperor to that effect whilst in camp at Ladugardsgard, 
but not having received any reply, I have rather hastened 
matters with regard to the marriage, and trust the Princess will 
be here before the end of next month.” 

All this while the ICing had sat quietly opposite the Duehess. 
Now he rose from his seat, and excitedly paeed up and down 
the room. Judging by the convulsive twitching of the muscles 
of his face, the Duchess knew he was thinking of something 
which deeply affected him, and she anxiously waited to hear 
what he would say next. 

“ I have continued the same courteous behaviour towards 
Russia as before, although they have not shown much considera- 
tion for me. Of that I can give you a very tangible instance, 
wa tanie, as you are in some sort of way mixed up with it, and 
I should like to hear your opinion, I will tell you.” 

The King had stopped short in front of the Duchess, and stoo 
■'i^ith his eyes fixed upon her face as he spoke. Her curiosity 
Was intense, but she tried to conceal it, inasmuch as she e 
t at it Was a matter of some importance the King was about to 
communicate to her, and she was afraid of frightening him 
«ito not telling her anything at all, should she appear to® 

0 Want to hear. Therefore she was the more amazed w en 
oerran • 


'ou know when I was in Russia the Grand 
mpress of Russia, told me how much she 1 c 
ish gloves.” 
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would take this opportunity to assure you that I reciprocate 
your kind feeling and affection from my heart.” 

The Duehess, who had already been overdone by her recent 
skirmish with the Duke and the bustle of preparations for the 
reception of the IQng, quite broke dorvn when she saw his 
emotion, and embraeed him tearfully. 

“ I daresay I shall be happy enough with the Princess, rvljo 
is gentle, kind, and pretty, but her shjmess is almost past 
belief, and she will have need of much good advice.” 

“ Your Majesty need not trouble about that,” said the 
Duchess, who, at a sign from the ICing, had taken her scat 
again on the sofa. “ Her shyness will appeal to and interest 
most people.” 

The King looked thoughtful. Then he said : “ The Princess 
is certainly extremely shy, I never saw anyone so much 
so,” and he shook his head dubiously. “ Can you fancy, tnn 
iantc, we were in each other’s company for three wliolc day.<, 
and she never once raised her eyes when I spoke to her. On the 
third day, just before I was leaving, I said to her, ‘ Jfaclam, 
during the da3’’s I have had the pleasure of being in your 
presence you have not once condescended to loolc at me. I 
have not had even a chance of seeing the colour of your eyes. 
Then she did, at last, lift them.” 

“ Yes, and what colour were they then ? ” queried the 


Duchess, smiling. 

“ The most beautiful dark blue, but the lashes were wet vdth 
;cars.” answered the King gravely ; and turning aw.ty hi*, h -r.d 
1C fell into a profound reverie, from which the DucliciiN row t-d 
lim by saying: “May I make so bold as to inquire how 
dnjesty has settled affairs with Ibissia V ” 

“As yet, neither quite satisfactorily nor quite the revin-s 
Saturally, I liave done all I could to bring rny union witfs tiv 
?raud Duchess to a happy ronc}u‘;ioj» : but as I, in niy rapicuy 
,K ruler, could not let my rigid*; be tr.nnph-d upon, tU'-d «- 
nukl not give way, and iJu* Krnperor Pr.ul tcould not, i 
omrnence negidinlionr, with unotlier Court. I v. rs't< ^ ^ ^ 

hnperor Paul to inform him of my intention'., feat on n*! 
t the same time that if he were nilliug give ju” th- 
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the Grand Duchess without insisting on the condition of ‘ free 
exercise of religion,’ I would not continue negotiations in 
another quarter. Nevertheless he insisted on that clause, and 
would not compromise, nor could I, of course,” added the King 
hotly, and turned away. “ After that I communicated to 
the Emperor my intention of choosing a consort closely allied 
to the Court of Russia, which was true ; you will remember, 
ma tante, that this Princess of Baden is sister to the Grand 
Duke Alexander’s wife.” 

The Duchess was not quite ready with an answer, so the King 
Avent on : “ It should therefore be a foregone conclusion that I 
wish to maintain amicable relations with Russia, and I wrote 
to the Emperor to that effect whilst in camp at Ladugardsgard, 
but not having received any reply, I have rather hastened 
matters with regard to the marriage, and trust the Princess will 
be here before the end of next month.” 

All this while the King had sat quietly opposite the Duchess, 
Now he rose from his seat, and excitedly paced up and down 
the room. Judging by the convulsive twitching of the muscles 
of his face, the Duchess knew he was thinking of something 
which deeply affected him, and she anxiously waited to hear 
what he would say next. 

“ I have eontinued the same courteous behaviour towards 
Russia as before, although they have not shown much considera- 
tion for me. Of that I can give you a very tangible instance, 
ma tante, as you are in some sort of way mixed up with it, and 
I should like to hear your opinion, I will tell you.” 

The King had stopped short in front of the Duchess, and stood 
with his eyes fixed upon her face as he spoke. Her curiosity 
Avas intense, but she tried to conceal it, inasmuch as she felt 
that it AA’as a matter of some importance the King was about to 
communicate to her, and she Avas afraid of frightening him 
into not telling her anything at all, should she appear too eager 

to Avant to hear. Therefore she was the more amazed AA'hen he 
began : 

Tou know when I was in Russia the Grand Duchess "Paul, 

noAA Empress of Russia, told me hoA\' much she lilced our 
bwedisU gloves.” 
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‘‘ Your Majesty did tell me . . . and that was the reason 

I . . 


“ Of course, of course ; and when I had told you, you kindly 
sent her some by Count Galowkin. Well, I sent her a present 
of gloves about the same time.” 

“ And then ? ” asked the Duchess, bursting with curiosity. 

“ Yes, fancy, tna ianie^ those 1 sent were rejected. The Em- 
press refused them on the plea that she onl}’’ accepted presents 
from relations, not from strangers like me.” 

The Duchess felt cold shivers dovni her back, and pretended 
she had dropped her lace handkereliief. She stooped to pick 
it up, by way of collecting herself, as she thought of the double 
meaning of the Empress’ ■words. They certainly' pointed to 
the fact that as he w'ould not marry her daughter, he could not 
be looked upon in the light of a relative. . . . But they might 
equally W'ell have been interpreted as referring covertly to the 
rumours as to the King’.s legitimate birth. She quaked at the 
idea that he might suspect the latter was her interpretation. 

He got up, but kept his steely' blue eyes glued to her face. 

” Well, ma ianic, what say you to that ? ” he asked, biting 
his lip. 

The Duchess replied boldly : ” I cannot quite grasp wlmt the 
Empress meant. It was a very* foolish remark, anyhow, for 
you are related to her just as much as I am, perhaps one degree 
more remotely, but that is nothing.” 

The icing’s troubled expression clianged info a smile; he 
once more sat down by the Duchess’ side, and gently slrokrd 


the hand she liad laid on his knee with his own icy' one. 

” Yes, it was a most stupid thing to say, was it not ? h'‘ 

said with a loud laugh ; " and you see, via Unite ...” 

The Duchess moved a little nearer to iiim ; site thought Je' 
was going to be very' confidential. . . . But, as iU-luek 
have it, at that moment the door opened, and in came Ua ' 
Charles. The King rose from his sent on the sola and advafu-* 

towards him. - , 

” I came to Hosersberg,” he said MitUy. ” that ^ 

announce to you with my own lip*, my ^ ^ 

dmii'ht'T of the Hereditary Grand Duk'- of B ab a. 
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Frederica Dorothea Wilhelmina.” He spoke as if rehearsing 
a part, or repeating a lesson, and as the Duke only bowed and 
said nothing, the IHng added in an even colder tone if possible : 
“ I know I cannot count on your approval. Uncle, because I 
know how strongly you advocated my union with the Russian 
Grand Duchess ; but you understand, of course, that having 
once refused to give way on the question of religion it would not 
have been consistent with my principles to do so later.” 

Thereupon the Duke replied as calmly and coldly ; “You 
are right, my dear nephew, in your supposition that I was 
anxious for your marriage with the Grand Duchess Alexandra, 
not only because I considered it might be for the happiness 
and welfare of Your Majesty, but also for the good of the 
country.” 

The King answered angrily ; “ That was not always your 
opinion, my dear Uncle. I have not forgotten that at one epoch 
of your guardianship a breach with Russia was thought advisable 
and commendable for the ‘ good of Sweden.’ It was about the 
time when the Mecklemburg alliance was to the fore.” 

The Duke was on the point of maldng an angry retort to this 
reproach of the ICing’s, for his changeable policy, but a warning 
glance from the Duchess restrained him, and he continued : 
“ I thought I might have been wong, and therefore I altered 
my views ; then, as now, I feared the danger Your Majesty 
and the country might be exposed to from Russia, but as Your 
Majesty seems reassured on that point, I can only offer my 
congratulations . . . especially as it is Your Majesty’s in- 
dividual happiness which is at stake, and no one else’s ; it 
would be unbecoming in me or any other man to find fault 
with the choice Your Majesty has made.” 

I thank you for your good wishes,” said the King bowing. 
The colour had mounted to his temples during the Duke’s 
speech, but he strove hard to master his feelings, and said : 

I think I should very much like to have a look round Rosers- 
berg before I leave.” 


I am sorry I cannot offer to be your guide, but the state 
o my health precludes my taking any exercise.” 

erhaps my aunt will be good enough to bear me company,” 
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said the King, offering his arm to the Duchess ; and so these 
two wended their way along the avenues of Rosersberg, but 
the King seemed absent and pre-occupied and scarcely uttered 
a word. ^Vlien the Duchess was tired (the King was never 
tired !) they took tea in an arbour ovcrgrouTi with honeysuckle. 
Here they were joined b}’’ the Duke, and he and the King 
conversed just so much as was needful to prevent the suite 
from suspecting that any but the most cordial relations 
obtained between the two. 

At length the King rose to take his leave, saying that he 
unshed to be back in Stoclcliolm before niglit, and was going 
to pay a flying visit to his mother at Ulriksdal, cn route. He 
stepped into his carriage and drove off, waving a gracious fare- 
well to the Duke and Duchess, who stood on the steps, watching 
the carriage out of sight. . . . Then tlic Duke, rubbing his 
hands, remarked to his spouse : “ Now that piece of hypocrisj' 
is done with, ugh ! Let me have my pipe back now. Such 
coldness in this heat, ugh ! ” 



CHAPTER XV 


THE PRINCESS 


H IS MAJESTY, the Royal Family, and the Court 
were at Drottningholm waiting for the arrival of 
the sloop with the King’s bride-elcet on board from 
Fittja, whither the Princess had travelled by road from Grips- 
holm. On the landing-stage were, besides the King, the Duchess 
of Sodermanland, Princess Sophia Albertina, and Duke Frederic 
Adolf. Duke Charles was absent from illness ; the Queen- 
Mother stood on the steps of the terrace. The Royal marriage 
had been hurried on so much that no one, least of all the young 
Princess herself, had had time to collect themselves. In the 
first place she had been confirmed at Karlsruhe in all haste, 
for at all costs the King insisted on the preliminaries for the 
wedding being completed before November 1st that same year, 
and the Princess had not been confirmed, nor, indeed, was her 
general education in any way finished. 

The Princess’ mother had wished to postpone the marriage, 
but His Majesty the King of Sw^eden insisted on its consumma- 
tion before November 1st, and there was no gainsaying his 
will. 


Immediately after her confirmation the Princess starte 
for Stralsund, accompanied by her mother and a ytmnger 
sister. On the day of the marriage by proxy, in which 
Taube represented the King, the Princess embarked on 
tbe frigate Manligket, which brought her over to Sweden 
^ore speed than had been calculated upon ; the pa 
Karlserona, where the King had gone to meet her, ha o p 
hours only. The stay there, the 1““!^ 
“rapany rvith the King, the halts at Wexio an 
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appeared like some unaccountable dream to the youthful 
Princess, who had a feeling as if she were going through it all 
in her sleep ; then she proceeded to Stoekholm, leaving the 
Kmg en route. The Queen-Elect was to take a few days’ rest 
at Gripsholm before being presented to the Royal Family at 
Drottningholm, where she was to take up her residence 
until her state-entry and the nuptials in Stockholm, on 
October 31st. 

But the young Princess had hardly time to recover from the 
shock of parting from her beloved relatives at Karlsruhe, and 
the more cruel leave-taking from mother and sister at Stralsund, 
and she never ceased longing to get back to her ovui family 
and country. As she drove over the drawbridge and under the 
big archway into the castle at Gripsholm she lliought she had 
never beheld a more gloomy and dismal place. She suspected 
secret doors behind the Gobelin hangings and pictures. From 
the walls weird portraits looked down upon the Child-Princess, 
who lay wide awake in her bed, terrified of the ghosts, and 
expecting every moment that the portraits would -step out of 
their frames and come and strangle her. 

The lake in front of her windows was the liffilar Lake, of which 


she had heard as being like a smiling silvery mirror dotted with 
beauteous islets ; but lilular in the continuous storm and ntui 
was as dull and grey as the sky itself, and the Princess wontlcn d 
whether Drottningholm, which she knew looked out upon th*; 
same waters, were as ancient and uncanny a fortified cA'-th 
ns Gi*ij>shoIm, with prison turrets and dark, damp duitgeonv 
She fretted and worried about the ap})roaehing intrcKluftn-- 
to the Royal Family, none of whom slie Imd ever seen, v Uh th- 
exception of the King, and he had done nollung hut gi'‘‘ 
instructions ns to what she w.'is and was not to do, both dun«‘, 
their stay at Karlseronn and their sxibsequenl journey 
until the poor girl felt convinced that never, in nil her lif ', v. 
she be able to learn how she ought to sit or to stafid. I'-'A' ‘ 

how she* ought to bow or lo talk in this nc'v eountr) •'* 
adoption. 

W'ifli the fveeptifuj of one singh- nniid, the imtirr 
suilt* iuul tfturmd to P-aden with li*r moUur, and fra. a b* 
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The Princess 

minute she hud embarked on board the MauligM 

surrounded completely by strangers and, woi sc ‘ , a 

Lady-oHlre-Bedchamber, Countess Piper (a . 

a hauglity, stupid person, wliosc only talcn appa 

in provoking and irritating all she came m contact vilb, d 

especially the Princess, ^Yho was somewhat ro - p 

naWe. Of the six Ladiesdn-Waiting, some f 

Stralsund, some at Karlscrona. But they were all ^ oang, 

and had never seen much of life in the great ^v or , so * 

poor little Princess really had no one near hci an m cou , 

Lfort or help in prompting her as to her 

new and strange surroundings. That, per raps, ra 

reason the King himself had taken so much trouble with her 

and she fancied that he had, in consequence, already tirea 

o^ 1. r 

However, the tw'o days’ rest at Gripsholm was at a ^ 
and she was to journey to Drottningholm to ^ ^ 

Family, who weJe to replace the dearly-loved 
understood and advised her, the good-nature ® ^ 

the bright, merry sister, and the consolation, 

the young Princess had found .’^^^thc fright 

and was scared and ready to sink m . , Palace of 

and nervousness when she beheld the ste e y ^ sunset 

Drottningholm in the beautiful light of a magnificent su 

on this most lovely of October days. Palace and on 

A large crowd had collected m fron gaily iu the 

the roads leading to it. Flags and the shores, 

breeze, and countless richly-decked htt e down in 

Numerous carriages, some stationary, clambered 

full gallop, were also to be seen, an then approach- 

up trees near, the better to see the lady avu 

ing in the sloop gay with festive un m cheers 

The thunder of cannon vibrate shore, and with 

rose. The sloop glided nearer an n ^pj, 

beating heart the Princess was noAV ^ ^ ^ ^ J^Q^y family- 

young bridegroom, tallest of a gr (^ourt the people. 

Behind him the Court, and beu 
packed together by thousands. 
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W^ien the IQng, looking grave and very Avorricd, came to 
offer her liis hand and help her disembark, the Princess was on 
the verge of fainting. She could not help thinking how good- 
looking the King would be if he had not that cold, proud look 
and straight, stiff carriage. Now, as they caught sight of her, 
she felt herself the cynosure of thousands of inquisitive and 
criticising eyes. She w'as as yet childlike and undeveloped, and 
appeared extremely young for her age . . . sixteen. She was 
not beautiful, but she had the most lovclj^- complexion, a very 
pretty mouth, and looked exceedingly interesting. Her eyes 
were shaded by long lashes ; they and the shape of her eyebrows 
gave her face a rather melancholy expression. Her hair, of 
a rich chestnut brown and not powdered, was thick and 
w’a\y, and fell in short curls and ringlets over her neck and 
forehead. 


The King gave his arm to his bride, and led her up to his two 
aunts and his uncle, and introductions followed. So nervous 
was the Princess, so .shy and awkw’ard, that she could not utter 
a •word. Then the young couple went up the terrace to ^rreel 
the Queen-Mother. Tlie Princess advanced slooj)ing and her 
eyes fixed on the ground, but now' and again she cast a furtive 
look round or at the Iving. ^Vhen they reached the s])ol where 
the Quccn-Molhcr was standing the Princess was going to kneel 
to kiss her liand, but Sopliin Magdalena seemed to have take?* 
a fancy to her son’s bride, and ■ivoukl not permit it, but g'^ve 
hern hearty embrace and a kiss on her fair forehead. With 
amazement the King noticed that his liauglily, stately mother 
appeared quite affable and kind to his pale, seared bride. 
Majestic and everj' inch a Queen the ehler womrm would 
always look . . . but wli.nt sort of a Queen was Ibiv Ihtk 
sliy girl ever likely to be ? 

After tfiis introduction the Uoyal party wefit to tk- 
IGng's np.arlments, where he himself jiresmtcd the Kum rre-- 
and Explains of the Guard to his brah-. 'j’baf over, 
Queen-Mother loctk the Princess to her own roonw* to n't r. 


while. 

Wlien .Sophia Magdalena favtrncd I In- mavnsiio ijt *■ 
ncelJatv, which waw her wedding gift {«» the tiri-dr. 


tnef J: 
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neck, the Princess kissed her hand, and cast a covert glance at 
herself in the looking-glass. Slie was quite satisfied with her 
dress, as, indeed, she was with everything her mother had 
chosen and done for her, but the Queen-Mother thought within 
herself that the future Queen’s get up was remarkably dowdy 
and shabby. 

There was not much rest for the Princess, for she had to 
receive many members of the Court, after which she and the 
Royal Family again returned to the King’s apartments, where 
they remained until it was time for the gala performance in the 
theatre. The play was to be “ Iphigenia in Aulis.” 

Gustaf Adolf was so weary of having to think both for himself 
and the Princess that he sat lost in a brown study, and entirely 
forgot to join in the applause after the aria, “ Sing people, sing, 
in honour of your Queen,” the play having been selected partly 
for that air. The bride felt very nervous when the clapping of 
the Royalties was taken up franticdlly by the audience, yet she 
was in some degree flattered and surprised, and at a sign 
from the King graciously bowed her acknowledgments all 
round. 

On leaving the theatre for the Palace a superb sight met 
their eyes. The whole of Drottningholm was brilliantly 
illuminated, as were all the islets in the lake, and the boats ; 
the evening was so mild and still that they could enjoy its 
beauty to their hearts’ content. 

After supper the King and other members of the Royal 
Family returned to Stockholm ; the Princess and her suite 
remained at Drottningholm. The King drove over to see her 
every day during the week following, and as he had been rather 
annoyed at the Princess’ not being able to take part in the 
national dances at Karlscrona, he desired that she should have 
some practice and instruction, it being imperative for her to 
take part in the fancy-drets ball to be given at the wedding 
festivities. Thus every evening there was a dance at Drott- 
ningholm. 

But the poor Ijttle homesick Princess had not the very least 
inclination to dance ; she was ready to cry her heart out with 
nervousness at the impending State-entry into Stockholm and 
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that, etiquette obliged the King to dance with Iiis mother, and 
his two aunts, the Duchess of Sodennanland, and the Princf.*-s 
Sophia Albertina; the Queen had to dance with the Dukes of 
Sodermanland and Ostcrgotland. But even the loud and 
discordant music of the drums and trumpets was jiowcrlcss 
to rouse Frederica from her dream. She could only grnsj) that 
she must take three turns round that immense hall with the 
King ... three with the Duke Charles, and the same number 
with the Duke Frederic Adolf. 

When the cortege which was to escort the august couple 
to their nuptial chamber was ready to start, the ))oor Queen 
was so thoroughly exhausted that she almost dropped. She stuv 
the flare of the torches and the shimmer of the wax-laj)ers us 
through a mist, and the music which headed the procession 
sounded a long, long way off. 

In the State Bedchamber adjoining the main gallery llic 
King and Queen, surrounded by their Court, stood to receive 
the good wishes and congratulatory messages from the various 
Societies and Provinces. This 1st of November was, so to say, 
a double anniversary, and the influx of visitors therefore 
correspondingly greater. All were anxious to obtain a closer 
view of the young Queen, and to express to Die King their 
wishes for his future happiness. But he did not look half a** 
pleased as one would have supposed on this day of double fete ; 
indeed, he looked much displeased, and the Queen was 
and nervous. Now and lhei\ he gave Iwr a look as sl>e stcvc'fl 
by bis side, but instead of his faee lighting u]> as he did so, hr* 
frown seemed to deepen. Ife was disgusted to see that the 
Queen made a Ulllc bob-eurl.sy, like some farmer’s wiF miidd 


have done, to each one present< d l»> lu r, and he v.is r*tily vaifjr.g 
for a break in the proee'*siou to It'll lur she nnist not do 
The opportunity did not pre:,rnl itself, lunsevtr, for as tlr* 
gentleman presented was leaving the presouee h:u;kvT.nI * 
the ynvmg Queetv fell in a de.ad faint upon the fhe't. 

'I'lie King v.-as aghast, ar.d knev.' rn>t nlmi to fh’. IF ■*'*' 
denvonrftl to lift her and entry lu r 5nlf> th>- adpH'.nng e?. on? -r. 
iKC.ausc tlie Conrt was to In- eosjtifnt><i in a fen Ih... 

slight utul childish a** v,«-. le r fonu, he wns un'J4-- to r^r ' h 
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the Princess 

, hoY sudden indisposiUon, 
taing been completely Equcnies lo loud. l.«; 

and he wnld not ' t„i at once, but mcnmvlulc, 

the Court Phyacran „ot be Ictl lyb'S ™ 

and pending Ins axrival, tli Q but 

{loor,sobeinadeanotlieia . . assistance ot some 

could not even manage a nicdico arrived, 

oi the Maids ot Honom.' In xeviving 

and soon brought the Queen round , he gar e 

porvder, and ordered her an hours complete 

She cast a irigbtened, supplicating i Cmirl 

whispered, “ I can’t rest ; I must go on and 
She tried to raise berseli, but iailed. and 

cushions, rvhere she sank into a deep sleep 0 ex lans . 

the King saw her lying there so white and motionless,^ he • 
came very anxious and troubled, and said to the oc or, 

Queen is not dead, is she ^ ” 

“ God iorhid, Your Majesty,” replied the doctor gravely ; 

“ 1 think this indisposition is the result of a chill, probably 
caught yesterday in the procession, or contracted on the journey 
hither,” 

The King looked greatly upset. “ Will she be able to con- 
tinue the Court; and what about the public dinner ? ” be 
asked; “because it would be advisable to adhere to the 
programme and make no change, lest the people should be 
alarmed,” 

“ It would be wisest to wait till Her Majesty wakes up, and 
to see how she feels then,” replied the doctor with decision. 
The King advanced to the couch and gazed anxiously at the 

j oung Queen, who looked more as if she were in a trance than 
simply asleep. 

She certainly is very delicate,” he said to himself ; “ and 
s onld I expect her to be strong and healthy like other 

^ '^ent to bis 

knonn wW express his thanks for good wishes and make 
noun what honours he had bestowed. 

decided. programme as bad been 
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“I could not help fainting, I was so tired,” she sobbed; 
“ but now I have had a good rest and can go on again.” 

But the physician, who suspected that ners'ousncss and fear 
were the real cause of the Queen’s collapse, beside the chill, 
strongly advised the ICing not to allow her to hold the second 
Court, but that she might take her place at the banquet. 
■\^^iilst that was in course the ICing was veiy nervous, every 
moment fearing the Queen might have another fainling-lit 
in the presence of the people, who would very likely interpret 
it as a bad omen. But she bore herself bravely, even going 
to the Opera, “ Gustaf Wasa,” afterwards. During the 
performance her strength again failed, and at the supper, which, 
fortunately, was taken privately and quite cn famillc, she felt 
so ill that she was forced to retire, and needed attention 
throughout the whole night. The illuminations prepared for 
the following night had to be postponed, for the Queen hay ill 
with fever, and had occasional fainting-fits, and this indispo.'i* 
tion lasted the whole week, during which the King gave no 
audiences, and took all his meals with his Consort, llujttgh it 
could not be said that this attention on his part was calculated 
to further the Queen’s convalescence. In the intervals of her 
attacks the Queen was fairly cheerful and merry with her ladies, 
especially with Froken Friesendorff, a young per-^on fitU 'd 
fun and mischief; but when the time drew near that the King 
might be e.xpectcd, the Queen became silent and dcprr'-vff, 
with the air of a frightened child, whose only thought is fd htO' 
to behave so as to escape censure. Conscijncntly, she sat grai i 
and silent during meals, and the King was very unbapp) 
and at a loss what to do, and us he himself always hK»D' 
exceedingly cross and ill-lcmporcd wlicn lie was unhnppff, lb'>- 
attached to the Court did not wonder the young Queen b 


miserable and homesick. 

By the King’s command the illuminations in honour ‘ 
nuptials were put off from one day to another (osoJ.'i 
because of the full moon), that the people should not b' al ' 
at the Queen's iUnes.. ,\l h-ngUs it was M'ttl* d tbr.l tie v >h- e. t 
come off on November 1 Uh, but that Mune nmnung otd'-n v*-r- 
given countermanding them; it v.as jasd He* Ki.i., 



Jiiuu tiiuin uii uiiciu pcLiuiuuicii uu,^. aihj puuiic laiicu tu 

fathom his motive, but then the public did not know how 
disturbed the Edng was at the news of the conditions of the 
Peace concluded between the Emperor of Russia and the 
French Republic. 

In Vienna they had been hailed with much satisfaction, which 
satisfaction certainly was not shared by the King of Sweden. 
He was half-wild at the hard conditions imposed by the 
Emissary of the French Republic, Buonaparte, and which the 
Emperor had accepted instead of replying, as Gustaf Adolf 
would have done in his place, that he would neither lay down 
his arms nor consent to any peace until the Republic had been 
conquered and annihilated, and the Bourbons reinstated on the 
throne of their fathers. 

The Eng paced his room in a rage. He held the crumpled 
report in his hand, and when he wanted to read it over again, 
with a \’iew to discovering why it should be called the 
“ Peace of Campo Formio ” and not the Peace of “ Udine,” 
he found the document so hopelessly crumpled that it took 
him some time to straighten out before he could decipher it. 
^Vhat he then read was nothing more nor less than this : 
“ Buonaparte required the Imperial Envoys to come to him to 
Passeriano to sign the Peace ; Count Cobenzl, who would not 
abate one jot of the dignity of the Imperial Court even in 
matters of less importance, on his side required General 
Buonaparte to come to Udine to sign it. As neither of them 
would give way, a compromise was finally arrived at for the 
signing of the Peace at Campo Formio, a little hamlet halfway 
between Udine and Passeriano, and consistmg of sixteen 
miserable workmen’s hovels and one lordly mansion.” 

“ So General Buonaparte made the terms, and the Emperor’s 
Envoys assented to them. Well, let them call that most 
humiliating treaty ‘ Peace of Campo Formio ’ if they like ; I 
shall never, never call it other than the Peace of Udine,” the 
Eng hissed between his set teeth. He looked at the clock ; it 
was time for him to go and inquire personally after the Queen’s 
health, and hear what sort of a night she had had. He was in 
a most deplorable frame of mind, but fought against it as much 
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as lie could, for he could not speak of that which lay like a dead 
weight on his heart to the Queen, who never seemed to umler- 
stand anything. 

He ascended the few steps ■which led to her drcssing-ronni : 
half-way he stopped short, sounds of merriment and hmghtcr 
came from within, and he heard the Queen’s voice in lively 
and eager chatter. Never before had he heard any life in her 
tone. 


“ I suppose she is merry because I am sad,” thought he, 
gently opening the door. TJic merriment in the Qaex'u’s 
chamber was at its height, and no one noticed the King’s 
entrance. There was noise and laughter enough for a whole 
roomful of people, but there were only two in it — the Queen 
and Froken Fricsendorff. The latter was sitting hnlf-dttssid 
in front of the Queen’s golden mirror, her hair flowing over her 
bare shoulders, and the very youthful Queen and equally 
youthful Maid of Honour talked and laughed like two big 
children. The Queen was already drc.sscd in her dark grey 
everyday garb, but as she felt cold she had jnit oji a conIIv 
fur coat she had received from the Empress Catherine when 
she and her sister visited Russia. It was of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine, bound and trimmed with gold cord and 
tassels, and suited the girl*quccn uncommonly well. Rut that 
was lost upon the King. He was exceedingly annoyed that the 
Lady-in-Wailing had not completed her Inilol, and that she 
allowed the Queen to help her in drcssiigg her lunr, if ittdeid it 
xccrc a help, for the Queen twisted and jnilled the benutdul 


long tresses so unmercifully lluit Froken Friesendorfi’f. 
and exclamations could not be said to be without re.eauinh. ‘ 
cause, although, maybe, out of place in the sanctum of h-' 

Royal mistress. ^ 

“ Wait a ihiimtc, wait ; just sit htill one minnto lonrs f : 
almost done, onh' one tnf>re touch with tJic comb. 1 fu Q<t' 
gave n laugh, and passr<l the gold cmnb roughly tbruuirh h'- 


friend’s thick liair. . ^ 

“ Oh, oh I ” yelled h>bken I'rit^srtuhwfr. utui l.usghingly caeg.';- 
hold of the Queen's srmdl hand to prevent her imlirtitu- Uitih t 


tortures. 
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At that moment she saw a reflection in the glass and started 
up with a loud cry. At first the Queen quite thought it Avas 
some ncAV comedy oi Froken Friesendorfl’s, and continued to 
laugh, but Avhen the former stood as if suddenly turned to 
stone, the Queen felt that something must be amiss, and turned 
to look ; in her surprise she dropped the comb. The King 
AA'as standing in the room. His face had flushed dark red, 
and the thin hand Avhich pointed by way of command to the 
door, shook perceptibly. 

“ Go, go 1 ” he roared. ” Hoav dare you shoAV yourself but 
half-dressed in Her IMajesly’s apartments ? ... it is un- 
pardonable. LeaA'e the room this instant.” And as the girl, 
sobbing, took flight, the King cast an angry look at his Consort. 
He Avas very vexed, but sought to rcstram his temper when he 
saAV hoAV the Queen stood before him, pale and trembling ; 
he was loath to bring on another fainting-fit. He motioned her 
to a couch. 

“You must ncA^cr again behave as you did just noAV,” said 
the King. “ It is not fitting for a Queen to assist at her ladies’ 
toilet, nor to call her her ‘ best friend,’ or her ‘ sweet maid.’ 
Sit doAvn.” The Queen sobbed and hid her terrified faee in the 
cushions. 

“ What are you crying for ? ” the King asked at last, in a 
voice Avhich he tried to make gentle. 

“ I am crying because the ‘ King of SAveden ’ in Stockholm 
is so A'^ery unlike the ‘ Count Haga ’ in Erfurt,” replied she, 
still sobbing. The King started. His thoughts Avandered back 
to the Grand Duchess Alexandra, Avhen he heard the Queen 
speak of him as “ Count Haga,” Avhich she had never done 
before ; he turned his back upon her, bit his lips, and went to 
the Avindow. 

“ I am not used to such unkindness ; no, I am not ! ” cried 
the Queen, weeping, but so low that the King did not hear her. 
He stood silent for some time, and the Queen’s sobs gradually 
ceased. When all was quiet he advanced towards her, and 
said : 

“ I, really came to inquire after the state of your health this 
morning.” 
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of whom she stood in deadly awe. Altogether, her conduct 
was a most disastrous combination of infectious embarrassment, 
home-sickness, ill-timed spasmodic mirth and sulkiness, Tite 
Royal marriage, which ought to have stood out as a shining 
example of harmony and affection, was calculated to have the 
very opposite effect on the Swedish nation, for at the grand ball 
in the Palace, the day after that scene with Frbkcn Friesendorff, 
it was noticed that the King and Queen exchanged not a single 
word, though the ball began at six and lasted until half-past 
ten. This apathy and coldness excited considerable astonish- 
ment among the numerous guests. But the King’s pride and 
dignity would naturally not permit him to lake the first step 
towards a reconciliation, whilst it never seemed to occur to 
the Queen that it was lier place to beg pardon. 

In honour of the wedding, one fete succeeded another. 
First there were the splendid illuminations, which finally came 
off on the thirteenth of that month. Tlic weather was bcjuiliful, 
calm and serene ; not so the King’s temper, and he put all the 
blame for his ill-humonr on the Queen. 

One day when Their Majesties were passing under the arch- 
way to take their scats in the carriage waiting in the quadrangle, 
the Queen quite unceremoniously stopped in front of one of the 
Captains of the Guard, who was passing, and began a lively 
conversation with him. 

“ Did I not sec you at ICarlsmlic last autumn V ” she asked, 
her face beaming with pleasure. 

The oflicer thus addressed matle a profound bow, and replied 
that it had not iicen at Karlsruhe that he had had the lifsaasr 
of being presented to the llicn Princess of Baden, tmt at 


Schwet'/.ingen. 

“ But whv should I have such an irrcsistilde inelinatiut* t.> 




■»: 


laugh, now I sec you ? ” asked the Queen, Viith mon* n 
than dignity or eomtesy. 

The Cnplain replied : “ Pcrliaps B-'e.-nee-. when t had ihj 
honour of being present^. Ymir Maje-Uy was Isuudiijn; 
merrily with the two younger Priiuvhvej, and tie- 
Fraulein vun Aniay. Your Majesty w<»s tb" <•» nduu; th.' i 
from the lerraec, and was gtiitig to . . . 
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“ Oh yes, yes, I remember,” interrupted the Queen ; “ we 
were all laughing about something when you first saw us, 
were we not ? ” 

“ Well, Your Majesty, I cannot deny that I . . 

“ Oh, I recollect now what it w'as, and I feel inclined to laugh 
whenever I think of it. Oh, my beloved Schwctzingen, and my 
dear, dear Fraulein von Amay.” And the Queen laughed with 
big tears in her eyes. 

The IQng had stood impatiently by her side whilst she was 
keeping him waiting in this manner ; now, as she shyly looked 
up into his face, he said to her in low and reproachful tones, 
which were meant for her car only ; “ One does not converse 
with one’s attendants here.” 

This rebuke made the Queen very angry, and she only saw 
the glorious illuminations through a mist of tears. 

At last the King, v'ho really "was not so very displeased, but 
who, naturally, w'ould not let the Queen’s breach of etiquette 
and familiar conduct pass in silence, said in a tone meant to 
be conciliatory: “Are not the illuminations beautiful? And 
how effective the tar barrels on Norrmalmstorg and in front 
of the Princess’ Palace arc ; and what grand set-pieces and 
mottoes they have contrived. Do you know what that is up 

there ? Four big tapers, all in a row. 

For our Princess from Baden, ob ! 

A funny idea, most original.” 

“ The streets are frightfully muddy, and badly paved, and 
our illuminations at Karlsruhe are often much grander,” 
replied the Queen impetuously. 

This outburst offended the King greatly, and both he and 
the Queen preserved a sullen silence during that long, wearisome 
drive. 

In one of the windows on the route hung a picture repre- 
senting the King leading his Consort up to the throne ; an 
allegorical figure, symbolising Sweden, knelt in front of it, 
holding out a laurel wreath to the august couple. Beneath 
the picture was the following inscription : 

Hail, happy pair with blessings from above. 

Thine is the throne and thine the Nation's love. 


I.— Q 
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The Queen was dying to know what the inscription meant 
but . . . she would not ask. She gave the King an appealing 
look, but he was not in the mood to translate the patriotic 
lines to her into French or German, so she had to be content 
with seeing her name and the King’s entwined in various 
designs on the triumphal arches, flags, and vToaths on many 
public and private buildings. Not that that was of much in- 
terest to her ; but when she suddenly descried a banner 
worked with the arms of Baden, a glad ciy of surprise cscajictl 
her, which drew a look of astonishment and disapproval from 
the King. 

A few days later the Queen-Mother gave a supper parly 
in honour of the occasion, but it was marred by the fact that 
the young Queen seemed depressed, not to say in a xcry biul 
temper, for the reason that on that day the King had jicrcnip* 
torily dismissed Frbken Friesendorff from the Court, iind had 
sent her back into the country to her people. It had cau.'-rd 
rather a sensation in Court circles, as the King had assigned no 
reason for this stej). Neither had he vouchsafed any exjilaiui- 
lion to the Queen, presuming slic ivould very well undersl.and 
whose fault it was, for did she not know that only that wry 
morning the King lind surprised Frbken Friesendorff and her- 
self under much the same conditions as before. \VlH'n he h'.ul 


unexpectedly and unannounced entered the Queen’s dres'^iug* 
roorn, Frbken Fricsendorf iind liurricdly east a ro.sc-eoloured 
dressing-cape over her bare shoulders, and had Hcd Ihronglt 
the opposite door; and the Queen had stood (here vith th*' 
same gold comb in licr hand, looking sullen and defiant, and 
the King had just ejuiglil the words, “ C7/rWf‘-p/o/v/r " (*’ bdh 
joy ”), ultercd Imif-aloud. lie had tunied on his heel-, v.iftiont 
one word to the Queen, and oitlercd Frbken Fric .endnrff b'rth* 
with to pack her Ijoxes and return to her family ; and thus it 
was that the Queen was' so out of tempf-r at the h ast 
solely in her honour, Slu' .strove uc/t in the very h ast to la 1 
the fact, which, out of regard to her nugm.t 
site might certainly to have done: for with th'- Kin*’ ' "i-.,. 
lil'.e a lluinder-eloud, and his (‘oie.ort vitls angry, ua f"d. t» ■ 
in her evt-s, tlic file was bound to a fl'ee.s. Qn-'n* 
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3\Iotlier had an affection for her young daughter-in-law, and 
was genuinel}’^ sorry for her, but as she dare not meddle in any 
concern of her son’s, she w’as unable to give the poor girl the 
comfort and advice she so sorely stood in need of. Alas ! 
there were yet more fetes to be gone through ! 

On the nineteenth of the month the Duke and Duchess of 
Sodermanland were to give a ball, and the towm had planned 
huge fireworks and illuminations in honour of the young couple 
for the twenty-first. Two days later there was to be a “ Grand 
Soupe ” at the Palace, given by the Duke Adolf Frederic (the 
King’s brother), and the concluding celebration was to be a 
banquet at the Princess Sophia’s, at her residence on the 
Norrmalmstorg. 


When that not very delightsome honeymoon of feasting 
and dissipation at last came to an end, the King was tired and 
bored to death. But it was not the banqueting and 
frivolity which had taken so much out of him ; it was the 
terrible conviction which had forced itself upon him of how 
utterly unsuited he and his Consort were to each other, and that 
their union boded anything but happiness to either, whilst their 
niarriage as an ensample to the nation would not be any better 
than Royal marriages were wont to be in the aggregate ; it was 
far from what he had intended. But he knew full well 
that now w'as not the time to brood over his disappointment. 
On the contrary he must brace himself to think of the future ; 
having put his hand to the plough there must be no looking 
back regretfully, for now, for the first time after his accession, 
Sweden was to take her proper place on the w'orld’s stage, 
and with the help of Providence she was to lay order, right, and 
integrity into the scales which were to balance the welfare 
and fate of the whole of Europe. The King was quite aware, 
too, that Count Axel Fersen, wdth his message, would be an 
unbidden and not very welcome guest from Sweden at the 
Congress now assembled at Rastadt. Still, as he had sent 
him, not as his personal ambassador or representative as Duke 
of Pomerania, but as a guarantor of the peace of Westphalia 
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on the part of Sweden, he knew that many would look upon 
Count Fersen as a messenger sent by God. The German 
Empire which, by the help of God, one Swedish Gustaf Adolf 
had raised to its present power, b}’^ God’s help must also Ik? 
upheld and shielded by another Swedish Giistaf Adolf. This 
thought gave the King courage and strengfli to look forward 
and hope for success in public life to compensate liim for the 
ever-recurring contretemps and trials of his private life. The 
King’s action at St. Petersburg which had won him such flatter* 
ing and almost universal notoriety, had been the first step in the 
right direction for the fulfilment of the sacred mission wliicit 
lie considered had been laid upon liim. By taking part in the 
interests of the world bejmnd Sweden, he would at last succectl 
in restoring the Bourbons to the throne of France. Sweden’s 
participation -(as sponsor for the peace of Westphalia) in the 
German Congress at Rastadl was the first gigantic step. With 
grave and solemn eagerness the King awaited tlic first rcjiorl 
from Count Fersen. As usual when his nerves were on (he 
strain he had need of much exercise. Besides his !mbilu:d 
early morning walk, he would frequently take another in the 
afternoon, wlicn lie would sometimes meet the Queen driving 
in her sleigh. On those occasions he would stand still and salute 
her as he did any other jiasscr-by. Sometimes she would set; 
him, sometimes not, for she .always endeavoured to h* 
deeply engaged in coni'crsation with the Lady-in-attendniuv. 
so that she miglit cscajie his grccling. which made her feel 
uncomfortable and awkward. The wty sight of him abiay;- 
brought the colour to her cheeks, ami he couhl not help 
seeing how charmingly pretty his young wife looked in htr 
English beaver hat. with gold cord and light him* feathers- 
And there were days when the young [lair got on very 
together, and came to exchange n few fritrndiy woii!?» u! {ah-- • 
At first the King had sat silent and morose dun'ftg nerdw 
when he and the Queen indulged in ef)nver'.atio!j the 'Oit* 
were also no longer <ibljged to be silent, and the rhanv- 
source of great satisfaction all rontjd. But th- 
was not. alas ! tcj be of long duration ami jm I iK-fon- Chf- " 
the young cample agnu'n fell out. 
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The King was in a very irritable mood, especially as he was 
getting sick of waiting for news from Rastadt, and the Queen 
was much too childish to understand his tension, and hit upon 
the most ridiculous ideas to pass the dreaiy, long winter days. 
In her opinion there was no need for her to be stiff and dignified 
and “ queenlike,” when her lord and master sometimes went 
about the whole day grumbling, but never saying a word to 
her, she never knowing what she might have done to deserve it ; 
she only knew that she never could do anything right in the eyes 
of her crochety spouse. The King himself would certainly have 
been a much pleasanter individual had he not always been so 
“ kingly ” ; that was the reason the Queen liked occasionally 
to drop the “ Queen.” When he was present she could be stiff 
and starched enough, for she was afraid of him ; but when he 
was not there, and she was not in public, she thought she would 
be stifled if she could not sometimes relax a little and let herself 
“ go ” ; she thought she might as well enjoy herself in her 
youth when she could, as she had shed more tears than enough 
already, to spoil her pretty eyes, when feeling homesick and 
depressed. 

The King, moreover, did not like to hear her talk about 
Baden and about her relations, and she had nothing else to talk 
about. She thought Sweden such a dull and ugly land ; she 
was nearly perished with the cold without and Avithin, and all 
but frozen in those great rooms in the Palace, which never 
would get properly warm. Worse still, she had got chilblains 
on her arms from sitting in her favourite position, her bare 
arms resting on the marble window-sills, her chin supported 
on her hand, looking out over Stoclcholm, which has such an 
unique position. The soreness and irritation of the fine skin 
were hard to bear, and when the King inquired how she was, 
her unvarying reply was : Bad, oh bad ! ” And she did feel 
bad, partly because it was so dreadful to be always shivering 
and freezing ; and as the King could not be angry Avith her 
when she was sick and sorry, he used to get low and depressed 
and go away. But as soon as she was better and merry he 
seemed vexed and annoyed. He was more like a cantankerous 
old man than like a youth of barely nineteen, and when he 
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paid a visit anywhere people had to exercise the greatest care 
and circumspection to avoid saying or doing anything wliich 
by any chance might put him out ; and if anyone laboured 
under the impression that the King liad not noticed tin's or that 
because he had made no remark, they w'crc cgrcgiously mis- 
taken. 


Now why should the King have gone into residence at Ilaga 
close upon Christmas, leading the Queen at the Palace at 
Stockliolm to enjoy lierself as best she could, except to punish 
her ? 

The day before his sudden departure thither she and 
some of her ladies had been indulging in merry games in her 
private apartments. She had been driving her ladies, so to say» 
six-in-hand ; for bits the)’’ had silken cords in their mouths, 
and the Queen drove them througli the l^oj’al suite of rooms 
willi blue silk reins. But when Her Majesty Imd had ctimigh 
of that (and her horses too !) she and the ladies took it in turns 
to jump off a large oak table which they had pulled into the 
middle of the room. There was loud laughter ami noi^e, of 
course . . . but suddcnlj'' some one cried, “ Tlic King !'• 
coming.” In a moment the table was restored to its {jrojKr 
place, and half a dozen chairs were speedily set in a semicircle 
by the sofa on which the Queen had already taken her sent, 
boll upright, starched, and dignified. The Maids of Ifonnur, 
like a bevy of frightened doves, had also sat down with their 
hands demurely folded in their Injxs, grave and sulahu-d. A*"- 
the King lingered some time in the ant<‘chamb(‘r, f!u.‘ Queen nud 
her companions began twiddling their linnnbs to see who cuttM 
twirl fastest; but when he entered, the QueonV pretty* smnh 


hands lay idly' in her lap, and the ladies rose and in .a 
like so ninny wax figures, whilst he ivenf up to the n ano 
inquired after her welfare. She re[)iit'd in langui'-litng ' 
that the state of her health was not nuteii to tnev t of. ami th 
she felt very tired and done up Hus morning. Tho Kinjr 
so eoneenu-d and Irouhlcd vdien he heard tlsiv d-pn : - 
arss^ver that the (Jueenh* latHes hud the difiauhj 

refrain fnun laughing. He next asked wlu lher ‘lu* ti;< a. 
u;dkitig or driving llnit afteriuH>n, t'» v.ht*'!i ?•!!>’■ oplu'd 
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same drawling tone, “ Yes, if my strength permit, and I feel 
able.” 

As there was nothing further for the King to inquire about, 
or to suggest, the Queen and her ladies were very anxious for 
him to go. There was a long silence, neither of the two uttering 
a syllable ; but presently the Queen rose and lightly tripped 
across the room to where the piano stood, opened it, and fixing 
her gaze upon the beautifullj’^ inlaid top, she began to play a 
plaintive air. She had no idea that Gustaf Adolf loved 
music, and thought how sweet it was of her to play to him. 
He remained standing by the piano for some time, with his 
hand over his eyes and a solemn expression on his face, as if he 
were at church. 

It was the first time he had heard her play, and he enjoyed 
it. But to give him pleasure was just about the last thing the 
Queen had had any intention of doing ; she had sat down to 
play thinking that if she did so the King would hasten his 
departure ; but as he still lingered she had an inspiration. 

She stopped abruptly, and when the King, roused from his 
reverie by the sudden silence, took his hand from his eyes and 
looked round, he was not a little alarmed to see that the Queen’s 
head had sunk upon the arms of the chair, that her eyes were 
closed, and her arms hanging limply by her side. 

“ Her Majesty has fainted,” he said to one of the ladies. 
“ Be so good as to help me carry her to her bed.” 

The ladies, however, were not in the least alarmed at the 
Queen’s indisposition, their only trouble was how to keep their 
countenances, for before she fainted the Queen had given them 
a wink that this catastrophe was only the merest ruse for 
getting rid of the King. He supported her head Avhilst the 
ladies held her feet. They had not gone many steps with their 
burden when Froken Kockull suddenly let go, because Her 
unconscious (?) Majesty had pinched her in the leg ; and 
Froken Kaulbars called out in affright when the Queen also 
nipped her. Happily the King did not notice anything ; he 
was too intensely sorry for the Queen’s sudden illness. When 
the august sufferer was at last safely deposited, the six ladies 
ran about like so many wild geese, tumbling over each other 
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in their haste to find Eau-de-Cologne, vinaigrettes, salts, anti 
reviving drops. The King stood at the head of the bed, and 
sighed deeply when he saw how long the Queen was in coming 
round. Poor Gustaf Adolf, .always dogged by ill-fortune ! . . . 
Just now he had enjoyed a brief, quiet time, and behold, it 
was all over again : his voice shook as he besought her ladies 
to come to the Queen’s assistance. 

They did, indeed, all they could, but wliilsl Froken Minctlc 
Piper was holding the vinaigrette to the Queen’s nose, she felt 
a nip in her arm ; and as Froken Frederica Ehrcnbill was 
bathing the Queen’s temples with Eau-dc-CoIognc, the patient 
tickled her surreptitiously in the side ; and when, nl the 
King’s request, Froken dc Geer gave the Queen a few drops 
of camphor on a piece of sugar, she playfully bit. her finger. 
They were one and all bursting with a desire to laugli the whole 
time this comedy was going on. At length tlic Queen came 
to, and whispered faintly, and with eyes closed ; “ Perhaps 
it would be better if I could be undressed and pul into 
bed.” 

In anxious tones the King replied: “That would certainly 
be best.” 

He stayed a few minutes longer, wailing for the Queen to say 
some little word of comfort to him before he left ; but she lay 


quite still and shut her eyes. 

Then the King said gently : “ I hope you will soon be better,” 
and with n bow to the ladies departed, not wishing to luiuht 
the preparations for the Queen's comfort. Tiieir elu'ek.s [tufud 
out with suppressed laiigliler, the Queen and her mnideni 
wailed until the last sound of the King’s foot'^h-ps’ luul diid nv.ay, 
then their mirth had free course. Wifli one boimtl th<* Qif^n 
leapt out of btd, the oak ln!>le vas once nuue put out, and thnr 
g.ame eontinrted just as it ba.d been before tlie King had es'ta 
as a r/'U.ssr-p/ojAfr. 

Tin re eati be no doubt that |w had suspeelcd ‘^nntrtfiusv, 
though he did not slinw if, or uhy should he ha\e g.ese tth t<‘ 
sjnnd Christmas at Hagn with only n few of In- g^ntl-r.- Su 
nstd witlumt vouchsafing a. wand of t vplanatiue, to 
The Qtieejj was %t,iy lur'^nus muf friglitcJird : :he '•*11 1 
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in their haste to find Eau-de-Cologne, vinaigrettes, salts, and 
reviving drops. The King stood at llie head of the bed, and 
sighed deeply when he saw how long the Queen was in coming 
round. Poor Gustaf Adolf, alwaj's dogged by ill-fortune ! . . . 
Just now he had enjoyed a brief, quiet time, and behold, it 
was all over again ; his voice shook as he besought her ladies 
to come to the Queen’s assislanec. 

The}’’ did, indeed, all they could, but whilst Froken JMinettc 
Piper was holding the vinaigrette to the Queen’s nose, she felt 
a nip in her arm ; and as Froken Frederica Ehrcnbill was 
bathing the Queen’s temples with Eau-dc-Colognc, the })alicnt 
tickled her surreptitiously in the side ; and wlien, at the 
King’s request, Froken do Gccr ga\'c the Queen a few drops 
of camphor on a piece of sugar, she playfully bit her Unger. 
Tlicy were one and all bursting %Yith a desire to laugh the whole 
time this comedy was going on. At length the Queen c.amc 
to, and whispered faintly, and with eyes closed : “ Perhaps 
it would be better it I could be undressed and put into 
bed.” 

In anxious tones the King replied: “That would certainly 
be best.” 

Ho stayed a few minutes longer, waiting for the Queen to say 
some little word of comfort to him before lie left ; but she lay 


quite still and shut her eyes. 

Then the King said gently: “ I hope you will soon be 
and with a bow to the ladies dcp.arled, not wisljing to hinder 
the preparations for the Queen’s comfort. Tlieir cheelo, puffed 
out with suppressed laughter, the Queen and her maiden- 
waited until the last sound of the King’s footstrps had du il away, 
then their mirth had free oourse. ^Vjth one hound the Queen 
leapt out of bed, the oak fable was once mf»re jiut <iuf, and tlaor 
game emitimied just as it had been heforr the King had renw 


as a cha.',s^('-plaisir. 

Tlere can be no doubt that he had Mo-p* etr*! vonwthing, 
thougli he did not show if, vhy sh^udd hr hace gen-' o.> 
^prn<I Chri'-tmas at Hngn 'vith only a /r‘w of hi - gentl'e. 
;\nd without vnueh'-.afing n word «*f t Kplruintion t«i nnyo'’ 
riu Quten was vny m rvous and fiightcntd ; slo- r-v- ' 
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endured any amounl ot scoldinr: ami r-T'’' 


'srh”'- ^ ^ 
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be left in Unit way 


M-cu ihrntirlt c.'ni'MU' r-'- >-*■' 

4 



tuitt UC llltvi 4.H* 

ill those rural surroundings. lu‘ '•‘‘a? 

neivs should arrive that (’ounl Fer-.n u.-. - -y ^ 

at Rastadt as the l^nvov from hwcdvn. Af.d ,r. n . . -r - 

being here or there was a matter of }Hrh vt ^ 

Queen, he preferred Ilaga. wlivu- Iv o»»uta ' '.tS'.-; 

rambles, lo walk off his impalieuc o whil'.t v.atUtv,:. ^ ^ ^ 
Should Count Fersen omv ba uivoihU-l 'h' i f- 
plenty of work for tliu King, who'i’ tuiml h'-d h■^’^ il:*. * 
from the most important cvent.s in Furo]»'' t’V if.*- 
state of health of the Queen. Her faintisig>‘it of ilf p?* i r. 
day had greatly depressed him. but vda n b" he.d mb-tiiv d 
that she was better, and had slept oill, tha*- v-,*/ j,i» r--.*,’ 
why he should not go lo his fnvourilo counlry-r.. ■ idre.e 
When the anxiously expected ind ot l.ot 

the neivs was the reverse of pleasant. XriUiir FsaJi*" n >■". 
Austria were inclined to receive Count VVr-'n'f. rrr^h~ 5 tt?.%l-. 
or to recognise the right of Sweden to tahr any p.wt 
soever in the Congress. Terrible disappoinlnu ni 1 Tie Ki*-!: 
could hardly read to the end. He opened lh«- diM.r- of th- tv d 
damask room, for his sleeping nparlni' Hl \va-. far t‘M ''.nail 
to allow of the perambulations of one anxiotis to pel b.o’t; lii*. 
clearness of iudgment and reasoning. 

The room, of course, was empty, and the King pae-tl 
lessly up and down, crumpling the desjiatcln-s in his baud ihiv 
while, yet ever and anon casting a ghmec at the thick toll id 
papers. The sentry' posted under the window pueed up ar.d 

waTt regularity with which the Ki?,- 

was tabng his sindcs in his drawing-room. 

room 'IS or u eurious noise hi U.,- 

clooV 1 ^ ^ bracket on winch stood c. nc»hl 

a siweS 
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ant. As the man did not immediately appear, the King con- 
tinued ringing as if all the tour corners of Haga were nhlayc. 
The sentinel saw no more, for the servant came to pick up Ihe 
bracket and take awaj- the debris. The King had gone to tlic 
window, and was stolidl}'" watching tlic sentr}' ; his appearance 
presenting nothing either very remarkable or attractive, the 
King turned his gaze towards the clouds. It had begun to snow. 
From force of old habit, and to calm his mind, the King 
apostrophised the flakes : “ Slow, slow ; quick, quick,” .ns they 
fell, as he had been used to do in his childhood’s days from his 
nursery’’ window, when he believed that they were ol)C'cliciit 
and fell according to his command. Now it seemed to him that 
they did exactly the contrary, falling fust when he said “ slow ’* 
and slowly when he said “ quick.” Tiic longer he watched their 
apparent contrariness the more it irritated him, and he tunnol 
from the window and resumed Iiis everlasting promen.'icle 
up and down the room, his hands clasped behind his back. 

Wlicn, after scr-cral hours of this mlncccssary e.xcrcise. he at 
last grew tired, he turned into his bedchamber, which he loekid, 
refusing to see or speak to anyone. He gave as a reason that h'* 
was feeling ill, but everyone knew that that was merely the 
result of anxiety and worry. 

The following day the King ordered his carriagt- and drove 
to Stockholm, where l\e wanted to do a few lionrs’ serious wors 


with some of his Ministci-s, whom he now no longer invited to 
Haga. Kcforc starling, he juiid a short visit to his jnotlwr- 
He inquired after her licallh, and linving heard timl it 
satisfactory, he lingorcci a few minutes in silence, tfmn vent 
down and look his seal in his chaise, loo miserable jind di-pre*. • a 


to jiny any other calls eu route. If liapp' jud to Iw fh*' d .v 
before Cliristnms Isve. The Queen, ignomnt of Ih** y M 'V 
which had fallen on tin* King from foreign part -, ittesgmed fh’ 
his irritability and depressitm, and the l« ttijv r he laid e 

Haga, were eamud by (lisplea-.ure with her, aiul h.ad ‘ 

in her OW7J mind tliCtt that jireventfd hisf taninglotoett. t>» 
she heard that he hn/l eotn'-, slu* waitf d f. ver.-l ' s| • * • ■ 

hiJU, .and was fully r< ojIvmI to eiuidiug hrr If t“ or. ^ - 

salisfacti'uu Sh*’ had bsm in vt-»y !r>v 


.. ti 
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departure for Haga, and took it as a great slight to be thus left 
alone in her first “ Yule-tide ” in Sweden. What would the 
people in Baden say when they heard of it ? But he had come, 
so everything would be made right. When he should come to 
see her she would try her best to persuade him cither to remain 
in Stockliolm over the holidays at least, or to take her back 
with him to Haga ; if only she could summon up courage enough 
to proffer her request . . . she was always so afraid. He 
might answer something which would put her out of temper . . . 
what then ? However, she would endeavour to make him 
understand how unhappy his odd behaviour made her. So, 
by way of making the time pass more quickly, she began to 
play vith her pet dog and her parrot ; tired of that, she opened 
her piano, and sat down to play. It had been very ill-done of 
her to leave off so abrujDtly the last time, when the King had 
seemed so thoroughly to enjoj’^ her music . . . but the 
temptation to be “ contrairy ” had been too strong for her 
that day ,* to-day she felt gentle and submissive as a lamb, 
and if she had not been so afraid of him she would have been 
genuinely glad to see him ; but he delayed his coming. The 
Qiieen knew that he was in the Queen-Mother’s apartments, 
and she felt hurt that his first visit should not have been to 
herself. Nevertheless, she resolved to show no resentment ; 
rather would she show a little extra deference and pleasure 
when he did come. Still he lingered. 

She went to her dressing-room window and looked out. 
The icing’s sleigh, richly decorated with snow-nets, was drawn 
up in the quadrangle. Presently she saw the sentry present 
arms ... a sure sign that the King must be coming out. 

The lackey lilted the bear-rug, the King got in and took the 
reins, and the Equerry took his seat by the .King’s side. A 
sharp crack of the whip and the sleigh disappeared under the 
archway. The King had not paid a visit to his Consort, nay, 
he had not even so much as glanced up at her window, where she 
stood, pale and trembling. 

When the sleigh was quite lost to sight she covered her face 
with her hands and wept and sobbed unrestrainedly. 
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T he dismal, tedious Christmas and New Year’s liolidny^ 
were over, but during the whole of .lanuary aiul 
February the King remamed at Ilaga, only coniitig 
to Stockholm at long intervals. "Wlicn at last he took up his 
residence in the capital he drove daily to Ilaga. and .spent 
nearly as much time there as though he had never left it. 
The King’s humour was indeed incomprehensible ; he and hi*: 
Queen seemed for ever at cross-purposes, and [here ajipea red 
no prospect of their living togelhcr in peace and harmony. 
Rut at tins time the King was obliged to attend scrioudy to 
affairs connected with the Government ; it mattered liltl-' 
whether he were happy or the reverse, these things had to Ih* 
done, and being by nature scnrpulously lu'uourahlf and 
conscientious he could not .shirk them, tliough after the gn-vf 
rebuffs he had met willj, both in public and private, he fch 
no very keen interest in anything. 

The young QuecT\ was entirely at loose ends. Sound Ittv/', 
hut not vciy- often, .she sought .solace at Jicr piano, atul osu'!" 
every mail-day siic WTOtc to one or another of her family. 
But she had not much to w'rite uboxil . . . everything 


Sweden v.-.a^; .so intolerably dull. 

In order to throw <Iust into the eyi-.s of tiv' p('{»jde, tli^ Ksee 
and Queen not unfrequently showal themselves tog.-tler m 
the Royal box at the playhouse ; hut they weVe not '..'ry 
encouraging to look upon . . , both had frrtSf<{ Sh'UV'bi. 
white and thin, so that it was pitiJibh* to *f e ({a n*. 1 Iv' tibn- 


yawned fit to dislocate her jaw's, und wa*. aUvny'. levvtt *. 
the snni'" whether tin- o|mni Wtrr “ Gu .taf Ua--. 


It 

o; tf - 
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comedy “ Cora and Alonzo.” The King sat absently looking 
straight in front of him, usually with a scowl upon his face. 
He could never be at ease in the Opera House where his father 
had been so foullj' murdered. 

Nothing could equal the dullness and depression reigning 
at the supper-table after the performances at the Opera House, 
both as regarded the august host and hostess, the guests 
invited, and the Court in general. When the banqueling-room 
was reached (which was aboiit S.30) the Iving, of course, 
had to make the round and address a few gracious words to 
each guest, but the Queen sat in solemn silence at one of the 
tables. Both slic and the King felt embarrassed, and exchanged 
never a word, tliough silting side by side. Tlicir bored and 
miserable faces naturally had a most dispiriting effect on those 
present, and it was with an intense feeling of relief that, 
when supper was at last ended, they saw the Royal couple 
depart for the Palace with outriders and torchbearers. The 
King and Queen were really like two children who cannot agree. 
He was too inexperienced and ignorant to know how a woman 
should be treated ; she was not clever enough to delude the 
King into believing that she had any affection for him ; even 
if she had none, it would have been better policy, and made life 
less burdensome for both, especially for herself . . . for the 
King’s conduct would not then have hurt her so much. But 
somehow she always failed in his presence, and now she began 
to behave in a way ■which must have led the King to think 
that it was a matter of the most perfect indifference to her 
whether he were pleased or not ; this, of course, wounded his 
self-love and pride beyond measure, and he felt that he could 
not endure this life much longer. Some alteration must be made, 
and he had already settled in his mind the form it should take. 

The month of April was drawing to a close, and the Queen 
was in her wildest, most exuberant spirits, after having wept 
from morning till evening the previous day. On this day, and 
when several people were present, she had for a joke pulled the 
wig from off the head of one of her gentlemen in attendance, 
and had emptied a cup of chocolate into it ; upon another 
she had squirted water with her spray-diffuser. It goes without 
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‘auo}n aui aAna} ?ou noiC pip ^qA\ I s-tsq^ q^nn} aoAau ?sntu auo 
?nq? ‘punj injpnaap siq? o?ui ?ooj n ?as j .taAa lo axu qa? ?ou 
noX pip ^qAV ‘qQ ‘no A asna^d ppioAv ?nq? f jaiiB pun an2i?nj 
q?iA\ saoaid pajpuxiq n o?ui qnaaq pun do.xp j q?xm ‘uunpunxu 
asauiqQ n aqq vCqnoiunqoaui pou pun ‘punq ^tu ui aj?daos 
n pun ‘pnaq ^xu uo uaao.xo ppS n q?iAv ssa}uox?oxu ?p o? ?qgxxo j 
‘ou f Axiom aq jou ‘Xnjd ?jU?smu j ?nq? a.xnAvn iCpoajiad xun 
I ■ * ■ 6 5 5 ■ ?uaAV aqs uaqx •jC|?xia}oxA padxun?s aaddqs 

ui?ns qon^q ai??q aq? uinSn pun 5 ssojd os Suppo{ sqaaAV pun 
sXnp loj ?noqn oB xiOiC aas o? unq? dn-ouiAV 0 |q pooS qSnoioq? n 
aAnq o? ja??aq si ?i 'xiaq? aauo ?n uiSaq ‘qa^ • • • '?nq? jo| 
Suippos n aAnq o? SuxoS xun j asoddtis j f osixioo jo ‘no;C ox „ 

^ jauuniu ?nq? ui Suiqnads 

noX am xuoqAV ox „ : Pl'ns pun ‘Xpa.xaq pau.xn? Suqi aqx 
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beside herself : “ Am I to be sent back to Baden, then ? Oh 
no I No I ” 

“ It is impossible that tilings should remain as they are now,” 
answered the Iving ; “ my patience and indulgence are at an 
end, and as you do not in ^13" ^vay wish to conform to my 
wishes, and are unwilling to learn the language of the laud 
in which 3’’ou are so uuhapp3% or to conduct yourself witli the 
dignity and decorum befitting a Queen, I consider Ihni the hot 
solution of the diflieult)^ not only with regard to yourself, 
but also with regard to the welfare of the countr3u” 

As he spoke he looked fixedly at the Queen, and the hard, 
cold look of the prominent, steely blue eyes so terrified her 
that she fell sobbing on her knees before liim. . . . All her 
defiance seemed to have been swept away in a nioment, 

“ Oh, don’t do that, don’t send me back in that degrading 
manner ; for 3'our reputation’s sake, I beseech Your .Majeity 
not to insist. \Vhat would the world say if it should l;e kuuwn 
tliat Your ^lajcst}'’ drove me away ? AH Europe would cry 
‘ shame ’ upon you. Your Majesty would lose all the pnudig.* 
which has hitherto been y'ours as King of Sweden, if you act so.” 

She knew tiiat he was listening to iver worils, and weigh* 
ing them carefulh’- in his mind, so she eontinued Iryir.g 
to soften him : “ Think of my brotlier and sisters, e,ud mv 
parents ; they would never get over tlie disgrace. For * 
sake do not send me buck ; it would be a deed lunvortliv »-f 


Looking at the milled curly lie;ul before iiini, the ICing --i’d ; 

It is not i wiio lutve behavetl in such an objceti'amuk. 
unseemly manner, it is you, my wife. ... It is m 4 / os- 
my brc-id at tabic into shapes of small hearts and throa th.-'u 
at my Ktiuerries.” 

“Is that why Count Huuth i; gtung he di am., “d 
askeil the Queen, rising from her Smees in much p.-rtum./a. v, , 
It was only fun ; and how did Your 'de.je dy ka>>a' * 

” I know things and 1 see tiling t,” tcnh’~d tie.* Kir-g %;• * 

*' and had I not tkealed b-'fojx* to fvHeee him oi l.i* p' 
Chjurt, Ytiur lias k'»’n .scji-a: enoU;*a 

lib di,'ania'.al esadii not but jo-Uow c, e-a-. .'auaUv' 
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nOiC Xjuo jt ‘Ava\. Ai3Ad ui no^ asnajd oq aAijqs puB ‘ajuv SuiAop 
puB pjiqnp qsom aqq aq qiAA j qnqq XqsaCBj^ I 

‘apuaS piiB poog aq oq piBs s^Cbaaib sbav j araoq qy -paqaiAV 
ion qi .laqqiau ran j -.lapisuoa iCBjd ‘^qsa[Bj/\[ jnoj^ ‘qO „ 
•auoqs JO qjBaq b qpm oq qgnoiia iCddBqun piiB ajqBiasim paqooj 
.laqqoSoqjB puB ‘spuBq qBms jaq SunjAv puB qdaAA uaan^ aqX 

•iCqBoiqsBOJBs Sui^j; aqq piBS j,‘amoq iCauinol! jnOiC no 
uiaqq jo ^qiiajd puq quv noji^^ ’qaAV UBraiag qnads puB ‘iCqqiAV 
piiB .laAOp ajB oqAA iiam qquA Suiqaam joj aauBqa iCiaAa noiC 
SinpjojjB mB I uapBg; oq lunqaj s^Xqsaj:Bj\[ jnoj^ guisiApB yCg „ 

^/qanm 

os miq aqii j iiosnaj fiiuo aqq si qnqj^ „ maan^ aqq qno qsjnq 
„*jaAap puB iCqqiAv os si puB *qaAV os UBmjag sqnads ajj „ 

jj'JoqBqoads 

SiiqqAVun ub sbav iCjquaoaj os j qoiqAV jo auaos guiXjipa 
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exceedingly slow, for he had already begun to tiiink it might 
be a relief to be rid of the Queen ; but then he had also to 
consider the stir such an action would create all over Europe, 
to say nothing of his own country ; and she, standing there 
with head bent, awaiting her doom, was certainly a very 
fascinating picture. He no longer looked so unassailably stern, 
and said at last : “ Perhaps a short stay at Gripsholm might 
be advisable till wc sec in how far Your Majesty intends 
moulding your conduct according to my wishes.’* 

A cry of anguish involuntarily escaped the Queen. 

“ For God’s mercy’s sake do not banisir me to Gripsholm. 
The cold and the loneliness there would be the death of me ; 


and it is haunted, Your Majesty ; I saw a terrible apparition 
there myself. It was . . .” 

The ICing turned very white. “ No, no ; do not say what you 
saw,” he said ; “ I don’t want to know. . . . Still, Gripsholm 
is a very comfortable and cliarming residence.” 

“ No, no ; I xoill not go there. I was so dreadfully frightened 
tlierc before, and, Your Majesty, I liave committed no crime. 
I promise not to be foolish or flighty any more. I will 
do all that the most devoted wife ant do.” 

The two kingly children (for in truth they were little mure) 
looked awkwardly at each otlier. 

“ You certainly have not fulfilled any of your wifely dutic*. 
up to now/” said the King frowning ; then he addul briskly, 
” I am a man witli the feelings of a man, who wishe s to make 
his wife happy, but who also requires a correspundir>g helieg 
on the part of that wife, without whieii no union can ever oe 


really happy.” 

The Queen’s face was suffused with blit-.lu;., and .‘■he hung 
her liead lower than before, as ;>hc uwckly replied : ” I 

try to improve . . . only keep me uith you, and tio not alaa,'.'. 

be angry with me, I pray, Vuur .Majc.dy.” 

A hard struggle was going on within the King'., bfisg. 

“ I am oftett hara.-ad or lu pain wi.en prop!,' fnin.a 1 
utsgry, iU'.d if I vcXnl it ilve-s not .'.Iways fon-sw- '.h-,. 

really tie said in a low eotce. 

Jfc ’-tM-d wjtlj the th^een’s hand iu bin and hu vo;,-.- a--* 
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though the ill-assumed haughtiness was in every ^vay preferable 
to the former levity and frivolity, with its alternate fits of 
creeping and wailing. 

It is not to be supposed that the Queen was cjuite as liappy 
as she strove to look. The fear of being sent back to Backn 
or banished to Gripsholm had frightened iier into submission, 
and in private with the Kang she felt as a kitten might do in 
the presence of a huge watchdog. She realised that it would 
fare ill with her if she -were too playful and merry, and she Wiis 
only safe when she (metaphorically) Wiis grovelling at her 
master’s feet, and suffering herself to be caressed by his icy 
Jjand, and whatever temper he iJiight be in, she dare not shake 
him off or go away. She was not only afraid of the King, but 
the tender, warm little heart could not help feeling a certain 
amount of pity for him also. Sometimes, wiien he had sat 
silent and abstracted, his harassing thoughts would drive hitu 
to pace up and down like a caged lion. She would sit and look 
at him, wondering what could be in the wind now. Occasionally 
slie could make a slirowd guess at what was trou!>ling him. 
for her motlicr and sisters frequently told licr what wc.i 
happening abroad in their letters. She tried to take in what 
was going on in tlie world beyond Sweden, not because fuaigu 
politics interested her, but because she was anxious to I'iud out 
to what came to assign the King's vc.xatiuu, and so to be ci rtain 
that it was nothing on her part which had provoked it, and that 
she need fear no threat of being sent home or b;ini;.hcd. Tiic 
young Queen’s astute nuither had oiav observed that eventj 
in Europe at that time elumged as (ptiekly and were a,, diven-o 
fied as the patterns in a kideiduseopc ; siu: always renuuuk r^d 
the simile, and felt sis if she were indeed luuktng thriaad* 
kaleidoscope. It was tlie Ereuch who put in tiu- bii » eoh^nf-d 
glass, and that Corsle.m. tletienvl JJuonapaft‘ ' * 

them up in dire confU'-ion. ifardly had siic ijo 
when it was already blurred and npl.as.d by 
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aq ami:} Ai3A0 saAa snopeue ipiAV uiiq qn paqooi ^iiosuoo siq 
f qqSnoq^ daap ui s:}uaui:}iede s.uaan^ aq^ ui UAvop pue dn guiaed 
gnijj aq^t aas ajoui aouo oav ‘sja?eAV aq:} oqe^ 05 iiaaq peq aq 
a.xaqAV ‘tAapai\[ uioaj lun^a.x siq jo^je ‘:}snSny ur yCep iCmejc auQ 


■pucigug; o^eqiinnq pue 
suoTSsassod qs^ug; aq^ qae^^e o:) o.xaq:} ‘saipui qseg; aqq oq XeAv 
srq uo luiq Avotfs tiaAO qiiSiui ojnqaid qxau aqq qeqq paieoj sbav qj 
•ssaaans aqx?uiiqin jo iCquicqjoo oiqeaoscaj qnoifqiAv nStcdiueo 
Aue SuiqeqAapim Xpisw oq noAiS qou ‘le-iauag Aivss. v scav 
oqjcdenona onn^s qcqq joj ‘eqqoso^j jo pun Xqia qeqq jo Suppaq 
pun guriuioqs aqq ‘qdXgg ur ‘capun.vaiY qn qoaq i{otiajj[ aqq jo 
jTJATi.TO ajns aqq paquosajdai qi ‘qruqq jo pnaqsui qnq f qsqSng 
aqq Xq qaaq tiouo.Tji; aqq jo uoiqtiiuquuu qnqoq aqq jo qnqq oq 
pi;noAv ojnqord qxau aqq qt;i(q odoi{ paKsajdxa Xqejouog u svm qj 
I qaq ppoo oq^v 1 ’^•'’inuruf .10 ‘saplusi ‘uopuoT[ ^punpoag 
‘pUT3[0Ji ‘qdXgg; oq og oq apraap quaiuoui Xuvr qx: qqSjiu aq qnriq 
‘sutj[d siq OJOAV ‘paapiij ‘aiqtma og ‘aq oq Xiaqq scav oaoui 
qxau s,aq.Tndeuong[ qeqAv ssanS pjnoa auo ou .toj ‘adoosopia^aq 
aqq tn anaddn qxau p[noA\ uoiqmnquioa quqAV qaq pinoa auo 
•sp.iTJAiqsna ja’s oq uoinoj^ gujAua{ suav ‘qaaq ijauaij; agjn[ 
e JO puaq aqq qu ‘aq.tudt’uonjx p:.iauaQ \ pagunqa a.inqatd aqq 
guiuqqgjq jo qsuq xr jo ssauqjiAxs ax|q xjqiAv ; oq ‘puxqSug; uodn 
paxij X[Sur.TaAX7AXun stjax uorquaqqu s\as{a aiioA.iaAa pun uavo jar{ 
qsqqAV ‘quaiuoui Xuxi qx? puv{ oq paqaaclxa aq qquuu ‘aqaxidtuionQ; 
]iuaua«[) aapun ‘ijauajj ax{q a.xax{A\ ‘puxxiSttjj jo sajoxjs atjq uo 
paxq saXa .raq claaq oq paqjoqxa suav aqs puir *puxj(guj|; qsuiugt.’ 
ooue.T^q JO snoiqxuxKla.id aqqjxiAx ai}q oq osp? ; aqqnday xjauajj 
X.X.XOS quasaad oi[q jo ux7[cl ax{q uo paqapoiu ‘aqqndajj uxxiqaApij 
aqq oqur uoiqiuapajj ssiAvg ai{q jo uoisJOAUoa aijq oq paqaaitp 
uoaq ptiq uoiquoqqx? aaq ‘ppoAV giq axjq ui aaxqd saquq qxxqq 
qx? JO qspiui ox[q ur ‘Xus oq os ‘si xjaiqAx ‘pmq paAOj-qaTiiu qxxqq 
‘uaptjg; moij •s.iaiquo.ij aqq ssoioxi adoj page aqq paqjoasa puq 
sdoojq q3UD.Tj aqq Avoq puxj ‘aauxj.qq jo uoiqoaqoad axjq japuu 
aqqnda^ v amoq-j poiuixqaoAcI pxjq pxixi ‘adoj oi[q jo Xqjjoqqnti 
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do the same. I have entered into direct communication with 
the IQng of England respecting the unlawful taking of a Swedish 
trading vessel not harbouring anything contrabarid, and have 
informed him of the unheard-of treatment to wliieh my subjects 
have been e.xposed. If he is a noble and righteous ruler lie 
can but deplore the conduct of his people, even as I should be 
the first to censure and punish any of 7ny people who dared 
to infringe the rights of any other Power, or to violate the treaty 
of neutrality by exporting firearms. By this England will be 
given to understand that Sweden is an independent kingdom, 
ruled by a Sovereign who considers it Ids first duty, at all costs, 
to defend the rights of his people.” 

Though she did not understand one word of this long tirade, 
the Queen nodded approval, and looked adndringly at her young 
Consort as he spoke thus in proud and haughty tones, drawing 
his slender figure up to its full height. She thought of the 
episode at St. Petersburg, and at what incalculable cost he 
had stood strong and firm in his principles there, and .'>he felt 
sure that w’hatevcr he willed he woulcl carry through to the 
bitter end. But presently he nearly frightened her out of her 
wits by stamping his foot violently on the floor, and crying 
in a loud, angry voice : “ And if it be true that some one has 
been bold enough to say that Sweden h.as sunk into a kingdom 
of the third order, I swear that that slanderer shall take hacs: 
his words in the dust at my feet.” 

“ But who did say that ? I am sure it was not I,” cried the 
Queen in fear ; and I do not know who could have said suen 
a thing.” 

“ But / know who is sujiposed to have sjiid it, and tinit r. 
suflieient,” answered the King. ” It is a thing i can nrith-f 
forget nor forgive, and if some bloated up,»tart i-j the eu’gjfg, 
he shall learn to hii sorrow that such uttcraiava arc net 


allowed to pass unpunished, as sure as there 
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do the same. I have entered into direct communication with 
the King of England respecting the unlawful taking of a Swedish 
trading vessel not harbouring anything contraband, and have 
informed him of the unheard-of treatment to which my subjects 
have been exposed. If he is a noble and righteous ruler he 
can but deplore the conduct of his people, even as I should be 
the first to censure and punish any of my people who dared 
to infringe the rights of any other Power, or to violate the treaty 
of neutrality by exporting firearms. By this England will be 
given to understand that Sweden is an independent kingdom, 
ruled by a Sovereign who considers it his first duty, at all costs, 
to defend the rights of his people.” 

Though she did not understand one word of this long tirade, 
the Queen nodded approval, and looked admiringly at her young 
Consort as he spoke thus in proud and haughty tones, drawing 
his slender figure up to its full height. She thought of the 
episode at St. Petersburg, and at what incalculable cost he 
had stood strong and firm in his principles there, and she felt 
sure that whatever he willed he would carry through to the 
bitter end. But presently he nearly frightened her out of her 
wits by stamping his foot violently on the floor, and crying 
in a loud, angry voice : “ And if it be true that some one has 
been bold enough to say that Sweden has sunk into a kingdom 
of the third order, I swear that that slanderer shall take back 
his words in the dust at my feet.” 

“ But' who did say that ? I am sure it was not I,” cried the 
Queen in fear ; “ and I do not know who could have said such 
a thing.” 

“ But 1 know who is supposed to have said it, and that is 
sufficient,” answered the King. “It is a thing I can neither 
forget nor forgive, and if some bloated upstart is the culprit, 
he shall learn to his sorrow that such utterances are not 
allowed to pass unpunished, as sure as there is a God above. 


The King’s mind at this time was far too much occupied 
with General Buonaparte and his doings. The General was a 
veritable rock of offence to Gustaf Adolf, and there was no 
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An Exiled King 

That same autumn the Court were enjoying simple and in- 
expensive pleasures at Drottningholm. The King would not 
hear of money being uselessly spent on amusement, but im- 
pressed upon the Queen that he and she must both set the 
nation an example of strict economy, seeing the times were so 
bad. 

The w'ar in Egypt between France and England had, already 
done considerable harm to trade in Sweden ; moreover, the 
country was threatened with a famine, because the most 
abnormal heat and drought had obtained throughout the 
months of May, June, and July. 

So the Court indulged in no extravagances, but contented 
itself with rides on improvised roundabouts in the park, and 
suchlike mild dissipation. Prizes were given to the winners, 
but even these were of the most simple, often consisting only 
of a rosette or favour, fashioned by the prize-giver’s own deft 
fingers, and in her colours. The King had never condescended 
to participate in these amusements, but after the last news from 
Egypt his spirits had improved so much that, at the Queen’s 
request, he joined in, especially as he had a strong desire to 
let her see how he could distinguish himself in those knightly 
games, which were such good preparation for the serious 
fighting he might have to engage in at any moment. The King 
was very ambitious to be victor in some of these tourna- 
ments, and one fine day he had his wish. As his success was a 
foregone conclusion the ladies had made preparations, and had 
asked the great poet, Leopold, to write some verses as a 
surprise for the King \vhen he should receive the prize. There 
was general rejoicing that fine September morning when he 
tilted the greater number of rings and cut off the “ Turk s 
head. The prize-giving was to take place on the “ Rondel, 
round which stools and chairs had been placed for the ladies, 
the Queen in their midst. Countess Ralamb (nee Duben) had 
been deputed to distribute the prizes, and she rose from her 
seat for that purpose. It was the custom for the prize-winner 
to kneel at the feet of the prize-giver when receiving the favour 
from the lady’s hand, and curiosity was rife as to whether the 
King would conform to the rule or not ; bets were even ma e 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE EXPECTED HEIR 

T he Eang at this time brooded silently and much as 
to what the closing year of the century would bring 
with it. He tried to look forward to a very joyful 
event, but that would not be until the end of the year, and he 
would have given much to Icnow whether the desire of the 
nation and his ovm was going to be granted. We know he was 
ever impatient of -waiting. In the meantime he was most 
kind and considerate to the Queen, who was charmed with his 
unwonted attention, and thought life would be perfect if only 
he could have been more calm, and not worry himself and her 
with speculations and signs and tokens of the most weird Idn 
in order to see whether the child they both so eagerly desire 
would bring happiness or woe. The Icing’s most fervent ws 
was for an heir to the throne, so much so, that he never cease 
saying, “ I am sure it wUl be a girl,” distressing himself and t e 
Queen. 

One fine morning in July, 1799, the King and Queen ^yere 
taking a stroll arm in arm in the beautiful park at Drottning 
holm. They were unattended, and had walked for some time 
in silence, when the King suddenly stopped short and sai • 
“ If I only knew whether it is going to be a Prince or a Princess 
I should consider a boy an omen for good, but then, of course, 
it is hound to be a girl — and why should it not be a girl ? 

“ And I should just like to know why it should not be a Prince, 
all the same,” replied the Queen. “ Those who expect 
appointment generally meet with disappointment, an 
who try to believe in good luck mostly have good luck , 've s 
very likely have the very best proof of that. 
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“ Give me that other daisy over there,” cried the Queen, and 
as he did not immediately fulfil her behest, she stamped her 
foot impatiently, crying, “ Give it me, give it me ! ” 

The King did not move from the spot, but looked at his 
Consort with an ominous frown on his countenance. She put 
her head on one side, half closed her eyes, and laughed so that 
her small white teeth gleamed like pearls between the red 
young lips. 

“ I beg a thousand pardons ! Would .Your Majesty perhaps 
be so very kind as to give me that flower ? ” 

The King at once picked it and gave it her, saying : “ Wiat 
will be the good of it ? . . . it is bound to be a girl.” 

“ I must see that first : ‘ Yes, no ; yes, no.’ ’’ 

“ You see it is ‘ No.’ ” 

“ Oh, do be quiet ! Forgive me, I did not mean to say that, 
of course. I ought to have said, ‘ Will Your Majesty kindly 
have a minute’s patience ? ’ ” 

The Queen puckered up her sweet little mouth as with every 
petal she plucked she said : ‘ Yes, no ; yes, no ; Yes.” 

“ Ah, that time you took off two petals,” said the IGng, who 
had been watching intently. 

“ No, I did not, it was quite fair : ‘ No, yes, yes, yes ; you 
see it ivas ‘ Yes.’ ” ) 

“ Your Majesty plucked off two petals instead of one that 
time,” reiterated the King. “ That was not fair.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and said ; “ Let us do it all 
over again. Shall I propose something ? We will take it in 
turn to pluck off one petal each, then it must be fair ; there is 
another daisy, give it me ... I mean, will you be so good 
as to give it to me ? ” 

She had sat down on a seat, and when the King had gathered 
the daisy he came and sat by her side, gently putting liis arm 
round her. She held the flower in her left hand and plucked 
off the first petal, saying as she did so, with an assumption of 
certainty, “ ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ ‘ No,’ said the IGng, plucking off the next, and so on, turn 
and turn about, until the sno^vy petals strewed the ground m 
front of them, and the Queen cried, “ ‘ Yes, yes, yes 1 ’ Long 
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But as the days went on the Queen began to be alarmed 
at keeping the Kang waiting so long, and she felt sorry that not 
only she and he, but the Court and the nation should be so 
long kept in suspense. 

To pass the time during the long tedious winter evenings she 
asked to be allowed to sit with the King in his study. She pro- 
mised to be useful and as quiet as a mouse, if he would only 
let her be near him. So each evening found them together 
until nigh upon midnight. The King sat attentively and 
conscientiously reading through every sheet of correspondence 
handed him by her, signing it in his large, bold hand, 
“ Gustaf Adolf,” then handing it back to the Queen, who 
strewed golden sand over the wet signature, and placed the 
sheets in immaculate order on the Avi'iting-table before her, 
the King looking on critically the while to see that no one sheet 
projected a hair’s-breadth beyond the other. 

But his growing impatience at the long delay distressed 
the Queen more and more, although she fully appreciated 
his consideration and kindly forbearance in not heaping 
reproaches upon her. October had merged into November, 
and still nothing happened. Fortunately papers from Paris 
diverted the King’s attention in some measure from the Queen s 
incomprehensible “ unpunctuality.” Unfortunately, however, 
the news was of an irritating nature, and turned his temper 
into the greatest anger, whereas before he had only been 
impatient. 

The news, dated from Paris, October 14th, was as follows : 

“ It is officially reported, and that wdth certainty, that 
General Buonaparte has returned to Europe and to France; 
he is said to have landed from Egypt at Frejus, in the South of 
France, halfway between Toulon and Nice, on October 9th, 
accompanied by Generals Berthier, Lannes, Marmont, Murat, 
Andrewszy, and Citizens Monge and Berthollet. He was 
received by an enormous concourse of people, cheering and 
shouting, “ Long live the Republic ! ” He left the army in Egypt 
under very favourable conditions, and his unexpected return 
to France is interpreted as a signal success.” 

Having read this, the King sat motionless and lost in tiioug it. 
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A few days later came the poor young Queen’s hour of trial, 
and it was a long, troublous one ; all day and all night she 
suffered, but at two o’clock on the morning of November 9th 
a little son was born to the King. 

When Gustaf Adolf was informed that a little heir to the 
throne had made his appearance, he stood for a long time 
with hands clasped, unable to utter a word, whilst outside the 
thunder of cannon announced to the nation the joyful news 
that a Crown-Prince had been born. When the baby was 
brought to him, the King stared at it as though he could not 
believe it was really there. He tried to realize that his prayers 
had been granted, that his sinister premonitions had been 
ignominiously brought to nought, and that it was a fact that 
he had a son. He covered his eyes with his hand and his lips 
moved inaudibly. Before he was ready to receive the congratu- 
lations of the Court, he arranged with trembling hand the 
blue ribbon tied round the tiny Prince’s person. The same 
evening, accompanied by the Queen-Mother and the Duchess 
of Sodermanland and numerous torch-bearers, he went to the 
Church, where a “ Te Deum ” was sung, and a Thanksgiving 
Service conducted by the Bishop, Dr. Flodin. 


The little Crown-Prince’s cradle was put into a closely 
covered sleigh, and he was to accompany his parents to Norr- 
koping for the sitting of the Riksdag and the Coronation. He 
was but a few months old, and on the day fixed for the journey 
it was intensely cold, and people Avere of opinion that it Avould 
have been far Aviser to leave the little one comfortable at 
Stockliolm instead of taking him to Norrkoping. It Avas the 
King Avho had insisted on having the CroAvn-Prince Gustaf Avith 
him. It Avas an important and perplexing epoch, and the young 
King thought hislittle presence Avould, perchance, bring him good 
luck. Not that his happiness since the Prince’s birth had been 
untroubled ; on the contraiy, the happy cA^ent had been cele- 
brated by riots in Gothenburg, Malrao, Norrkoping, and 
Linkoping. At Upsala, too, there had been regrettable excesses 
and disgraceful scenes, Avhich the King maintained Avcre the 
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large for him and threatened every moment to fall off, had 
made a sore place on his forehead, and the pole supporting 
the Standard had snapped in two I 
However, it was well he had taken the Crown-Prince with 
him ; things might have been even worse if he had not ! 
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wondered if he had been the reverse under existing circum- 
stances ; for the weather was abominable' — stormy, blowy, and 
exceedingly cold. An icy north wind sighed and groaned in the 
tackle, the tempest howled and whistled in the sails which 
flapped helplessly in every direction ; there was a heavy sea 
running, and the rolling and pitching were truly awful. 

The King’s temper as he sat on deck was not ruffled in the 
least ; he was pleased with his journey. He and the Emperor 
Paul had met and parted as friends, and the King was proud 
of this friendship, for there was no one he admired more than 
the Emperor Paul ; he was Gustaf Adolf’s ideal of an absolute, 
all-powerful Sovereign, dictating his will in things both great 
and small, and knowing how to make himself obeyed by high 
and low ; having, moreover, plans and ideas totally unlike 
other men, and such as only a monarch could conceive and a 
monarch could understand. 

General Toll, Admiral Cronstedt, and a few others of the 
King’s gentlemen wKom mal de mer had not forced to seek their 
cabins, tried to get warm by pacing the deck ; noiv and again 
they would slink round to where they could catch a glimpse 
of the King, hoping that the icy blast might compel him to go 
below or to put on a fur coat at least, for etiquette forbade their 
putting on theirs, or using any kind of wrap to protect them- 
selves from the cold, so long as the King sat on deck with 
nothing more than his customary uniform. 

At last Count Nils Gyldenstoipe observed to General Toll : 

“ Do you go and talk to him, and try to get him to put on 
some-thing. We shall perish with cold ; my marrow is already 
frozen.” 

“ I wonder whose would not be,” cried Marshal de Besche. 

“ You must save our lives. General Toll, at any cost ; the only 
one he will listen to must be spokesman now, and that is you' 

The General at once went off in the direction of the King, 


who was evidently in a brown study. . 

“ Does Your Majesty not feel the cold wind ? ” he said, 
considering it unnecessary to beat about the bush as he saw the 
King shivering inwardly. 

“ Not particularly,” the latter replied. “ But tell me oi 
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don’t give up, but try your luck just once more. If anyone in 
the universe can make the King do anything, it’s ijou ; no one 
can look after him like you. General.” 

“ I will have one more tiy,” replied the General, rubbing his 
half-frozen hands hard to get back a little feeling into them ; 
“ but I dare not go at him straight, as I did before ; it would 
be the worse for us if I made him angry. Let us at least be 
thankful that he cannot order us to appear stark naked, though 
iliat couldn’t be much worse than it is at present.” 

The General went a little way forward, but the boat rocked 
so that he could only stagger from side to side ,* when at last 
he managed to get a little nearer to the IQng, the latter called 
to him : “ General Toll, can you guess what I am thinking 
about ? ” 

“ I cannot. Your Majesty,” replied the General, his chief 
interest being centred on something he shrewdly guessed the 
King was not thinking of, viz. that he should put on his fur 
overcoat. In his own mind he was convinced that the ICing’s 
thoughts were principally occupied with the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra. 

“ I was thinking,” said the King, “ that I shall at once adopt 
the Russian mode in the Army ; I mean that officers should 
wear their caps straight over their eyes, and carry their gloves 
and cane in their hands. What do you think about it. General ? ” 

“ A splendid idea ! But a propos of clothes, does not Your 
Majesty think it would be advisable to put on an overcoat in 
this bitter weather ? ” 

“ I never heard that Charles XII wapt himself up in furs,” 
returned the King gravely ; “ but if you feel the cold, General, 
why don’t you walk about to get warm ? ” 

The General felt snubbed and went ; as he passed, his com- 
panions called out : “ WeD, what success ? ” 

“ It is impossible,” said Toll ; “ Charles XII is not reported 
to have indulged in a fur coat 1 ” 

“ I’ll be hanged if he w'on’t have to wear one crossing Alands- 
haf,” burst out Dc Bcschc, so loud that Admiral Cronstedt 
gave him a warning look. He thought he noticed the King 
turning sharply that way. General Toll winked his eye. 
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don’t give up, but try your luck just once more. If anyone in 
the universe can make the King do anything, it’s you : no one 
can look after him like you, General.” 

“ I will have one more try,” replied the General, rubbing his 
half-frozen hands hard to get back a little feeling into them ; 
“ but I dare not go at him straight, as I did before ; it would 
be the worse for us if I made him angry. Let us at least be 
thankful that he cannot order us to appear stark naked, though 
that couldn’t be much worse than it is at present.” 

The General went a little way forward, but the boat rocked 
so that he could only stagger from side to side ; when at last 
he managed to get a little nearer to the ICing, the latter called 
to him : “ General Toll, can you guess what I am thinking 
about ? ” 

“ I cannot. Your Majesty,” replied the General, his chief 
interest being centred on something he shrewdly guessed the 
King was nol thinking of, viz. that he should put on his fur 
overcoat. In his own mind he was convinced that the King’s 
thoughts were principally occupied Avith the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra. 

“ I Avas thinking,” said the King, “ that I shall at once adopt 
the Russian mode in the Army ; I mean that officers should 
wear their caps straight over their eyes, and carry their gloves 
and cane in their hands. What do yoii think about it, General ? ” 

“ A splendid idea ! But a propos of clothes, does not Your 
Majesty think it Avould be advisable to put on an overcoat in 
this bitter Aveather ? ” 

“ I never heard that Charles XII Avrapt himself up in furs/’ 
returned the King graA^ely ; “ but if you feel the cold, Gcr 
Avhy don’t you Avalk about to get Avarm ? ” 

The General felt snubbed and Avent ; as he pa*- 
panions called out : “ Well, Avhat success ? ” 

“ It is impossible,” said Toll ; “ Charlc' 
to have indulged in a fur coat ! ” 

“ I’ll be hanged if he Avon’t //o' 
haf,” burst out Dc Bescl*- 
gave him a Avarninv ’ 
turning sharply that 
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stating that Vice-Admiral Palmquist had been utterly unable 
to take the Swedish fleet out of Karlscrona, owing to violent, 
contrary winds. “ There are always contrary winds somehow,” 
muttered the King between his closed teeth. “ But I shall 
teach them to sail when I command it, no matter what winds 
may be blowing.” 

And he straightway wrote an order where he stood to 
Wachtmeister for the instant dismissal from the command of 
the fleet of Vice-Admiral Palmquist. 


“ So the Emperor Paul is dead ; he died suddenly from an 
attack of apoplexy.” These words Gustaf Adolf repeated over 
and over again, without seeming to grasp their import. “ He has 
died just now when he was most wanted. The Emperor Paul 1 
And it is barely three months since I last saw him. In his best 
years, in the prime of life . . . and now he is dead. It is too 
great a blow to be true ! How can one bear it ‘? I am often 
told that I fret and worry needlessly — but do I ? Is not this 
enough sorrow ? The Emperor Paul is no more, and the 
English are besieging Kopenhagen, and soon it >vill have to be 
decided whether Sweden shall take up arms or not. But what- 
ever the end may be, I shall not submit to a disgraceful truce, 
as the Danes have done ; with life and limb I will defend the 
rights of my Kingdom, if need be . . . but the Emperor Paul 
is dead . . . from an apoplectic stroke ! ” 


In the great hall of the Palace at Karlscrona stood Gustaf 
Adolf. The Russian Count von PalUen, who had arrived to 
notify the IHng of the demise of the Emperor Paul and the 
accession of the Emperor Alexander, was to be received in 
special audience that evening. 

The King carried himself more erect and stiffly than usual, 
but his face was drawn with grief, for he knew now what the 
“ stroke ” had been that had caused that death. lie knew /low 
that the Emperor Paul had bcvn treacherously assassinated. 
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CHAPTER XX 


VISITORS FROM BADEN 

T he young Queen Frederica was anticipating a great 
pleasure — a joy she had never even dared hope for. 
In a very short time she was to have the felicity of 
having her much-loved parents, her only brother, and her 
youngest sister on a visit ; they were to come direct from St. 
Petersburg from visiting the Empress Elisabeth, and were 
even now on their way from the capital of one daughter’s 
dominions to that of another. 

The Queen looked forward with great pride and delight to 
exhibiting to her parents and relations her two beautiful 
children, the Crown-Prince Gustaf and the infant Princess 
Sophia, who had been born soon after the ICing’s return from 
Karlscrona, and was now nearly five months old. The Queen’s 
happiness would have been complete if the King had not all 
through that summer been so intensely irritable and hypo- 
chondriacal. Frederica sometimes wondered whether it was 
grief for the death of the Grand Duchess Alexandra, which had 
occurred in the spring, that was at the bottom of the King’s 
variable humour and depression, and as she had always been 
more or less jealous of the Grand Duchess, she did not like to 
think so. Whatever might have been the cause, one thing was 
certain, and that was that the King had very frequently been 
angry with his Consort during their journey to Skune, also during 
their stay at Beckaskog, an estate belonging to Count Toll, 
where they had spent part of the summer. They had returned 
to Stockholm by way of Gothenburg and Trolllhittan, and the 
King maintained that the Queen seemed to become daily more 
indifferent and less disposed to try to gain the love of his people 
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nay, almost uncouth, their own daughter’s behaviour was 
when the crowd so heartily cheered. 

The Queen was in hopes that the King would find her 
mother as fascinating and attractive as did all who met her, and 
that first afternoon she mostly sat with her father’s or mother’s 
hand in hers, listening "with beaming eyes to the conversation 
which her mother was carrying on with the King about the 
affairs of Europe ; he and she quite agreed in their opinion 
of the First Consul, whom the Grand Duchess called an 
“ usurper ” and the King an “ upstart.” The King was all 
interest and animation so long as Buonaparte formed the 
subject of conversation. The Queen’s mother was a woman 
of keen perceptions, and saw more with her one eye (the other 
was sightless) than the majority of folk did with two; and 
although a good deal of territory had been ceded to Baden by 
the First Consul, she was sharp enough to see that the dis- 
advantages would more than counterbalance any advantages 
gained from the addition. She had no liking for Buonaparte, 
and felt not the least spark of gratitude towards the French 
Republic or the man at its wheel. 

The Queen had been rather perturbed as to how her peculiar 
Consort and her mother would get on together, both being 
always positive in their own opinion, and disinclined to 
yield. ' 

With her father it was different, and she was almost certain 
the King would fall out with him. The Hereditary Prince of 
Baden, Karl Ludwg, was one of the most inconsistent and 
vacillating of men ; he could never assert himself nor command 
obedience or respect. 

However, everything went off marvellously well at Stock- 
hohn during the visit of the guests from Baden ; they made 
a most favourable impression on tlie people, and the festivities 
given in their honour brought a welcome change into the 
usually dreary and monotonous routine of life at Court. But 
as the Kin g insisted upon the visit to Sweden not being in any 
way behind that which they had just paid to Russia, he planned 
a stay at some country residence and a progress through the 
Provinces, instead of a continued residence in the cu])itul. 
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“ How you do fumble about, and how clumsy you are this 
morning, Waehlin,” he suddenly burst out. 

“ If Your Majesty would but have one minute’s patience.” 

“ I have had patience enough, but you are so awkward ; 
what do you mean by it ? I am not going to show myself with 
a sash tied like a bit of string,” and with that the King, although 
his hands shook, undid -the sash and flung it on the floor. 
Waehlin made another attempt, but he knew that his master 
had made up his mind that it shouldn’t be right, and so, of 
course, it again proved a failure. 

“ It is much too loose,” snapped the King ; “ it rides up 
when I turn — look at it ! A nice way you are doing your duty.” 

“ To-day must be an unlucky day for me, since it appears 
I am unable to do anything to Your Majesty’s satisfaction,” 
said Waehlin, in injured tone. 

The King was wild when he heard that, for the idea that it 
was going to be an unlucky day had obsessed his own mind. 
How many unlucky days had this year in store for him ? he 
wondered, and what particular piece of ill-luck was going to 
befall him on this day ? 

It suddenly occurred to him that it would probably be some- 
thing connected with the Queen. His first fiancee, the Princess 
of Mecldenmburg, had died in January and the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra in March. . . . Was the Queen to be the third ? 

Once in a fit of depression he had actually discussed it with 
her, and she had replied that both Princesses had died in 
child-bed, and that that was a thing of frequent occurrence 
among women who were constantly having children. 

The ICing had thought it unbecoming and indelicate in the 
Queen to say that. He could nevertheless not help thinking 
. . . “ /s she going to be the third ? ” 

If he had not been vexed with her that thought would never 
have crossed his mind, and he knew he was wrong to be annoyed 
with anyone so near to him. He was aware that his fits of 
temper spelt misfortune to the people concerned, and in spite 
of her shortcomings and many (according to his standard) 
imperfections, he was as fond of his wife as it was his nature 
to be of anyone, and if anything were to happen to her, he 
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“ Have you never heard the story about our fowls, Marie ? 
nor you, either, Karl ? Well, then, you shall hear it now. First 
I must tell you that when we were quite young, my sister and I 
nearly always had chicken for supper — chicJceti, did I say ? — 
they were the oldest, toughest fowls you can imagine ; we 
nearly broke our teeth over them, and I must confess ! tore off 
the flesh. You will, of course, remember that our rooms 
looked on to the poultry yard, and one evening I saw two old 
women hovering round it with the evident intention of catching 
some of the fowls. I very gently opened my window so 
that they should not hear me, and then I heard them 
say . . .” 

“ Oh, Frika, what did they say ? ” asked Prince Karl eagerly, 
as the Queen had to stop a minute for laughing. It was such 
a hearty, merry laugh that the King slowly turned his head 
in the direction whence it came. 

“ Well, listen ! One of the old women said, ‘ Let’s catch the 
oldest ; it’s good enough for the Princesses ! ’ You may believe 
I went to our parents and complained, and said I Avasn’t going 
to eat all the old hens in Baden, not I. So if you get nice, 
tender chickens now, you have to thank 7}ie for it.” 

The Edng looked at the Queen disapprovingly. Why should 
the Queen laugh like an ordinary peasant Aveuch ? It Avas 
certainly no laughing matter that the King should be kept 
Avaiting through some one coming doAvn late for dinner. . . . 

“ But I Avill not be angry, I Avill try not to mind,” 
thought Gustaf Adolf still standing silent. 

If the Queen took the King’s displeasure lightly because she 
did not perceiA''e it, her father took it the more seriously to 
heart ; he Avas in a great dilemma. He could not openly rebuke 
liis Consort, Avho, Avhen he Avent to hurry hex*, had ansAvered : 

” I am coming as soon as I am ready,” and he Avas much afraid 
of his son-in-laAv’s groAving ill-humour. From time to time he 
cast a furtive glance at him, much us a frightened chick might 
look at a turkey-cock gobbling and scraping his feathers along 
the ground. He also gave the Queen a Avarning look, and his 
two other children, that they should desist from laughing and 
talking during this aAvful AA'ait, for he had noticed tluit the King 
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Meanwhile, it was all Queen Frederica could do to keep her 
father quiet. 

“ Your husband,” he said, “ may be very nice when he likes, 
but I never in all my life came across a man who can be so 
morose and so depressing when he is displeased.” (This was, 
of course, in a whisper.) 

“ We won’t let his temper spoil our being together,” said 
the Queen in the same low, guarded tone, lovingly pressing 
her father’s hand under the table. 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t let us be caught whispering ; 
he is looking this way.” 

By the Kuig’s orders the large centre-piece which hid the 
Queen and the Grand Duke from his view was removed to a 
side-table. 

With a sort of fascination the latter sat staring at his son-in- 
law whilst the Grand Duchess continued talldng, rigidly 
ignoring curt answers and sour looks. No son-in-law in the 
world could have put her out of countenance. 


At the expiration of the time appointed for the visit to 
Drottningholm the Royal party returned to Stocldiolm. 
Gustaf Adolf’s mother-in-law constantly irritated him by the 
way she disregarded his annoyance at her frequent want of 
punctuality ; his father-in-law equally irritated him by his 
evident terror and undisguised fear of him. The higldy nervous 
and sensitive ruler of Baden went in constant dread of saying 
or doing something that might rouse the King’s displeasure ; 
but this fear was needless, for Gustaf Adolf struggled hard to 
overcome his irritability with regard to his guests. He took 
pains to fulfil the duties and responsibilities incumbent on a 
host of royal rank, but secretly he was thankful for every day 
that passed, inasmuch as it brought the time nearer when they 
would depart, and he felt that the restraint he had to lay upon 
himself would in the long run militate against his physical 
welfare and his wishes. His chief obligation, he considered, 
was not to be vexed with these people with whom he was so 
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amateur performances on the charming little stage of the 
theatre in the Palace, or witnessed the plays acted by a French 
company. This delightful state of things was put down to the 
amiability and affability of the visitors from Baden, for the 
King’s temper, if possible, was even more capricious than it 
had been at Drottningholm, and the Queen grew daily less 
light-hearted, and became more and more sad at the impending 
separation from her people. The Grand Duchess could well 
understand that, but she could neither understand nor approve 
the Queen’s persistence in refusing to take part in the dancing 
at Gripsholm, though the King desired her to do so, and her 
persistency only increased his ill-temper. 

To all arguments put forward by the Grand Duchess the 
Queen’s reply was always the same : “ No, I am most certainly 
not going to dance. When I first came over here the ICing said 
I was not to waltz, and as I may not waltz I do not care 
to join stiff and tedious square dances. I am not going to 
waltz, of course, but he is not going to make me dance anything 
else.” Naturally, as the King had once forbidden her to waltz, 
he could not now go against his principles and rescind tlie 
prohibition, but it hurt and wounded him that the Queen did 
not see in what a bad light she put him in the eyes of her parents, 
by refusing to join the dance at all ; they must think him a 
hard-hearted tyrant in denying her such an innocent 
pleasure, whereas most people would agree that it would be 
inconsistent with the dignity of a Queen to dance round dances. 
For this reason the King strove hard to persuade her to take 
part in the Polonaises and Menueis, but occasionally her self- 
will could match his, and she was not to be talked over ; not 
until her wise mother coaxed her to consent to only one square 
dance did she allow herself (mucli against her wall) to be led 
forth to a minuet. WTien the King in his delight came up to 
thank her for so gracefully yielding, she replied, with tears of 
mortification in her eyes, “ I only did it for my dear mother s 

sake.” , , ^ . 

How much the Kng appreciated his mother-in-law’s 
powers of persuasion history sayeth not, but early the fo oui n 
morning he went to Stockholm without informijrg anyone 
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was in the beginning. She says that he insists on her modelling 
her conduct on his in every particular, and that therefore she 
tries to be as stiff as he is, and copy him in manner and bearing, 
and if that does not please him . . . well, she can’t help it, 
and there is nothing more to be said.” 

“ But I know he is displeased with her now, because of 
said the Grand Duke sorrowfully. “ Sometimes when he fixes 
his gaze upon me in these dull, cheerless rooms, it makes me 
feel as though one of those old portraits on the wall had suddenly 
come to life and stepped out of its frame, and was looking at me 
with threatening eyes. I have a land of feeling that he cannot 
bear -me.” 

“ How can you possibly feel so, you, who never in your life 
had even the ghost of an enemy ; but I do think that his 
going away like that without notice or saying ‘ good-bye ’ \yas 
very strange, and the reverse of courteous. It is to be hoped 
he will return with as much haste as he left, and, as soon as ever 
he does, we go. However, we need not think that it was only 
because of us that he left Gripsholm ; it may just as well have 
been some whim or caprice of his,” said the Grand Duchess, 
giving the fire a vigorous poke to make it blaze. 

“ Ah, no ; I know it was because of us. Sometimes he stares 
at me till the cold sweat runs do^vn my back.” 

“ If I can’t persuade you, my dear, that I am right in saying 
that he never is so well in this gloomy place, I will just repeat 
a conversation which I had only the day before with our son-in- 
law, which may convince you that his going had nothing 
whatever to do with us. It was that time he offered to be my 
guide over the castle. As he had neither asked you nor Fred- 
erica nor anyone else to .accompany us, we were only our two 
selves for an hour or longer. He then entertained me most 
kindly, telling me incidents in connection with the different 
rooms through which we w'ent, and giving me interesting details 
about the originals of the portraits of Swedish celebrities 
adorning the walls. At last he took me up a Avorm-eateu mid 
awkward turret staircase, and unlocked an outer iron door, 
through ivhich "we ^vent to a second door of wood and iron, 
which led us into a semicircular ciuuuber. Our good son-in- 
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the Grand Duke, even dangerous, for he was very stout, and 
had a very short neck. 

“ That last remark of the King’s was probably meant in jest,” 
said the Grand Duchess, trying to calm him. 

“ If it was I can only say it was a sorry jest,” replied the 
Grand Duke, whose face had resumed its natural hue ; “ but I 
never observed before that the King of Sweden could condescend 
to a jest.” 

“I have,” retorted the Grand Duchess; “he has done so, 
though not often. He has a keen appreciation of sarcasm, 
and of the ridiculous, as long as it does not touch him or his 
kingly dignity in any way.” 

“ Really ? ” asked the Grand Duke faintly. “ Well, as i/ou say 
so, I suppose it is so.” 


The King returned from Stockholm, and the departure from 
Gripsholm was fixed for December 15th. The last few days 
were filled up with various entertainments. On one of these 
days the King and Queen, with them guests and suite, made an 
expedition to Strangnas, but it was not a very successful one ,* 
there were deep ruts in the roads, and though the carriages were 
well enough hung they swayed much, to the great discomfiture 
of the Queen, who was secretly fretting at the approacliing 
departure of her kith and kin. If it had not involved too much 
expense the King, after that drive, would gladly have asked 
them to stay over Christmas, but he knew not how he should 
appease his conscience if he should be guilty of such extrava* 
gance, and increase his own and the country’s expenses on 
account of his wife’s relations. So no suggestions were made 
that their journey should be postponed by reason of the 
bad state of the roads, but the King took all possible trouble 
to ensure the comfort and safety of the travellers cn rouic. 
When he heard that the coach the Grand Duke had brought 
with him from Germany was very high, and the springs not 
of the best, he begged him to take one of his (the King’s) in 
exchange; but the Grand Duke would not be persuadtd. 
thinking he would be more comfortable in his own. Hie 
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as they had begun, numerous shifting lights could be perceived 
on the ramparts and in the grounds. Lackeys, valets, and 
ladies’ maids had to come to the rescue of screaming ladies 
and pages, and help them as best they might out of heaps of 
refuse, ash-heaps, cesspools, and snow-drifts ! Nothing had 
been heard or seen of the Royal Family or their guests in the 
confusion, and no one could conjecture how iliey had taken these 
frightful and mysterious noises ; no mention of them was made 
the next morning, when the Court assembled to take a touching 
farewell of the Queen’s relatives. The King was grave and 
silent, but that was nothing unusual ; the Queen looked as if 
she had shed tears, which was only to be expected on 
this occasion. The Grand Duke said he had not slept all night, 
and complained of giddiness, but the Grand Duchess comforted 
him by saying that that would soon go off in the fresh morning 
air. The King, Queen, and suite accompanied the parting guests 
to the inner quadrangle, where their conveyances were waiting. 
The Grand Duchess, with her son and daughter and her Lady- 
in-Waiting took their seats in the first carriage, the Grand Duke, 
with Colonel Borgenstjerna and his Geiman equerry, mounted 
the second. At the last moment the Master-of-the-Horse 
pointed out to Count Hamilton that they had been unable 
to do anything to the Grand Duke’s carriage. The Queen, in 
tears, went from one to the other, first to give a last kiss to her 
mother, brother, and sister, and then to embrace her father once 
more. The King kissed his mother-in-law’s hand, and suffered 
the Grand Duke to kiss him on either clieek. He was much 
relieved that the parting had come at last; no contretemps 
had occurred to delay it again. 

The turret clock struck nine, and the King gave the signal 
for starting. The young officers who had asked permission to 
accompany, or rather escort, the Baden couple to the first halt 
where horses were to be changed, swung themselves lightly 
into the saddle, and the carriages were driven slowly and care- 
fully across the slippery square. Wien they were finally out 
of sight the King offered his arm to the weeping Queen and led 
her indoors for a much-needed rest. Conversation was carrkd 
on in subdued tones, and a strain seemed to He upon the Court'- 
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being so circumscribed at that pleasant summer residence 
the Royal and Princely Families would have to content them- 
selves with a very limited suite. Christmas at Haga, and the 
whole winter there, would be dismal indeed. The only tiling 
that at all roused the King during those first days after the 
demise of the Grand Duke was the ordering of the funeral, 
anent which he held long and frequent consultations with the 
Master of the Ceremonies. It was to take place on January 17th ; 
the cortege was to assemble in the ICing’s apartments, and move 
thence through the Chamber of Assembly to the house of the 
Stadtholder to fetch the cofifin. They were timed to arrive at 
the Church of the Seraphim at half-past five. The sacred 
edifice was to be profusely decorated, with a catafalque in the 
form of a ch-cular temple erected in the chancel. The decora- 
tions, of course, to be black and silver ; the service to be 
conducted by Bishop Flodin ; the final interment to take place 
by torchlight. 

The ICing himself was most kind and attentive to the widow, 
and did his duty to her in a manner becoming an affectionate 
and devoted son. He could not do enough for her, and it was 
not that his goodwill and endeavours "were at fault if he could 
not succeed in comforting her for the loss of her angelic husband 
or her position as reigning Grand Duchess, of which this sad 
calamity deprived her. 

Ere the funeral took place the King tried to induce her to 
go for a little change to some small, pretty place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Haga, but the Grand Duchess only replied to his 
suggestion with a flood of tears and hurriedly left the room. 

Greatly taken aback, Gustaf Adolf questioned the Queen as to 
the reason her mother seemed to have taken his kindly meant 
proposal in such bad part ? To which the Queen, deeply 
touched by his kindness and forethought, though at the same 
time his inconceivable want of tact vexed her, replied : 

“ You must remember that you are dealing with a woman 
who but fourteen sliort days ago lost her husband through a 
deplorable accident, and who continually reproaches herself 
as being the cause of the calamity by not asking him to ride m 
her carriage when leaving Gripshohn.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE JOURNEY TO GERMANY 

H ad there not been such strict supervision of every- 
thing appearing in print which might be in any way 
offensive to the King, the Swedish nation would not 
have felt such an irresistible craving for gossip about what the 
“ Upper Ten ” did or left undone. But they had to have 
an outlet of some sort to ease their minds. 

Of all things, that which the people found most fault wth 
was the King’s inordinate love of travel. It was supposed that 
having accompanied his Baden connections as far as Skane, he 
might have had enough for once, and need not have begun 
preparations for another expedition immediately after his 
return. 

This time he was bound for Finland and the Queen accom- 
panied him, though it would have been wiser for her to remain 
quietly at home, seeing she Avas again in a delicate state 
of health. 

The object the Queen had in view and for which she had 
consented to accompany her husband, was that she might spend 
a few days with her sister, the Empress of Russia ; and as the 
Swedes Avere in hopes that this visit miglit be of practical 
advantage to the country, they rather advocated her going than 
othenvise. One thing Avas sure, and that Avas that the Queen 
had bad luck Avith her rclatiATS, for the much-desired meeting 
at Abborrfors very nearly led to hostilities with Russia, and for 
the A’ery unexpected reason that Gustaf Adolf wanted the 
bridge oA^er the RiA’^cr Kymcnc, the frontier between i* inland 
and Russia, painted in the SAvedish colours, Avhich the Russians 
AYcre not inclined to allo\A'. 
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294 An Exiled King 

their condescension and affability, and this greatly pleased the 
Swedes. 

Only scanty news, at irregular intervals of their Majesties’ 
journey from Stralsund through Germany, reached Sweden. 
The Queen-Dowager of Prussia, aunt of the Queen of Sweden, 
had met them at Wittstoek, and they had paid a visit to the 
Princess Sofia Albertina at Quedlinburg. Another aunt of the 
Queen’s resided at Weimar,*and the King had met manylearned 
and famous persons there. Amongst others, he had had an 
interesting conversation with one, Scliiller, celebrated for his 
history of Gustavus Adolphus II and his treatise on the Thirty 
Years’ War, for which the King had presented him with a gold 
snuff-box. 

If report spoke true, this journey to Germany was quite a 
triumph for the young King, who heard himself on more than 
one occasion openly compared to his great namesake, Gustaf 
Adolf II, which flattered his pride immensely. 

The French Government also paid him attention and defer- 
ence, for on arriving at Mannheizn the French Minister to the 
Court of the Prince Palatine of Baden had been deputed to pay 
Buonaparte’s (now “ Consul for Life ”) respects to the King, 
and tender his excuses for his (Buonaparte’s) inability to take 
a journey to the neighbouring province during the King’s stay, 
because of his being much engaged just then with the a/fahs 
of the Republic, besides having other plans, which would prevent 
his having the honour of making the King’s acquaintance ! It 
was also rumoured that the IQng had frequent conversations 
with the French Envoy at Karlsruhe, whicli led to the conjec- 
ture that Buonaparte was desirous of pci'suading him (the 
King) to visit Paris. 

No further details reached Sweden, but hopes were enter- 
tained that the King would return before the autumn was over. 


The aged Prince Palatine of Baden, a charming old man, 
and the Queen’s paternal grandfather, was beginning rather to 
w'onder at Swedish manners and customs. He was aware that 
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to come and see their Swedish relatives at Karlsruhe, and to 
bring their husbands and children with them, so that presently 
the aged Palatine found himself in the company of his grand- 
daughter and her husband the Prince Palatine of Bavaria, his 
granddaughter the Duchess of Brunswck and her husband, 
and his granddaughter Marie and her fiance, the Hereditary 
Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt ! Besides these, the exceedingly 
hospitable Margravine invited a number of French immigrants, 
settled in the Province of Baden, to meet the King, her son-in- 
law. The Margravine was easily taken in by any one calling 
himself a French immigrant, whereas the Prince Palatine 
had to exercise the utmost care and discretion in his deahugs 
with them, on Buonaparte’s account, and found it a most 
delicate matter. His Swedish grandson, generally so chary ol 
his words, was now much too talkative, not only in the imme- 
diate and intimate circle of his German relatives from Baden, 
Hesse, or Bavaria ! who sought to observe the greatest circum- 
spection, but even in conversation Avith the immigrants them- 
seh'^es, who swarmed round him. So, at least, it was reported 
to the Prince Palatine ; he (Gustaf Adolf) would not believe 
that one could be surrounded by spies, in the pay of the First 
Consul, here at Karlsruhe. Taken altogether, it was not a very 
pleasant set of visitors Avhich had taken the palace of the aged 
Palatine by storm. 


One day, Gustaf Adolf and his Envoy to Vienna, Baron 
Armfelt, were talcing a long ride together in the environs of 
Karlsruhe. 

At the beginning of their ride the King had cast sundry 
sidelong glances at his companion, Avith Avhase equestrian get-up 
he Avas anything but pleased, for it was more like a fancy-dress 
costume, and an accoutrement little fit for a man Avho had the 
honour of being permitted to ride by the side of the Kuv^ of 
Sweden ; indeed, it seemed to haA'e been concocted for the sole 
purpose of accentuating tiic good-looking cavalier’s splendid 
colouring, his bewitching blue eyes and chestnut hair ! Baroii 
Armfclt’s legs Avere encased in blue trousers tucked into riding- 
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to come and see their Swedish relatives at Karlsruhe, and to 
bring their husbands and children with them, so that presently 
the aged Palatine found himself in the company of his grand- 
daughter and her husband the Prince Palatine of Bavaria, his 
granddaughter the Duchess of Brunswick and her husband, 
and his granddaughter Marie and her fiance, the Hereditary 
Prince of Plesse-Darmstadt ! Besides these, the exceedingly 
hospitable Margravine invited a number of French immigrants, 
settled in the Province of Baden, to meet the King, her son-in- 
law. The Margravine was easily taken in by any one calling 
himself a French immigrant, whereas the Prince Palatine 
had to exercise the utmost care and discretion in his dealings 
with them, on Buonaparte’s account, and found it a most 
delicate matter. His Swedish grandson, generally so chary of 
his words, was now much too talkative, not only in the imme- 
diate and intimate circle of his German relatives from Baden, 
Hesse, or Bavaria ! who sought to observe the greatest circum- 
spection, but even in conversation with the immigrants them- 
selves, who swarmed round him. So, at least, it was reported 
to the Prince Palatine ; he (Gustaf Adolf) would not believe 
that one could be surrounded by spies, in the pay of the First 
Consul, here at Karlsruhe. Taken altogether, it was not a very 
pleasant set of visitors which had taken the palace of the aged 
Palatine by storm. 


One day, Gustaf Adolf and his Envoy to Vienna, Bmon 
Armfelt, were taking a long ride together in the environs of 
Karlsruhe. 

At the beginning of their ride the King had cast sundry 
sidelong glances at his companion, with whose equestrian gct-u}> 
he was anything but pleased, for it was more like a fancy-dress 
costume, and an accoutrement little fit for a man who had Hu; 
honour of being permitted to ride by the side of the A'fag oj 
Sweden ; indeed, it seemed to have been concocted for the sole 
purpose of accentuating the good-looking cavalier’s splendid 
colouring, his bewitching blue eyes and chestnut hair ! B.ifon 
Armfelt’s legs were encased in blue trousers tucked into riding* 
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“ No, I have not, and every day the Queen reminds me how 
happy she is here with her own people, especially now that her 
sister is here also.” 

“ Yes, the Princess Palatine of Bavaria is certainly sweet 
and charming, like an angel,” burst out Armfelt excitedly. 
In his heart of hearts he thought, but did not say aloud: 
“ How very different she is to your Queen, who is so rude, and 
acts comedies about Sodom and Gomorrah, and scarcely does 
as much as look at us poor Swedes.” As the King still remained 
silent, Armfelt continued : “ The Princess of Brunswick is as 
beautiful as her sisters, and Princess Marie is most fascinating.” 

“ I perceive you are praising up my sisters-in-law,” said the 
King very coldly. 

“ Also Your Majesty’s brothers-in-law,” continued Armfelt, 
not one whit abashed, “ especially the Palatine of Bavaria, 
my old chum and brother-in-arms two-and-twenty years ago.” 

“ I was just wondering whether you are not a little too much 
* at home ’ with the Palatine, and whether he does not rather 
resent it,” said the King. 

“ Nay, Your Majesty,” retorted Armfelt, “ the more familiar 
the better he ICces it.” 

“ Oh, that is all right then. We are going to pay a visit to 
my brother-in-law at Munich early in December, and I wish 
you to accompany me, Armfelt.” 

The latter bowed deferentially, but presently turned his 
head and made a sorry grimace. 

“ Is it Your Majesty’s intention to return to Sweden direct 
from Munich ? ” he asked, as he opined that the King needed 
frequent reminders that he /nzda home and country. 

The King ignored the question, and only said ; ” What were 
you looking at just now, Armfelt ? ” 

“ A pretty peasant wench standing by that gale, Vuur 
Majesty.” 

“ Oh — well, no. From ]\Iunich I shall go back to Karlsruhe,' 
answered the King; then he fell into .some seiFiiis train 
of thought, whilst his white steed and Armfelt’s bl:u-!c 
galloped on .side by side. After a time they both ^lackemtl 
their pace, and the King, turning to Armfelt, said ; Vou 
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bottom of the private and public anxiety which consumes my 
heart, and that it is my fervent desire to be relieved of a part 
which I feel every day less capable and less fitted to fill worthily, 
because of the grievous state of mind to which I have been re- 
duced through sorrow, adversity, and perplexity, and which 
I can find no words to describe.” At this point the King’s 
emotion completely overcame him, and it was some time before 
he could go on. Then he said ; “ As soon as ever my task is 
done, this, my act of abdication, will be made public, and I 
shall be freed from the burdens of State and able to live 
as a private individual.” 

“ May I be permitted to tell Your Majesty what 1 think ? ” 
said Armfelt. 

“ Certainly you may . . . speak ! ” 

“ Then I would say that, in my humble but honest opinion, 
time, patience, and clever diplomacy would do wonders for 
Sweden, but if Your Majesty rushes headlong into any other 
sort of undertaking — ^then ” 

“ You and I are probably not referring to the same subject, 
Armfelt, but I think I grasp your meaning. You think that if 
circumstances went against me I could easily have nry ^v•ish of 
living as a private individual, without the necessity of signing 
a formal act of abdication — I see.” 


“ It is an incontrovertible fact, Your Majesty, that we live 
in times when all thrones are shaky, and when crowns sit but 
loosely on a monarch’s head.” 

“ No, no, Ai’rafelt, it is not going to be like that. I have no 
intention of letting myself be deposed ; no one will be able to 
depose nie ; God will make me His champion and leader in a 
righteous cause. I have suffered many reverses, but in thal 
case surely all must go well, and ray mission well accomplished, I 
shall be free. Do you believe in the fulfilment of prophecy. 
Armfelt ? ” 


“ No, Your Jlajesty, most decidedly I do not.” 

“ But one ought to believe in it ; and everything I have rtNul 
of late confirms the solemn prophecy which declares that the 
time has coinc and now is, when the * Beast shall be ea-.t 
down, and the Man on the white horse, whose name is .StcadfUAt 
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attentively to his every word, for once not finding it odd that 
the old man should be sitting, whilst he, Giisiaf Adolf, himself 
was standing. The old man spoke in gentle, persuasive tones, 
but there was no trace of weakness in his voice, and when he 
warmed to his subject it grew strong and full, as if addressing a 
large audience, and not only one single individual. The King was 
so fascinated by his manner that he could not take his eyes off 
him ; now and then he nodded assent. In a loud voice the old 
man was saying : “ Now it must be remarked that the striving 
for universal dominion over the whole of Christendom and, 
so to say, the whole of manldnd with its rulers, not only in 
what concerns religion but also in worldly matters — in short, 
the desu’e to rule the world in the Creator’s stead, is the work 
of the Beast and the fruit of the spirit of the Dragon.” 

The ICing nodded, and the speaker continued : “ We find 
that that spirit predominated largely at the Roman Court 
in the past, and that every successive Pope, not by reason of his 
spiritual position, but by reason of his desire for temporal power 
over mankind, may in that particular be likened to the Beast* 
rising from the sea ; and if any other individual should arrogate 
the same desire to liimself the simile would equally apply to 
him ; he would stand as that same Beast, though he might 
‘ arise in another place.’ In the Book of Revelation, chapter xi. 
verse 7, we read of ‘ the Beast that ascendeth out of the 
bottomless pit,’ and in chapter xvii. verse S, it is written that 
the Angel said to Saint John that ‘ the Beast should ascend 
out of the bottomless pit and go into perdition.’ I say this, 
that no one should be led to think that the description of the 
Beast must of necessity refer to the Papal Court of Rome, 
because the Beast is likely enough to arise in another place or 
places.” 

“ I took your meaning to be such,” said the King, the 
blood mounting to his temples. 

“ Turning to the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the i hes* 
salonians, chapter ir. verses JJ— 12, we find that the term 
‘ Beast ’ seems there to refer to one particular person. 

The old man opened a German Bible lying close at hand 
and found the place he wanted. lie handed it to the King, and 
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and consolation. When I read your writings, which my 
mother-in-law the Margravine of Baden lent me, in Sweden, 
I derived much benefit from them ; how much more now that 
I have seen you, and spoken with you face to face. Next time 
my mother-in-law invites you, I shall reckon on a visit on your 
way from Marburg or Heidelberg to Karlsruhe. There is so, 
so much you can tell me. Those who do not find the Truth 
satisfy their philosophy call you a mystic and an idealist; 
those terms I consider heathenish, but you. Professor, are a man 
after my o^vn heart. I understand and thank you.” And the 
proud and haughty King of Sweden, with a deferential bow, 
actually escorted the old man in the shabby, old-fashioned, 
rusty black clothes to the door, which he unlocked and held 
open for him ! ” 


It had been far easier for the Prince Palatine of Bavaria 
to invite his brother-in-law, Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, than it 
was to make that bumptious young man understand that 
according to every conceivable rule of etiquette even tlie 
most friendly visit must some time come to an end, and when 
week after week passed and Gustaf Adolf made no sign of 
breaking up, the Palatine of Bavaria began to wonder at 
Swedish manners and customs, even as the worthy aged Kur-. 
fiirst of Baden had wondered before. It was evident that tin* 
King and Queen were enjoying themselves us much at I\Iuuioh 
as they had done at Karlsruhe ; they were like a couple of 
children who, as long as they get all they want and enjoy them- 
selves, never give a thought to the trouble they may be giving 
other people. 


One day towards the end of January there might have been 
seen stuck up on one of the coi'iier Jiouses in Munich, wln’t i 
the King had to pass every morning in his cu.slunuuy carl) 
walk, a huge poster in vei-sc, beginning thus : “ Pack up and 
go, Gustaf ! Pack up and go ! ” At this time, also one of tim 
suite received a letter from home in which it said that placards 
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Republic in his direction ; moreoverj just at this time, when 
the report of a widely disseminated conspiracy against the life 
of the First Consul had reached Germany and made any 
dealings with French loyalists doubly dangerous and difficult. 


The King of Sweden was raving. He could not simulate 
a calm he did not feel ; his face was purple, he fought the air 
with his clenched fists, and uttered unintelligible and incoherent 
words. So completely upset his adjutant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tawast, had never seen him before. The latter stood stiff 
and motionless near the door, aw'aiting orders, but the ICing 
could not master his voice sufficiently to give any ; he struggled 
for breath as if he were choking, and suddenly advanced to 
one of the wndows overlooking the park and tore it open. A 
current of cool, damp air streamed in. It was the 16th of IVIarch, 
and the rain had been incessant the last few days at Karlsruhe. 
The King drew a deep breath and said at last, with trembling 
voice which he strove in vain to steady, “ Repeat what you 
said just now, Tawast.” The officer did so, and whilst he was 
spealdng Gustaf Adolf stood with his back to him, breathing 
hard. 

Tawast was saying : “ As soon as Your Majesty received 
news that French troops had successfully crossed the Rhine 
in the night between the 11th and 12th instant, Your Majesty 
sent for me, and were pleased to say that Your ]\Iajcsty’s first 
thought had been for the safety of the Duke of Enghien, and 
that I was to proceed wdthout delay to Etteaheim, bearing an 
autograph letter from Your Majesty w'arning the Prince of 
an attack, and begging him to seek a place of safety.” 

“ Don’t repeat my orders,” said the King impatiently, 
without turning round; “ keep to facts, and go on . . . goon. 

“ I started at once, Your Majesty, for Ettcnhcirn, where X 
arrived about noon yesterday, and was met w'ith tlic appalling 
news that I had come eight hours too late, as the Duke o 
Enghien, about five o’clock that very morning, had been taken 
in the direction of Strassburg by emissaries from the i*in>t 
Consul.” 
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In the melee my informant made good his escape through a 
window.” 

“ The coward, to forsake and leave his master in the hour 
of danger ! ” cried the King. 

“ He was the only one who fled, Your Majesty, the others 
accompanied . . .” 

“Not a single one should have abandoned his master,” 
cried the King in great wrath. 

“Those who remained were led away captive with the 
Duke. I spoke to some of the villagers, who told me how they 
saw the procession pass. Every road was patrolled by infantry, 
and many of the people stood at their windows weeping, for the 
inhabitants of Ettenheim simply adored the Duke. He had a 
cloak wrapped round him, but no boots on his feet, neither 
stockings.” 

The King turned round abruptly. 

“ You can go now, Tawast ; I wish to be alone ; but hold 
yourself in readiness in case I should desire to send you to Paris. 

I will intercede for the Duke, and protest against his forcible 
abduction, and I Avill crush any one who dares to hurt a hair 
of his head, to atoms in the dust.” 


It was a terrible ordeal for the aged, respected Kurfurst. 
The youthful King of Sweden, his guest, overwhelmed hini with 
abuse for not having sent troops to Ettenheim for the 
protection of the Duke when the French Government hud 
instructed the Kurfurst to eject all immigrants from his domains 
— he ought to have Imown who was chiefly meant. Now it was 
too late ; the Duke had been taken away, and tliere renudned 
nothing for him (the Kurfurst) to do but to protest most 
strenuously against this inroad into ins territory. 

The old man shook his head and shrugged his shoulders, 

“The first thing you must do is to send the French 
Ambassador away from Karlsruhe. His (Massia’s) presence 
here is an insuperable insult after what has taken place,” cried 
Gusfcaf Adolf, spasmodically clenching his hands. 

.'\guin the Kurffirst shook his head ; he could not get in u 
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The King brought down his fist violently upon the table ; 
he was purple in the face with anger, and his lips twitched 
spasmodically. 

“ Silence ! obey and write what I say, neither more nor 
less,” he almost shrieked, as he held a threatening hand right 
before the secretary’s face. 


The members of the Kurfiirst’s family, the Court, and several 
of the members of the Diplomatic Corps who had received 
invitations, were just about to go in to dinner. Gustaf Adolf 
had offered his arm to his mother-in-law, and was conversing 
with her, when he turned suddenly to the French Ambassador, 
and said, in a voice loud enough for all to hear : “ You had bad 
news yesterday. Monsieur de Massias ? ” 

The Minister looked gravely at the King, and pretended not 
to understand. 

“ Yes, very bad new's,” continued the ICing, louder still, and 
looking coldly at Monsieur dc &Iassias ; “ bad because your 
Government has had the audacity to infringe the rights of 
the people. Now let us go in, my dear mother.” 

Surely the aged Kurfiirst’s patience could not be expected 
to hold out any longer. This inscrutable guest was not 
only intensely irritating, nay, he was becoming positively 
dangerous. 

“ I wish to goodness the First Consul had taken it into his 
head to abduct him by force from my territory,” regretfully 
thought the Kurfiirst in his heart. 


Appalling and astounding news had reached Karlsruhe that 
the Duke of Enghien had been shot in a ditch at the Castle of 
Vincennes by Buonaparte’s orders on the niglit of lifarch yist. 
The King was in the Queen’s apartments when he lieard of it. 
He turned deadly pale, and rose from the couch on which he 
had been sitting with her to leave the room ; the Queen also 
rose, and was going with him, but he said severely, “ f wish 
to be perfectly done . . - but there . . . you must eluiugc that 
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authorised a ‘ Commission Militaire ’ to sentence the Duke of 
Enghien to be shot, which sentence has been duly carried out 
within the space of twenty-four hours. After such an act of 
injustice, which must cause every right-minded person to look 
with contempt and loathing upon the French Government, 
which has from the commencement disregarded law and equity 
as well as the rights of Princes and people, I can no longer 
accredit an Envoy to that evil Government. If by the unfor- 
tunate system of policy at present prevailing among us, I should 
become blinded to the fact that I have to rule an independent 
Kingdom, my eyes would, at any rate, be open to see what I owe 
to myself. I have given instructions to Baron Lagcrbjelke to 
convey my decision to you more in detail, and I shall only 
add that I have commanded Baron Ehrensvilrd to report 
himself to me without delay ; he will not return to Paris, but 
join the Embassy at Berlin instead. I trust I shall not be the 
only Sovereign who in this manner will manifest Ids dis- 
approval and indignation at such shameful proceedings; but 
if they should forget what they owe to themselves and their 
country, I shall look upon it as an honour to bo the only one 
who always bears in mind the exalted position to which he has 
been called. “ Your sincere well-wishci', 

“ Gustaf Adolf.” 

The King folded, scaled, and addressed this missive ; then 
he touched the bell wliich stood in front of him. 

Kundel immediately answered the summons, and entered, 
bearing the Kang’s black clothes, lielped him to undress, and 
put a 'peignoir round him, ready to have his hair cut ; the Iving 
sat down in front of his glass. 

“ I crave Your Majesty’s pardon,” said Kundel, “ but Pro- 
fessor Jung-Stilling, who is now Avith the Margravine, wished 
me to inquire whether it Avould please Your Majesty to see 
him later.” 

The King rose immediately. 

“ Certainly ; he can come as if I had sent for him. Help 
me dress, and let the Professor be told at once that I am 
waiting for him. You can cut my hair some other time.” 
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authorised a ‘ Commission IVIilitaire ’ to sentence the Duke of 
Enghien to be shot, which sentence has been duly carried out 
within the space of twenty-four hours. After such an act of 
injustice, which must cause every right-minded person to look 
with contempt and loathing upon the French Government, 
which has from the commencement disregarded law and equity 
as well as the rights of Princes and people, I can no longer 
accredit an Envoy to that evil Government. If by the unfor- 
tunate system of policy at present prevailing among us, I should 
become blinded to the fact that I have to rule an independent 
Kingdom, my eyes would, at any rate, be open to see what I owe 
to myself. I have given instructions to Baron Lagerbjelke to 
convey my decision to you more in detail, and I shall only 
add that I have commanded Baron Ehrensvard to report 
himself to me without delay ; he will not return to Paris, but 
join the Embassy at Berlin instead. I trust I shall not be the 
only Sovereign who in this manner will manifest his dis- 
approval and indignation at such shameful proceedings; but 
if thei/ should forget what they owe to themselves and their 
country, I shall look upon it as an honour to be the only one 
who always bears in mind the exalted position to which he has 
been called. “ Your sincere well-wisher, 

“ Gustaf Adolf.” 

The King folded, sealed, and addressed this missive ; then 
he touched the bell which stood in front of Jiim. 

Kundel immediately answered the summons, and entered, 
bearing the ICing’s black clothes, helped him to undress, and 
put a peignoir round him, ready to have his hair cut ; the King 
sat down in front of his glass. 

“ I crave Your Majesty's pardon,” said Kundel, “ but Pro- 
fessor Jung-Stilling, who is now with the 3Iargravinc, wished 
me to inquire whether it would please Your Majesty to sec 
him later.” 

The King rose immediately. 

Certainly ; he can come as if I had sent for him. Help 
me dress, and let the Profcs.sor be told at once tiiat i ani 
waiting for him. You cau cut my hair some other time. 



CHAPTER XXII 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 


T hroughout the whole of that wnter and spring the 
Swedish papers announced that the courier continued 
to bring satisfactory news from Ifiarlsruhe, that the 
King, Queen, and little Princess were in the best of health and 
spirits. At last came also the longed-for information that tlie 
King purposed leaving Baden on tlie 14th of July. There Wiis 
universal rejoicing in Sweden, where the people were eager for 
their Sovereign’s return after his prolonged absence ,* but their 
exuberance received a rude check when the papers enumerated 
the various cities and towns in the eastern part of Germany 
which the lUng intended visiting en route to Stralsund, and that 
he would not reach that port until September 12th. Much 
would be gained when they had the Iving once more safe in his 
own country, for if the crossing from Stralsund were not under- 
taken soon, winter would once more be upon the land, and the 
Queen’s delicate health would have to be considered, so that 
the return journey would probably liave to be postponed again 
— until the spring. 

The King duly arrived at Stralsund, but not a word was said 
about the crossing to Sweden ; all his time was taken up with 
trying to induce foreign Powers to join in an alliance against 
France and strengthening the fortilications of Stralsund. 

Alas i ^Vlierc the King zcanie to stay there he stays, and 
when he wants to go, he goes— not before ; hut at last, on 
November 23rd, he, the Queen, the little Princess, anil suite 
did actually go on board the Royal yachts Avuidi^ and hoidch' 
dian a?id start for Ystad. Meanwiulc there was ice in the har- 


bour and drifts on tiie ocean, and a wiiolc week went by 
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3^6 An Exiled King 

sitting. From the little Princess’s cabin uninterrupted wailings 
and constant groans were to be heard. The wind howled and 
whistled, the sea roared like thunder as it dashed against the 
sides of the yacht ; there was creakmg of spars and in the 
rigging, and the sailors tramped clumsily over the heads of the 
affrighted women. Presently the tramping ceased, and in the 
intervals of the roaring of wind and waves could be heard the 
singing of psalms on deek. 

“ It must be seven, and they are having prayers ; just like 
the King,” remarked the Queen, in a tone more irritated than de- 
votional. The singing ceased after a few minutes, and the King 
appeared at the door of the Royal cabin, keeping fast hold on 
either side lest a fateful lurch should send him in head foremost. 
He was quite at ease. 

“ How does Your Majesty feel now ? ” he asked in the same 
dehberate tone he was in the habit of using when making that 
inquiry in the Queen’s dressing-room in the Palace at Stock- 
holm. Whilst the ICing was speaking. Countess Oxenstjerna 
essayed to raise herself from the floor, but fell back with a 
groan. 

“ How can anyone feci when one is dying ? ” whimpered the 
Queen. 

“ No one is going to die,” remonstrated the King in his most 
aggressively positive manner. “ Calm yourself. I Jiave much 
to accomplish m the world before God will allow 7ne to perish. 
Admiral Lagerbjelke was against having prayers, and did not 
know whether he could allow it, for he said that all hands were 
urgently wanted to look after the boat j but I commanded that 
they should be drawm up for prayers as usual, and told him God 
would steer the vessel Himself.” 

An impatient groan came froni the Queen’s berth. 

“ I suppose you, too, felt that the storm was not quite so 
violent as . . .” 

Before the King could finish what he was saying, the yacht 
lurched so heavily that the Queen was flung out of hud on to 
the floor, and Countess Oxenstjerna came rolling to the King s 
feet. He stepped over her, and went to help fhe (2uet*n batv. 
into bed, and us she lay tlicre whimpering, deadly white, and 
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3^^ An Exiled King 

And in truth a tiny fishing-boat with riven sails was tiying 
to work its way towards the Royal yacht; the small craft 
sank and rose on the crest of the waves, and was presently 
altogether lost to sight. 

“ It has gone do^vn,” said Lagerbjelke sadly. 

“ It has not ; look, there it is ; let a rope be tlirown to the 
fisherman as soon as he is near enough. I shall get into the boat 
with the Queen and the Princess, and go ashore.” This the 
liing said for all the world as coolly as if it were only a question 
of going up the landing-steps at Stockholm. 

The little boat had managed to get near, but danced furiously 
up and down by the side of the Amadis ; it was all the boatman 
could do to hold tight to the rope thrown him from the yacht. 

“ Let the Queen and Princess be brought up ; my adjutant, 
General Cardell, is to accompany us ; more the boat will not 
hold. Did I not tell you, Lagerbjelke, the little craft would 
come up all right ? ” 

“ But, Your Majesty, is it advisable to embark on that little 
nutshell of a boat, and try to get ashore in the increasing dark- 
ness ? Your Majesty’s life is in grave danger on such a boat as 
that ; you would be much safer on board the Amadis. I hope 
to reach Barhoft in the course of a few hours, when a landing 
can be effected in safety and comfort.” 

“ We shall be as safe in that little nutshell there as on the 
Amadis, or any other boat,” replied the King. 

The Queen wept for fear as General Cardell carried her down 
the rope ladder ; the King stood in the bow and held out his 
arms for the little Princess, but she would not let him touch 
her. She fought and kicked and screamed : “ I won’t go in 
that little boat ; I won’t, I won’t ! ” 

“You take care of Her Royal Higlmess and push us off, 
Lagerbjelke,” said the King. 

Tiie white setter, which had been standing whining zuid howl- 
ing at the top of the ladder, now took one flying leap into the 
fisiiing-boat, and crouched down beside the King, trcinbiing 
in every limb. 

It was an awful voyage on a raging scii and in tlie dark. 

“ We are going down ! ” shriekctl the Queen, vvlicn the fu.un 
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320 An Exiled King 

candlestick was burning feebly. The Queen looked up and be- 
held a low celling black with smoke ; then she fell to examining 
the flowery pattern of the print with which the pillows and the 
feather-bed were covered. Her delicate hands pushed the 
bedclothes aside, and felt the coarse material of the skirt slie 
had on. 

A little way off, by the open grate on which spluttered great 
squares of turf, sat the King in his shirt-sleeves, staring into 
the fire. His uniform and the Queen’s clothes hung over a pole 
near for the purpose of drying. 

The hideous dog lay stretched at full length on the stone 
floor near the ICing snoring lustily. 

“ "VVhat is Your Majesty doing out there ? ” asked the Queen ; 
“ come and look at your ivife in a fishwoman’s dress. I have 
got on red worsted stockings and black leather shoes with steel 
buckles, a black skirt, bodice, and jersey ; only the fishwife’s 
cap is lacking.” 

“ I am getting my clothes dried,” answered the King ; 
“ and I would rather not see you in a fishwife’s get-up.” 

“ I do not believe it is altogether unbecoming, though the 
skirt is a trifle short, maybe. Shall I get up and show rnyself 
to you ? ” 

“ No, no ; don’t do that, lie still and rest ; I am sure you 
need it.” 

The Queen lay silent for a time, looking at the King’s cropped 
head bending over the fire. 

“ Wliy does not Your Slajesty borrow our host’s Sund.'iy 
best, as I have his wife’s ? You will get chilled through letting 
your clothes dry on your person.” 

“ I mean to put on my Swedish uniform again to-day. I da 
not consider it fitting to appear in any clothes except my 
own.” 

“ 'To-day, did Your lilajcsty say ? XV'iiy to-day ? Is it 
any particular day ? ” 

'The King vouchsafed no reply, but drew his stool a little 
nearer to the fire. 

“ Oh,” cried the Queen, sitting up on the side of the hed, 

“ it is the second of December— now I remember. On tho 
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some misfortune, and that His Majesty the Khig, Her Slajesty 
the Queen, and Her Royal Highness Princess Sophia had been 
obliged to put back to Stralsund on December 3rd. 

Pessimists among the nation repeated for the hundredth 
time their conviction that the ICmg was fated never to return 
to Sweden any more. Optimists were agreed that the Royal 
couple could not reasonably be expected to come back in the 
winter, but were confident they would do so as soon as 
it was spring. However, the King had no mind to wait uirtil 
the spring ; he insisted on returning now ; so a fresh attempt 
was made, and the route taken through Denmark and across 
the Great Belt, at the end of the first week in January. This 
plan was entirely successful. The Little Belt was crossed on 
the fourteenth of the month, the Great Belt on the sixteenth, 
and on the twenty-fii'st their Majesties crossed the Sound to 
Helsingborg, where the horses w'ere taken out of the shafts, 
and the carriage drawn by the populace tluough the town ; 
a week’s rest had to be taken there on the Queen’s account, 
then the journey to Stocldiolm was continued, by shorter or 
longer stages, via Jonkoping, Vadstena, Orebro, and Vestcriis ; 
all along the route the people manifested tlie most touching 
joy and delight at their Sovereigns’ safe return. 

The last night of the journey was spent at Staket, the pro 
perty of Count Dggla, and as that happened to be the day of 
St. Dorothea, and the Queen’s “ name’s-day,” her health was 
drunk amid salvos of cannon and vociferous cheering from the 
people. 

At length the ICing once more arrived in his capital. It hud 
been arranged that the Chief Magistrate of tlie City and the 
fifty Elders should meet their Majesties at Norrtull ; tlnit there 
also the horses should be unharnessed from the sleighs, and 
that these should be dragged up to the Palace by liie loyal, 
rejoicing people ; but, contrary' to all expectations, the King 
and Queen elected to go to Stockholm direct, not even breaking 
the journey at ilaga to sec their two small sons ; so the care* 
fully planned ofiicial reception came to naught. R aas 
abnormally cold that day, more than thirty tlcgrecs of froR 
(Celsius), Imd the closed Royal sledges were driven so fast 
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been excused, but as she kiiew that it was impossible to say 
“ no ” to anything the King had set his mind upon, she was fain 
to say “ yes.” The ball wjis fixed for February 12th. The 
Queen-Mother was prevented by illness from being present, 
and the youthful Crown-Prince, liis sister, Princess Sophia 
Wilhelmina, the Duke and Duchess of Sodermanland, and 
the Princess Sophia Albertina arrived at the Exchange Hall 
just before their Majesties at seven of the clock. 

The Colonel and officers of the five regiments stationed at 
Stockholm received the ICing and Queen at the entrance, and 
conducted them through two lines of men from their regiments 
into the great hall. 

The King, m the uniform of his Dragoons, led in the Queen, 
She had gro^vn during their absence, and was now nearly us 
tdll as the lung. His Majesty certainly looked better and 
stronger in health than he had done of lute — that and his 
closely-cropped hair made his resemblance to Charles XH 
even more striking. It was well known that the King had been 
very pleased to hear that he was considered to have grown 
stouter, but those who w'ere not bent on flattering him and 
who w'cre honest thought he was just as thin and willow'y as 
before his visit to Germany. 

There was a great crush in the ballroom, but the whole effect 
was exceedingly brilliant, the splendid uniforms of the nan 
making a vivid contrast to the black and white ball-duia'^ 
of the ladies. As the King and Queen entered the profusely 
decorated hall, loud cheers went u]>, and a new atitUem taken 
from the popular and weH-ktvovvu German and {•aiglisb one. 
was sung to the aceompanimeut of drinn> aiul trumpets ; 

God iwiVtf uijr trr.u'iwu, K!ll^■, 

Ptu ijKf our noble Kiuia 

l^aVfi live our Ki)i.r. 
iJoaiid to hi'. iKup'.e ■> Uar, 

P.uthful they'll e-.cr 
And jauv to Iluw ubo.e . 

** GiKl uur 
i 'Zoo'S! f live our Ks.'-r! ‘ 
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yellow facings and cuffs, black and red belts, white trousers, 
felt hats wtli a wliite border and dark green drooping plumes 1 
Powdered hair or periwigs, forsooth ! There arc no smarter 
soldiers in the world ! Of course, as fur as colours are con- 
cerned, that is om* fmest corps ; not that the others arc very far 
behind. But what were we talking about ? Oh, I know' ; it 
was about the King’s temper, which you said was as bright 
as those uniforms, Baron. Neither ids relative and ally the 
Emperor of Russia, nor the Iving of Prussia can compete witii 
our King’s piety or affability. If we had not been angr>' witii 
Russia just now, or sought a mock quarrel with the King of 
Prussia, wc might have becji able to do something for the 
common cause before the Emperor Napoleon’s victory at 
Austcrlita settled affairs on the Continent for some time to 

come at least. As things are now, u'ell ” 

All the while Jlorner had been talking he had been osten- 
tatiously scrutinising his uniform, to be sure that i» was 
unimpeachably correct and according to rule in evciy detail, 
that the buttons which should be buttoned u’cre buttoned, 


and that the hanging cords hung exactly iis they should hang. 
Boye laughed heartily at Morner’s boy-like muneeuvres, 
squinting at himself with his Ivead on one side, his expreh tiun 
alternatclv severe, searching, and disapproving ; (ic really wai 
not z/nlike the King at tliat moincat. 

“Amenable? Ifm ! Did not llis .Majesty’s juek'fci'.thcr-* 
stand stiff and erect with rage, when on arriving at StraEnsu! 
neither a Itussiun ^linister nor any of the UnsNiaii (hncraE 
Were there to meet him. though his brother-in-law ha<l Inm. eU 
appointed him CleneraUsdmo of the llu.'.ian Aiany ? And 
oh ! how ‘ W'n ’ imte the King of Fnissia, and * we ’ In’.vc U l S>uth 
him and the world know it ; that thui has been tin; tMUsc of unr 


embroglio is very patent. There eau bi* zu> iloubt .d-.o Hrat th- 
fault was entirely rm our side: that ‘aas moo* tlmn evid.-ut .a 
what tin* EmjHTor Alexander remarked to faiv.euhjulm. v? 
‘ If tlje King of Sweden would only go otn- lUturlvr of tl-e 
the King of Prus-,ia would be pvep.irvd t«» d«» the o Ud Dag 
Wtiuld eryiainly iiuve Ih'cu ehivah*''.:-, .-.ud gen* rou • *01 
of the King ul PrUvsb. -.reing the treatumut h>: h'M oe : aaih. 
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“How can you ask, my brother?— and what about the 
Beast, then ? ” 

“ Yes, that Be.vst I That is the greatest grievance o£ all. 
Here we have been two blessed months holding out our red 
rag into the air, and we have not been able to get the Beast 
to so much as look at it ; and as Armfelt humorously put it 
the other day, ‘neither our Russian nor our English allies 
w'ould miss us the least in the world if we turned tail and slunk 
back home at once, for, to tell the truth, neither of them want 
to liave anything to do with us. We make too much fuss and 
bother to be of any real use.’ People like our King, with such 
very pronounced antipathies to both friend and foe, should not 
go to war if they mean to gain the victory. This lust remark, 
by the way, is, however, not lirmfelt’s, but my — Hussar 
Hampus’s — owt» 1 But now I must be off.' I Jiad orders 
from the ICing to report myself immediately after my return 
from Hamburg, and to tell him how the expedition went ofi.“ 

“ Well, that escapade to Hamburg did not prove as un- 
promising as we had expected from the old saw, wiiich says : 
“ Experience is the best teacher.” 

“ Goodness, no ! Unpromising ? Hu 1 ha 1 No, the King 
had given his gracious consent for eleven olUccrs to go to 
Hamburg together to enjoy themselves and visit the theatres 
under nif/ command ! ” 

Harapus Horner turned to go up tlie long flight of stairs 
two steps at a time. 

He had to pass through three separate rooms before tl'.e 


Adjutant on duty ushered him into the King’s presence. 

.'\s usual, Gustaf Adolf was pacing and down, and General 
Wachtmeister was with him. As .Murncr entered, and 


at respectful attention by' the doi>r, the King s 
conversation with the General ami said : 


topped ifi hi. 
VVbat fta4i'‘h 


prunics have you been up to llicse tiavs, .Murner ? ” 

“ I dare not put Vour .Majoty's jiatuncc to tlw u-a b_. 


relating in detail—-” 

“ Tell me exactly wlnit yoii i!id, man.” said the Kin;:, 
ills seat at a table littered with maps and ski tele 



General WadiUncistir. atiff and starch* d. .u.d 
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“ How can you ask, my brother ? — and what about the 
Beast, then ? ” 

“ Yes, that Beast ! That is the greatest grievance of ail. 
Here we have been two blessed months holding out our red 
rag into the air, and have not been able to get tiie Beast 
to so mueh as look at it ; and as Armfelt humorously put it 
the other day, ‘neither our Russian nor our English allies 
would miss us the least in the w'orld if we turned tail and slunk 
back home at once, for, to tell the truth, neither of them want 
to have anything to do with us. We make too mueli fUsSS and 
bother to be of any real use.’ People like our King, witli such 
very pronounced antipathies to both friend and foe, should not 
go to war if they mean to gain tlie victory. This last remark, 
by the way, is, however, not Armfelt’s, but my — Ilusaar 
Hampus’s — own i But now I must be off ! I had orders 
from the King to report myself immediately after my return 
from Hamburg, and to tell him how the expedition werit off.” 

“ Well, that escapade to Hamburg did not prove :is un* 
promising as we had expected from the old sunv, which says : 
“ Experience is the best teacher.” 

“ Goodness, no 1 Unpromising ? lla I ha ! No, the King 
had given his gracious consent for eleven oHiccrs to go to 
Hamburg together to enjoy tlaunseJves and visit the theatres 
under command ! ” 

Hampus Morncr turned to go up the long flight of stairs 
two steps at a time. 

He had to pass through three separate rooms before the 


Adjutant on duty ushered him into the King's presence. 

As usual, Gustaf Adolf was pacing up and down, ami Gcnend 
Wachtineister was with him. .As .Mdrner entered, and 


at respectful attention by the dour, the King slupptri in b* 
conversation with the Genera! and saiil : 'What fe.“',{.>h 


pranks have you been up to these da-ys, Mdrm r '/ ’ 

” I dure not put Vour Majestys patience to the U'^l 


relating in detail ” ^ ^ ^ 

“ Tell me exactly what yon did, man.'' xn'ii th- King, ta-an..: 

his seat at a table litiered with map^ ami •.ketrb. 

Generid WaclitmeKkr, stiff ami st.ireiad. and asih 
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dozen of us ; but we had plenty of tickets for balk and thcatces 
sent us.” 

And was that all ? ” asked the ICing, looking at Jlorncr 
out of the comer of his eye. 

“ I know not whether 1 have Your llajcstyk pennishion to 
relate a particular incident which may rcacii Your Majesty’s 
ears, and which I can only consider did honour to the Swedish 
Army.” 


“ You can tell me all about it, Morncr,” said the King, 
who sat at the table with his hand over his mouth to hide a 
smile, which, however, his eyes disclosed, 

“ Well, then — if such is Your jMajesty’s wish — one day, when 
we were going to dine a la carle at the Chinese Pavilion in 
Hamburg, one of our party had the brilliant idea to count tip 
the various dishes on the lengthy menu.” 

“ Which one of your party, Jlorner ? ” asked the King, 
looking suspiciously at him. 

Morner bowed : “ i counted up the dishes ; there were 
exactly one hundred and forty*four of them, and as we were 
twelve, it made just a dozen apiece.” 

The King reckoned it up in silence, and inclined his head, 

“ Yes,” he said, “ if you really loere obliged to eat of eacJi 
separate one, it would just make twelve per head,” 

“ Well, Your Majesty, that was exactly what we meant to 
do — to eat through the menu. The landlord, the cook, and 
many of the Hamburgers said it would be impossible, bnt v,c 
did it, Your Majesty, we did it ! ” 


“ You did what, Morner ? ’’ 

“ Kvery single tnan id us polis-hed off hk twelve ds^hei 
per menu, Your Majesty.” 

“ Whtit do you mean by that, .Morner V ” 

“■I mean in correct order, as they were nuntbvred t» the uicr.u, 
no choice wivs allowed, so one ate cakes and jam vdiikt am tin ? 
was gulping down green'* ; an»l he who had begtin vvilh • 
and jatn had to go on with, say, sidt pork ur bear •* ii'-.uL .-ti.d 
one who had begun with gre.-ns had to contmu*- -Oargv 
or caviare. Put uc mauagai to carry it -dl off. Pw 
hi'diug cretUt of tlie tiwvdsdi .Xrmy he it -.ind. 
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An Exiled King 

Master had to say, but the latter sat a long time silent, his head 
resting on his hand. Then he said : ‘‘ You heard how much 
Morner had enjoyed himself, did you not, Wachtmeister ? It 
is curious to think that any man can enjoy life ” 


Could any onlooker have taken a peep into one of the 
spacious rooms at Headquarters at Boitzenburg, where the 
King of Sweden with several of his officers then was, and did he 
not know better, he might have been led to believe that Gustaf 
Adolf was a savage who ruthlessly cut off the heads of his 
fallen enemies, and presented their scalps to his men in order 
to make them more bloodthirsty than they had shown them- 
selves to be by nature. The King sat at one end of the room 
with his officers grouped in a semicircle behind him, each 
holding a small skull in his hand, and by a small table, on which 
was placed a larger skull, stood a man in a long coat and spec- 
tacles, holding forth eloquently about these gruesome objects. 
The man’s manner was somewhat mysterious ; he pointed 
to the skull with a ruler he held in his hand as he enumerated 
this or that peculiar quality of which the defunct owner of a 
similar skull might have been in possession ; both King and 
officers at once proceeded to locate that same attribute on the 
skull in their own hands. 

But the onlooker, better informed, knows that no sanguinary 
encounter with the Swedes had taken place, and that the long- 
coated, bald-headed man, to whose every ^vord the King 
listened with unfeigned interest and rapt attention, is neither 
an executioner nor an emissary from the lower regions, but the 
famous Doctor Gall, expounding his new theories on phreno- 
logy ; closer inspection also reveals that the said skulls are 
only models in plaster, each ticketed with a name and number. 

The lectures held on several evenings often lasted for hours 
at a time, and the officers seemed to take as much interest in 
them as did the King, who never tired. Sometimes his liand 
would almost unconsciously go up to his own iiead to feel for 
bumps, cither of good or bad qualities, whichever Doctor Ga 
might have under discussion at the moment. 
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334 An Exiled King 

laughing: “Yes, my esteemed companions in misfortune, 
the King has no doubt seen a good deal on yflur worthy heads 
this evening ; I think he would have done better to tap them 
and listen to the sound, then he might have been sure Avhether 
Ave should get on harmoniously in our quarters or not.” 

“ I Avish Gall would let himself be talked oA'^er into feeling 
the King’s head to jBnd the crooked places in it. If he did, I’d 
like to hear whether he Avould speak in his oAvn interests or 
according to his scientific learning.” 

“ I think I could say quite as much about the King’s skull 
as Gall; it is a Avooden head stuffed Avith iron,” Armfelt 
remarked to Morner as they left the room arm in arm. 

“ Was that you, General, who dubbed the IGng the ‘ Legi- 
timists’ Don Quixote ? ’ It Avas a good hit, and I should be 
grateful to 5''ou if you Avould tell me Avhat on earth Ave are 
stopping in quarters here for, instead of returning to 
Stralsund ? ” 

“ Ah, I have my OAvn opinion about that, and I’ll tell you ; 

I believe the reason for our being rooted here to be that the 
King of Prussia may be scared out of his Avits ! But it is rather 
a pity that our AA'arlike proceedings are kept so very secret 
from the enemy. The Avindmills attacked by Don Quixote 
were more likely to have guessed his intentions, than the King 
of Prussia is likely to guess that our marching and counter- 
marching is intended to intimidate M?n ! ” 


Within the Kang’s apartments it Avas pitch dark save for a 
couple of Avax tapers in silver candlesticks burning there. He 
had extinguished the other lights, and sat by the AviudoAA' where, 
in the light of a bright full moon, the beams of Avhich fell upon 
his pale, grave features, he conversed Avith upturned face with 
the doctor, Avho stood opposite to him. But if tire King s 
officers and soldiers Avere grand and gaudy, the simplicily of ins 
oAvn attire made up for it ; lie wore the neat, dark blue unifonn, 
cut after the pattern of that worn by Charles XII, with Ingb 
riding-boots and spui-s and gauntlet gloves, u dress Avhieh i 
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and not to any other. His answer was ; “ Because the Kings 
who are with God now are sleeping there.” 

The King’s eyes filled with tears, and he covered them with 
his hand ; meanwhile. Doctor Gall had come up to him, and 
touching his head with his forefinger, he said ; “ Here are the 
bumps of ‘justice,’ ‘fairness,’ and ‘honour,’ and there is 
‘ truthfulness ’ ; I never knew a head on which those attributes 
were developed in such a remarkable degree as on Your 
Majesty’s ; I am not surprised, but it gives me pleasure to 
say so.” 

“ Yes, I know that I love truth and honour and justice— they 
are what I have cherished most from my earliest days, besides 
an unbounded fear of God — also my maxim has always been : 

‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ Have you examined the heads of 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia or the King of Prussia, 
Frederic William III ? ” 

“ Nay, Your Majesty.” 

“ That is rather a pity,” said the King thoughtfully, “ a 
great pity. It would be somewhat of a satisfaction if, through 
others or oneself, one could ascertain the moral worth of those 
with whom one’s fate is so closely connected. Have you, per- 
chance, found any of these qualities on the head of Buonaparte, 
Doctor Gall ? ” 

“ Oh, Your Majesty ! ” 

“ I understand ; well, it does not matter to me. Without 
having held his head in my hands, I know w'ell enough that he 
has no sense of justice, fairness, or honour, whatever other 
qualities he may possess ; if he lacks these he is bound to perish, 
and to be lost for time and eternity. It is a lovely moonlight 
night and you will have a pleasant journey back to Hamburg, 
sir.” As he spoke, the IGng took Doctor Gall’s hand, and 
laid it gently on his head. 

“ Is there not a very pronounced bump of ‘ order,’ too ? 

“ Certainly there is, Your Majesty.” 

“ And of ‘ stubbornness ’ or ‘ obstinacy,’ as I think you 
called it ? ” 

“ I cannot deny that, your Majesty.” 

“ It would be no good your denying it ; I perceived long ago 
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that he intended to do so, as an act of revenge upon the King 
of Prussia, who, according to Gustaf Adolf, was waiting for 
a favourable opportunity to snatch at Pomerania, but he did 
not. Instead, he tried to make that little province prosperous 
and happy, and he himself was happier that summer when he 
built up defences against misery and injustice, and when he 
acted upon the dictates of his conscience in the certainty that 
by so doing God would be with him, and would let liim reap 
the harvest of the blessings he had sown. 

Yet Gustaf Adolf was really most peculiar. his country 

was at peace, he would do nothing but think of war, and when 
in the midst of the land where war Avas so near at hand, his 
mind continually dwelt on the blessings of peace for that land, 
and he worked like a most loving and devoted father for its 
welfare. Sceptics among the Pomeranians and detractors 
among the Swedes who had attended the Riksdag were 
inclined to say that all these projects about new laws, new 
canals, harbours, wharves, and other improvements, were as 
houses built upon the sand, the tide coming nearer and nearer 
which would ere long engulf and sweep away the precious 
playthings ; nevertheless the King felt that God favoured him 
and so Avas happy. He also had the satisfaction of seeing the 
King of Prussia evacuate Lauenburg, Avhieh had been a bone 
of contention the Avhole time. WJien this contention fmaily 
ended as Gustaf Adolf had predicted, he considered that liis 
firmness had won for him a greater victory than any mere 
force of arms could have done, and that this liappy con- 
summation Avould enable him to carry out his long-cherishcd 
Avish to see his Consort the Queen, his little son the Crown- 
Prince, and the two small Princesses, Avho had been expecting 
him in Skane since July, once more; it Avas noAV already 
September. 

The journey should Jiave been undertaken some days sooner, 
and the King was only Avaiting until the contrary AWids Avindi 
were bloAving so fiercely should subside and make the crossing 
of the Avater possible. He Avas still at Greifswald, AvJiere t le 
officers Avho were quartered at Stralsund could come to see im» 
Avhen so desired. The Governor-General, Baron von hsstn, 
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34° An Exiled King 

that even I &m a bastard and not the son o{ my late father 
of blessed memoiy.” 

A distressing silence followed this speech ; the men present 
felt embarrassed and knew not what best to do. Whatever 
the difference in their views they were all agreed upon one 
point— they were very vexed with Armfelt and very sorry 
for the King. Could Armfelt indeed have been tactless enouoh 

o 

to wish to hurt his Sovereign’s feelings with his story, or had 
he merely spoken thoughtlessly ? Surely it must have been tlie 
latter, for neither he nor any one else could suspect that the 
King should have heard the report or that he should' have 
taken it to himself before so many guests. 

It was probably the first time in his life that Armfelt had 
been silenced by any reply— and this one had been a real snub ! 
But he had been addressed, and as the others stood silent, 
hardly venturing to breathe, Armfelt was obliged to answer, 
and said : “ I, for one, have never heard such a report either 
from high or low, and I am beyond measure astonished that 
any one should have dared to breathe such a thing into Your 
Majesty’s ear.” 

The King hesitated a minute as if he rather wished to drop 
the subject ; but he could not bring himself to do so, and 
said : 

“ It may well be that no one told you, Armfelt, because 
you were my late father’s trusted friend ; nevertheless I have 
been told that the report is pretty general.” 

Now it was Von Essen’s turn to rvake from his reverie, and 
he drew up his well-lcnit supple figure as if he had only just 
heard what was passing and feared that it might be supposed 
that he, with his accustomed outspokenness, might have told the 
King of that report with a view to taking down that individual’s 
self-conceit and pride. Thai suspicion he must remove at ail 
costs ; so he bui-st out in vehement tones with an angry fire in his 
eyes : “ I assure you, I too, have never heard such a tale, and 
I would not advise any one to come near me with any such—d 
any one had the audacity they might be sure of summary 
punishment. /, also, was reckoned among the friends of the 

late King.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE WAR IN POMERANIA 
(continued) 

y^T last the French seemed to have a little leisure to turn 
y ^ their attention • to us (Swedes), and inaugurated the 
siege of Stralsund. We were anything but sorry, for not 
only had it been most mortifying for us here in Germany, but 
also for those at home in Sweden, that so little notice had been 
taken of us, and it could not be denied but that it ^vas a dire 
misfortune that a detachment of ours, in retreat from Lauen- 
burg, should just have come between French and Prussian 
fire and been obliged to surrender to the former. Hostilities 
between France and Prussia had broken out immediately 
after the King’s departure for Sweden, and the encounter 
between them had been so violent that after a few days’ fighting 
and skirmishing the Prussian monarchy had practically been 
annihilated, and the Emperor Napoleon had made his triumphal 
entry into Berlin. 

But the Emperor Napoleon, whom Gustaf Adolf had for- 
bidden to be referred to in the Swedish papers even as “ Moris. 
Buonaparte,” and who, therefore, was styled simply “N. 
Buonaparte,” did not seem inclined to seriously go to war 
Avith us. When his armies sAvarmed all over Northeni Germany, 
after the defeat of Prussia, Pomerania was left quite untouched, 
as though it had never formed a part of the enemy’s possessions. 
Buonaparte had nothing to avenge ; he merely wanted us 
to remain neutral and not to insist upon making an alliance 
with the Prussians because they had got the worst of it. If avc 
kept quiet he promised to release the Swedish prisoners taken at 
Lubeck and give us an increase of territory ; it was even sjiid 
that he w'ould be large-minded enough to promise to take no 
notice of oiu* King’s opinion of him nor to mind whether Gustaf 
Adolf acknowledged him as Emperor of the French or not ! 

But keeping aloof and quiet or observing a strict neutrality 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE WAR IN POMERANIA 
(continued) 

yC T last the French seemed to have a little leisure to turn 
their attention • to us (Swedes), and inaugurated the 
siege of Stralsund. We were anything but sorry, for not 
only had it been most mortifying for us here in Germany, but 
also for those at home in Sweden, that so little notice had been 
taken of us, and it could not be denied but that it was a dire 
misfortune that a detachment of ours, in retreat from Lauen- 
burg, should just have come between French and Prussian 
fire and been obliged to surrender to the former. Hostilities 
between France and Prussia had broken out immediately 
after the King’s departure for Sweden, and the encounter 
between them had been so violent that after a few days’ fighting 
and skirmishing the Prussian monarchy had practically been 
annihilated, and the Emperor Napoleon had made liis triumphal 
entry into Berlin. 

But the Emperor Napoleon, whom Gustaf Adolf had for- 
bidden to be referred to in the Swedish papers even as “ Mans. 
Buonaparte,” and who, therefore, was styled simply “N. 
Buonaparte,” did not seem inclined to seriously go to \yar 
with us. When his armies swarmed all over Northern Germany, 
after the defeat of Prussia, Pomerania was left quite untouched, 
as though it had never formed a part of the enemy’s possessions. 
Buonaparte had nothing to avenge ; he merely wanted us 
to remain neutral and not to insist upon making an alliance 
with the Prussians because they had got the worst of it. If wc 
kept quiet he promised to release the Swedish prisoners taken at 
Ltibeek and give us an increase of territory ; it was even said 
that he would be large-minded enough to promise to take no 
notice of our King’s opinion of him nor to mind whether 
Adolf acknowledged him as Emperor of the French or not ! 

But keeping aloof and quiet or observing a strict nculi,ility 
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An Exiled King 

best and proved men to chastise us for our insolence and 
obstinacy. As it was, we were in daily fear lest the French 
should abandon this siege of their own accord and not even 
give us the satisfaction of driving them away. They plainly 
showed their inclination that way when at last, at the beginning 
of March, reinforcements arrived from Sweden. The troops 
surrounding us were required to go against the Prussians, 
and the Emperor sent orders to Mortier to march to Colberg ; 
but as we were now strong enough to attack the French^out* 
posts from the rear, to take some of them prisoners and to 
occupy Anklam and Demmin and destroy the defences vacated 
by the French, we had every right to boast that we Jmd driven 
them out of Pomerania ! In consequence the King, who was 
in residence at Malmo, commanded a solemn Te Deum to he 
sung in every church throughout Sweden ! 

The last notes of the grateful thanksgiving to Him who had 
given us the “ victory ” had scarcely died away, when the ill 
news was brought that General Armfelt, in direct opposition 
to orders issued by General von Essen, had in a fit of defiance 
and foolhardiness ventured out too far and too aggressively, 
which had forced General Mortier to raise the siege of Colberg 
and march against us, with the humiliating result that we had 
to capitulate, after having lost more than eight hundred of our 
men, dead and prisoners. Armfelt himself had been wounded in 
the leg, and it was assumed that he would be relieved of his post 
as Commander as a punishment for having acted against orders. 

What had happened to us was only what generally happens 
to a small, impudent cur, who ventures to snarl and growl at a 
big Newfoundland ! The big dog does not, at first, condcscen 
to take much notice of the impertinent little beggar, w io 
therefore becomes more impudent and sniffs and frisks arouw » 
but in an unexpected moment the big dog turns and 
little one by the scruff of the neck and he is luclcy if he is e o 
with a fright and a good shaking. The French frightcnc ^ 
shook us so violently that General von Essen could on > f 
a truce for an indefinite time to General i\Iorticr , t 
nothing else to be done. 
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on Riigen, with the Duke of Pienne at its head ; but the ICng 
dreamt that this “ regiment,” to which he had given the 
high-flown appellation of “ The King of France’s Oivn,” would 
only be the forerunner of others likewise to be composed of 
French prisoners of war, and of the stupendous number of 
soldiers which the King foolishly imagined might be won over 
by bribery from the huge French army. As soon, therefore, 
as he arrived at Stralsund, he endeavoured to realize his dreams 
by himself concocting and causing to be printed several 
proclamations for secret distribution in the French camp. The 
appeal to the French soldiers was couched in the following 
words : “ Men and Soldiers 1 The white flag has once more been 
hoisted under the protection of the honourable Ruler of tiic 
Kingdom of Sweden. Honour bids you serve under that 
flag ; there fatherly care and discipline await you, and your pay 
will be more than double what you are receiving now. To 
promote peace in Europe is the only thing you are asked to do 
in the French ranks ; loyalty to Louis XVIII, your lawful 
Sovereign, the only pledge you are asked to take ; it is kindled 
already in your hearts. Long live the King I ” 

Every loyal Frenchman able to bring the troops under his 
command under the white flag was to have a rise in rank, 
according to a decree framed by Louis XVIII, King of France 
and of Navarre, dated October 2nd, 1801. After deserting, 
these men were to inquire for the “ King of France’s Own ” 
regiment, under the command of the Duke of Pienne, and every 
man was to receive wages amounting to nine and a quarter 
Pomeranian shillings without rations, or six and a quarter 
shillings with two quarters of rations. Their uniforms were to 
be white, blue collars, facings, and cuffs, with gold braid, and 
blue trousers with gold stripes ! 

The proclamation to (Jema/i soldiers serving under the I' mu * 
flag was couched m much more pathetic language, so muclj so, 
that every time the King himself read it through it brought 
tears to liis eyes ! When at lust these proclamations had 
been surreptitiously distributed among the breach solditfs, 
the ICing lived in eager expectation of the multitudes w m 
would desert and flock to the Swedish colours and mqmre 
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34^ An Exiled King 

on Riigen, with the Duke of Pienne at its head ; but the King 
dreamt ” that this “ regiment,” to which he had given the 
high-flown appellation of “ The King of France’s Own,” would 
only be the forerunner of others likewise to be composed of 
French prisoners of war, and of the stupendous number of 
soldiers which the King foolishly imagined might be won over 
by bribery from the huge French army. As soon, therefore, 
as he arrived at Stralsund, he endeavoured to realize his dreams 
by himself concocting and causing to be printed several 
proclamations for secret distribution in the French camp. The 
appeal to the French soldiers was couched in the following 
words ; “ Men and Soldiers ! The white flag has once more been 
hoisted under the protection of the honourable Ruler of tlie 
Kingdom of Sweden. Honour bids you serve under that 
flag ; there fatherly care and discipline await you, and your pay 
will be more than double what you are receiving now. To 
promote peace in Europe is the only thing you are asked to do 
in the French ranks ; loyalty to Louis XVIII, your lawful 
Sovereign, the only pledge you are asked to take ; it is kindled 
already in your hearts. Long live the King ! ” 

Every loyal Frenchman able to bring the troops under his 
command under the white flag was to have a rise in rank, 
according to a decree framed by Louis XVIII, King of France 
and of Navarre, dated October 2nd, 1804, After deserting, 
these men were to inquire for the “ King of France’s Own ” 
regiment, under the command of the Duke of Pienne, and every 
man was to receive wages amounting to nine and a quarter 
Pomeranian shillings without rations, or six and a cjuarter 
shillings with two quarters of rations. Their uniforms were to 
be white, blue collars, facings, and cuffs, with gold braid, and 

blue trousers with gold stripes ! 

The proclamation to German soldiers serving under the Frendi 
flag was couched in much more pathetic language, so much so, 
that every time the King liimself read it througii it broug t 
tears to his eyes ! When at last these proclamations bad 
been surreptitiously distributed among the French sokUers, 
the King lived in eager exiiectation of the multitudes wjto 
would desert and flock to the Swedish colours and uuiuire 
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34^ An Exiled King 

the Queen had borne him a little Princess. The King had ear- 
nestly desired a son in' place of the little Grand Duke of Finland, 
whom he had so sorely mourned, and it was reported that the 
Queen had done nothing but weep before and after for fear the 
babe should prove to be a girl, and wondered whether the King 
would be very angry that it was a Princess. However, he had 
been so anxious about her^ that he did not much mind the 
disappointment. It had been agreed some time before that if 
the disappointment were to come in the shape of another 
daughter, she shouId.be called “Cecilia,” after the daughter 
of King Gustaf Vasa, who had married a Margrave of Baden. 
As sponsors to the new little Princess the King chose two 
unfortunate monarchs. King Louis XVIII of France and 
King Frederick William III of Prussia. 

But on the very day the christening was taking place at Stock- 
holm, Frederick William III was having an interview witli 
Napoleon in the same pavilion on the pontoon-bridge over the 
Niemen in which the Emperor Alexander had had a similar inter- 
view on the previous day, during which, no doubt, he thought 
of his English subsidies with which the IGng of Sweden was 
carrying on his “ holy ” war. Those in the know asserted that 
during that interview frequent mention was made of Finland. 

Gustaf Adolf’s two allies and their common enemy, the 
Emperor of the French, adjourned to Tilsit, ^vhere they fore- 
gathered on very friendly terms. Our “ Don Quixote ” ^vould 
not give in, though. At all hazards he was bent upon continuing 
the war against “ him” whose name might not be breathed 
in his presence. Gustaf Adolf would sooner abdicate altogether 
than make peace with him. He did not care to reign over a 
nation which would be base enough to entertain any negotiations 
with such a man. He felt that in making any sort of compact 
with the Beast, he would not only be lowering the principles 
which every honest man should iiold sacred, but he would be com- 
promising both his earthly haj>piness and his salvation hereafter. 

It was no marvel that the King would do neither. 
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